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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


'IN our next Number we shall have it in. 
Gur power to gratify the classical world with 
an unpublished fragment of the Baccu# of 
Euripides ; accompanied by an English poeti- 
eal translation, which we doubt not.will af- 
ford equal delight to the less learned reader, 
unable to enjoy the beauties of the original. 

Tn reference to the inscription OIAA- 
AEA®EION on the facade of Exeter Hall 
in the Strand, a question has been asked 
by a correspondent, who signs himself Un- 
ocuLus, whether the inscription upon 
public building ought, if written in Greek, 
to end in eiovy or ay, In reply we have to 
state that words ending indy mean a place 
appropriated for the dwelling of one or more 
persons. Thus we meet with wapSev-dy in 
Eschyl. Prim. 668; and &de-ay in Agam. 
250. Hence by analogy we might at first 
sight deem it proper to write 4deag-av. But 
as no place was anciently set: apart for the 
dwelling of brothers, the Greeks had no such 
word as adeAg-dv, and consequently we must 
write adeAQ-iov, similar to Movg-eioy, and 
’23-si0v ;_ but if we wish to express the ideas 
of brotherhood and friendship united, we 
must write Td GiAadeAg-eiov, where the ro is 
necessary, because the word g:AadeAgetor 
can hardly be considered as a proper name. 
—In our description of Exeter hall the 
inscription was inadvertently stated to be 
ITANAOHNAION ; it appeared correctly 
DIAAAEAGEION in the engraving. 

W. K. writes, ‘In addition to my com- 
munication relating to the demolition of the 
old London Bridge, as described in the Num- 
ber for March last, it may be interesting to 
your readers. to Jearn that the remains of a 
body were discovered a few days ago by 
the workmen, in clearing away the remains 
of the chapel pier, viz. the 9th from the 
London shore. It may in all probability 
have been the body of Peter of Cole 
Church, the original architect, whom tra- 
dition tells us was here interred. ‘The sup- 
position is additionally strengthened by the 
fact that the place in which these bones 
were found was under the lower floor or 
story of the chapel, and an inclosure had 
evidently been built up in small courses of 
fire-stone, to contain a person of the middle 
stature.” 

A GeneatocicaL Inquirer begs to cor- 
rect a misprint in our last Supplement, p. 
607. Mary, wife of Marlow Sidney, was 
born 1754, and married in 1771. The wills 
of the Sidneys were proved, not at Roches- 
ter, but in the Vicar-general’s Court; as 
Penshurst, Oxford, and Chevening are pecu- 
liars of the archbishop. ‘The fire of 1666 
destroyed the wills proved there anterior to 
1664, and the index anterior to 1614. The 
names of Rachael Sidney 1624, and Francis 
1633, remain on the Index ; but their wills 
have perished. 


E. C. remarks, ‘* with respect to oral trae 
dition, as related in part i. p. 402, I will tell 
you something respecting myself. I dived 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, Nov. 5, 1788, 


to celebrate the centenary of the Revolu- 


tion; and a Dr. Jackson.was there who had 
been a Fellow with some of them who were 
restored that day hundred years. Dr. Jack-" 
son was living in 1794, and some of the Fel- 
lows must have lived to be very old.” 

H. W, T. requests information as. to the 


“existence of-the coin, represented by Pin- 


kerton-in his Essay, vol. i, plate 2. viz. Ju- 
lius ‘Caesar, third brass, reverse, ** AXgypto 
Capta.” He has looked for this piece at all 
the principal sales, &c. for several years 
past, but has hitherto sought in vain. This 
circumstance, together with that of Mr. P, 
not having cited the authority from whence 
the engraving was taken, leads him to the 
supposition that Mr. P. might have dreamt 
of the coin, or something to the same effect. 

The numismatical observations of C. wait 
for the coin being engraved. Those of Mr. 
AKERMAN shall appear in our next. 

T. D. F. (with reference to the letter of 
A. J..K, p.10.) observes, that neither the 
Celts nor Germans built in streets, nor were 
there any in this country prior to the Ro- 
man era. The irregularity of the external 
walls amounts to nothing, these not being 
older than the time of Constantine, and the 
first vallum perhaps destroyed. London he 
does not conceive to have been Romanized, 
until, as A. J. K. says, after’the conflagra- 
tion of Nero’s zera. ' 

L.S. suggests, in reference to St. Winnal, 
in p. 15, that- that name might be a con- 
traction, or corruption rather,.of St. Win- 
waloe, who was a British Saint, and flou- 
tished about'555, an abbot of great sanctity. 
There was a priory dedicated to this saint at 
Wereham in Norfolk. His day was the third 
of March.’: This being generally a cold sea- 
son of the year, the storms at this time are 
called in Norfolk to this day ‘* Whinwall 
storms,” and the old rhyme following we are 
informed by Norfolk historians becomes fre- 
quently quoted : 

* First comes David, next comes Chad, 

Then comes Whinwall as if he was mad.” 

The communications of Mr. Pryce, Mr. 
H. Purturrrs, Meras, Puiro-Saxonicus, 
W. M., Tue Enpeavourer, Huinaran- 
THROPOS, and several others, are unavoidably 
deferred; together with that of the Rev. 
Mr. Otiver, to whom we are much obliged. 
The Essay on the Sonnets of Shakspeare in 
our two next Numbers. 

A great portion of J. S. M.’s travelling 
remarks appears too common-place for pub- 
cation ; and from the manuer in which his 
writing is crossed, we are unable to under- 
take the task of abridgment. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Ma. Ursan, July 1832. 

THE four following documents are 
all copied from originals in Burns’s 
own hand-writing, and have never 
been published. They are in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in Berwick 
upon Tweed; and have been shown 
for so long a time as curiosities of the 
first rarity, that they are now in a 
rather tattered condition. The hand- 
writing is bold, manly, and free. The 
first letter is curious from being pre- 
faced with two versions of one of the 
author’s published poems. The second 
throws some new light upon the life 
of the illustrious Bard, and shows how 
woefully he was beset in his best days 
with the vice, which he very emphati- 
cally calls the ‘‘ savage hospitality” 
of the neighbourhood in which he was 
then residing. The third, from Au- 
chertyre, contains proof of the amiable 
and grateful disposition of its author’s 
mind ; and the fourth of its ingenuity 
and love of. mirth and raillery. 

Yours,.&e. V. W. 





William Cruik- 
St. 


I. Appress.—‘* Mr. 
shank, of the High School, 
James’ Square, Edin.” 
WRITTEN IN FRIARS-CARSE HERMITAGE, 

Thou whom chance may hither lead, 

Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou decked in silken stole, 

Grave these maxims on thy soul. 

Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost. 

Hope not sunshine every hour, 

Fear not clouds will always lour. 

Happiness is but a name, 

Make content and ease thy aim ; 

Ambition is a meteor-gleam, 

Fame a restless airy dream ; 

Pleasures. insects on the wing, 

Round Peace, the tenderest flower of spring ; 

Those that sip the dew alone, 

Make the butterflies their own, 


Those that would the bloom devour, 
Crush the locusts, save the flower. 


For the future be prepared, 

Guard wherever thou canst guard, 
But, thy utmost duty done, 
Welcome what thou canst not shun. 


Follies past give thou to air, 

Make their consequence thy care ; 
Keep the name of man in mind, 

And dishonour not thy kind. 
Reverence with lowly heart 

Him whose wondrous work thou art; 
Keep His goodness still in view, 
Thy trust—and thy example too. 


Stranger, go! Heaven be thy guide! 
Quod the Beadsman on Nith-Side. 





Altered from the foregoing. 


Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou deckt in silken stole, 

Grave these counsels on thy soul. 


Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
Day, how rapid in its flight! 

Day, how few must see the night ! 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 

Fear not clouds will always lour. 


As Youth and Love with sprightly dance, 
Beneath thy morning sun advance ; 
Pleasure, with her syren-air, 

May delude the thoughtless pair ; 

Let Prudence bless Enjoyment’s cup, 
Then ’raptured sip, and sip it up»— 

As thy day grows warm and high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life’s proud summits wouldst thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing step, elate, 

Evils lurk in felon-wait : 


Dangers, eagle pinioned, bold, 
Soar around each cliffy hold, 
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While chearful Peace with linnet song, 
Chaunts the lowly dells among ;— 


When thy shades of evening close, 
Beckoning thee to long ¥epose ; 

As life itself becomes disease, 

Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 

There ruminate with sober thought, 
On all thou’st seen and heard and wrought ; 
And teach the sportive younkers round 
Saws of experience sage and sound. 
Say the criterion of their fate, 

Th’ important query of their state, 

Is not art thou high or low ? 

Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 

Wert thou cottager or king ? 

Peer or peasant? no such thing ! 


Tell them, and press it on their mind, 
As thou. thyself must shortly find, 
The smile or frown of awful Heaven, 
To virtue or to vice is given : 


Say, to be just, and kind, and wise, 
There solid self-enjoyment lies ; 

While foolish, selfish, faithless ways, 
Lead to be wretched, vile, and base : 


Thus, resigned and quiet creep 

To thy bed. of lasting sleep ; 

Sleep, whence thou shalt ne’er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break, 
Till future-life, future no more, ? 
To light and joy the good restore, © 
To light and joy unknown before. 


Stranger, go, Heaven be thy guide! 
Quod the Beadsman on Nith-Side. 


I have not room, my ever dear friend, 
to answer all the particulars of your 
last kind letter. I shall be in Edin. 
on some business very soon, and as I 
shall be two days, or perhaps three, 
in town, we shall discuss matters viva 
voce. My-knee, I believe, never will 
be entirely well; and an unlucky fall 
this winter, has made it still worse. 
I well remember the circumstance you 
allude to respecting Mr. C 8 opi- 
nion of Mr. V , but as the first 
gentleman owes me still about 500. I 
dare not meddle in the affair. 

It gave me a very heavy heart to 
read such accounts of the consequence 
of your quarrel with that puritanic, 
rotten-hearted, h—ll- commissioned 
scoundrel A: If, notwithstand- 
ing your unprecedented industry in 
public, and your irreproachable con- 
duct in private life, he still has you 
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(Aug. 
so much in his power, what ruin may 
he not bring on some others I conld 
name? 

Many and happy returns of seasons 
to you, with your dearest and wor- 
thiest friend, and the lovely little 
pledge of your happy union. May 
the Great Author of life, and of every 
enjoyment that can render life de- 
lightful, make her that comfort and 
blessing to you both which you so 
ardently wish for, and which, allow 
me to say, you so well deserve. Glance 
over the foregoing verses, and let me 
have your blots. Adieu! 

Rost. Burns. 


Postmark, ‘‘ Dumfries.”’ 


II. Appress.—“‘ Mr. William Cruik- 
shank, No. 2, St. James’ Square, 
Edin.”’ 


My Dear Sir, 

Apologies for not writing are fre- 
quently like apologies for not singing, 
the apology better than the song. L 
have fought my way severely through 
the savage hospitality of this country 
—to send every guest drunk to bed if 
they can. 

I executed your commission in Glas- 
gow, and | hope the cocoa came safe. 
"Twas the same price and the very 
same kind as your former parcel ; for 
the gentleman recollected your buying 
there before perfectly well. 

I should return my thanks for your 

. hospitality, (I leave a blank 
far the epithet, as 1 know none can do 
it justice,) to a poor wayfaring Bard, 
who was spent and almost overpow- 
ered fighting with Prosaic wickednesses 
in high places; but 1 am afraid lest 
you burn the letter whenever you come 
to the passage, so pass over it in si- 
lence. 

I am just returned from visiting Mr. 
Miller’s farm. The friend whom I 
told you 1 would take with me was 
highly pleased with the farm ; and as 
he is without exception the most in- 
telligent farmer in the country, he has 
staggered me a good deal; I have the 
two plans of life before me; I shall 
balance them to the best of my judge- 
ment, and fix on the most eligible. I 
have written Mr. Miller, and shall wait 
on him when | come to town, which 
will be the beginning or middle of next 
week. I would be in sooner, but my 
unlucky knee is rather worse, and | 
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fear for some time will scarcely stand 
the fatigue of my excise instructions. 
I only mention these ideas to you; 
and indeed, except Mr. Ainslie, whom 
lintend writing toto-morrow, I will not 


write at all to Edin. till I return to it. 


1 would send my compl" to Mr. 
Nicol, but he would be hurt if he 
knew that I wrote to any body and 
not to him, so I shall only beg my 
best, kindest compliments to my wor- 
thy hostess and the sweet little rose- 
bud. So soon as [ am settled in the 
routine of life, either as an excise offi- 
cer or as a farmer, I propose myself 
great pleasure from a regular corres- 
pondence with the only man almost I 
ever knew, who joined the most at- 
tentive prudence with the warmest ge- 
nerosity. 

I am much interested for that best 
of men Mr. Wood, I hope he is in 
better health and spirits than when I 
saw him last. 

I am, ever, my dearest friend, 
your obliged humble servant, 
Mauchiline, Rost. Burns. 
3 March 1788. 


III. [Address torn off.]—‘‘ I have 
nothing, my dear Sir, to write you 
but that I feel myself exceedingly com- 
fortably situated in this good family ; 
just notice enough to make me easy 
but not to embarrass me. I was 
storm-steaded two days at the foot of 
the Ochel hills, with M¢ Tail at Her- 
veyston, and Mr. Johnson at Alva, 
but was so well pleased that I shall 
certainly spend a day on the banks of 
Devon as I return. I leave this place, 
I suppose, on Wednesday, and shall 
devote a day to Mr. Ramsay at Och- 
tertyre, near Sterling ; a man to whose 
worth I cannot do justice. My most 
respectful kind compliments to Mrs. 
Cruikshank and my dear little Jeany ; 
and if you see M* Masterton, please 
remember me to him. 

I am ever, my dear Sir, 
yours most gratefully, 
Rost Burns.” 
ar [no other date] 


IV. [No address.] 

“* Literary scolding. Hints—. 

“Thou Eunuch of language; thou 
Englishman, who never was south the 
Tweed; thou servile echo of fashion- 
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able barbarisms ; thou quack, vending 
the nostrums of empirical elocution ; 
thou marriage-maker between vowels 
and consonants on the Gretna Green of 
caprice; thou cobbler botching the 
flimsy socks of bombast oratory ; thou 
blacksmith, hammering the rivets of 
absurdity; thou butcher, embruing thy 
hands in the bowels of orthography ; 
thou arch-heretic in pronunciation ; 
thou pitch-pipe of affected emphasis ; 
thou carpenter, mortising the awk- 
ward joints of jarring sentences ;. thou 
squeaking dissonance of cadence ; thou 
pimp of gender; thou Lyon Herald to 
silly etymology; thou antipode of 
grammar; thou executioner of con- 
struction ; thou brood of the speech- 
distracting builders of the Tower of 
Babel; thou lingual confusion worse- 
confounded ; thou scape-gallows from 
the land of syntax ; thou scavenger of 
mood and tense ; thou murderous ac- 
coucheur of infant learning ; thou ig- 
nis fatuus, misleading the steps of 
benighted ignorance ; thou pickleher- 
ring in the puppet-show of nonsense ; 
thou faithful recorder of barbarous 
idiom; thou persecutor of syllabica- 
tion; thou baleful meteor, foretelling 
and facilitating the rapid approach of 
Nox and Erebus.” 


[No signature or date.} 


—— fe 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 26. 


AS I have not undertaken to write 
a regular history of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and have confined my researches 
to those points, the elucidation of 
which is rendered desirable by the 
negociation for the renewal of the 
Bank Charter, I have not proceeded 
in regular order. My chief object is 
to remove some of the prejudices 
against our funding system and paper 
currency, by a clear and authentic 
statement of facts. 

An ultra-liberal writer on the sub- 
ject of the Bank Charter, who affects 
to court the approbation of Lord Mil- 
ton, has asserted that ‘‘ by the Revo- 
lution of 1688, the people did not ob- 
tain such an extension or even con- 
firmation of their liberties as fully 
compensated for the undoubted loss of 
an economical if not a liberal govern- 
ment. When King James was ad- 
judged to have abdicated the throne, 
he left no debts behind. Neither he nor 
his family burthened posterity by an- 
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ticipating the resources of the coun- 
try.” 

vt happens that, in resuming my 
inquiry into the difficulties the Bank 
had to encounter in the year 1696, I 
am obliged to take notice of the de- 
cree passed in that year by Lord So- 
mers, reversing the decision of the 
Judges in favour of the creditors of 
Charles II. in an action for the inte- 
rest upon bonds for 400,000/. The 
King had stopt the payment of the 
principal sum in the year 1670, by 
closing the Exchequer against his cre- 
ditors, and had appropriated to other 
purposes the revenues assigned for the 
discharge of this debt. The bonds 
which he afterwards compelled the 
bankers to accept, being granted with- 
out the sanction of Parliament, were 
not binding upon the successors of 
the Monarch, whom Mr. Wells finds 
it expedient to eulogise. This refusal 
to acknowledge a debt which James 
had recognised, increased the opposi- 
tion to the financial measures of the 
new Government. 

The seizure at the Mint by the first 
Charles was denounced as robbery, 
and the stoppage of payment by his 
son was stigmatized as swindling, in 
the uncourteous language of the puri- 
tans; but these harsh terms and the 
punishment of similar conduct in the 
case of ordinary malefactors, are con- 
sidered as barbarisms, which modern 
refinement and political reformation 
ought not to tolerate. Having put it 
out of his own power to incur any 
additional debts, at the expense of the 
existing race of his subjects or of their 
posterity, he obtained indemnity by 
selling himself to France, and prosti- 
tuting the honour of his country, 
which he exposed to the same danger 
which Holland had nearly sunk under, 
in trusting to the generosity of a Mo- 
narch whose sole object was the grati- 
fication of unbounded ambition. To 
curb that ambition William introduced 
the system of finance, which has since 
enabled us to humble a greater con- 
queror. Though it may not be neces- 
sary for us to maintain any barriers 
against Louis Philippe, ithas notalways 
been prudent to confide in the mode- 
ration of the rulers of France. Had 
Amsterdam with all its naval stores 
fallen into the possession of Louis 
XIV. would he not have availed him- 
self of them with the same prompti- 
tude with which the contents of the 
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arsenal of Venice were applied by its 
despoiler, who achieved with them the 
conquest of Egypt? What effectual 
resistance could this country have 
maintained against a Gallic conqueror 
master of the seas? The use of can- 
non had in preceding centuries ren- 
dered individual prowess of little avail, 
and had converted the triumphs of 
Crecy and Agincourt into a passing 
pageant; scarcely were we able to 
maintain a foot of ground unprotect- 
ed by our guardian element. Even 
the naval flag, which we consider as 
an impregnable egis, had been sub- 
jected by Charles to foul disgrace. 

The superiority of Cromwell’s navy 
over the Dutch, was acquired by length 
and weight of metal. The loss of this 
superiority Mr. Wells may ascribe to 
a laudable economy; but historians 
tell us the King squandered, in his 
own pleasures, the money voted for 
the public service. 

The introduction of artillery had 
increased the expense as well as the 
potency of the modes of attack and 
defence, and has confirmed to money 
the epithet of ‘the sinews of war.’ The 
conqueror may maintain his armies 
by plunder ; but the chieftain who is 
engaged in the defence of national 
rights and independence, cannot have 
recourse to the same means. The 
lavish expenditure of Louis XIV. in 
his armaments, rendered him as irre- 
sistible as Napoleon, in contending 
with any power who did not com- 
mand equal resources. The superiority 
of Napoleon is ascribed by the Duke 
of Rovigo to his immense train of 
ordnance. At his last battles near 
Vienna, of which chance made mé 
an eyewitness, his troops were very 
inferior to those of the Austrians; on 
the day of Wagram his left wing was 
driven back by the Austrians, until 
their advance was checked by his bat- 
teries along the Lobau. This prevent- 
ed them from intercepting the junc- 
tion of Davoust ; upon whose arrival 
their left wing was turned, and com- 
pelled to fall back almost in sight of 
the Archduke John, who was march- 
ing from Hungary, where he had been 
watching Davoust from the opposite 
bank of the Danube. 

The cannon of the Austrian centre 
baffled the attacks of the Saxons under 
Bernadotte, who considered themselves 
as wantonly sacrificed; and this re- 
pulse gave rise to the feud which five 
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vears afterwards reversed the fortunes 
of Napoleon at Leipsic. After pub- 
lishing an insulting bulletin, which 
gave the lie to Bernadotte’s order of 
the day, read to the Saxons after the 
battle, and inserted in the public 
prints, Napoleon endeavoured to 
sooth Bernadotte, by sending him to 
put Antwerp in a state of defence 
against Lord Chatham, who might 
have taken it with a much smaller 
loss than his army sustained from 
disease,at Walcheren. The most for- 
midable batteries can offer no resist- 
ance without men to man them; but 
on this occasion they showed the ad- 
vantage of an imposing appearance. 
How ineffectual cannon may render 
the most determined bravery, Carnot 
taught General Graham at Berg-op- 
Zoom. However expensive may have 
been our wars in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, it was much better to have that 
country for our field of exercise and 
stubborn contest, than to wait like 
Prussia, until we are attacked at home. 
We may have to experience that the 
balance of power, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of which the 
chief part of our national debt has 
been incurred, was not purchased too 
dearly. In this we have a common 
interest with the Hollanders. They 
fought with us under King William, 
not for the extension of their own 
territory, but to establish a barrier 
between themselves and France; and 
it is necessary for me to show the 
important part the Bank of England 
acted towards achieving this great 
object. 

The importance of Namur, seated at 
the conflux of the Sambre and Meuse, 
was valued as highly by King William 
as it has been since by the Duke of 
Wellington, under whose superintend- 
ance we have spent so large a sum in 
strengthening it. The capture of it 
by Louis XIV. had added so much to 
his reputation, then at its zenith, as 
to make it the subject of a congratu- 
latory Ode by Boileau. Before the 
campaign of 1695, when King William 
sat down before it, the allied armies 
had been compelled on almost every 
occasion to give way to their Gallic 
opponents ; but the Bank of England, 
in this second year of its establish- 
ment, afforded such assistance as ena- 
bled King William to conduct his 
operations on a larger scale; and 
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Louis, finding himself not strong 
enough to attack the besieging army, 
attempted to create a diversion by 
marching against Brussels, which he 
bombarded. In this position of af- 
fairs, the transmitting pecuniary sup- 
plies was a matter not only of urgent 
importance, but of great difficulty and 
hazard. This induced the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank, Mr. Godfrey, 
to take the charge of conveying them. 
After his arrival at the camp, he ac- 
companiedKing William tothetrenches, 
and was carried off by a cannon-ball. 
The collecting of these supplies was 
the cause of the high price of gui- 
neas and of bullion, which gave rise 
to misrepresentations that are fre- 
quently quoted in the present day. 
In December 1694, guineas were. 22s. 
3d., and standard silver was quoted 
5s.4d. In January following, they 
were each one shilling higher, and 
silver was 5 per cent. below the Mint 
price; but the Exchange on Amster- 
dam was 12 per cent. below par. This 
shows that the high price of foreign 
money was not occasioned by the bad- 
ness of our coin, but was the cause of 
it, by making it profitable to export 
that part of it which was of full weight. 

I have here taken 11 florins as the 
par of our Exchange with Holland, 
which it was formerly acknowledged 
to be, and at which rate our silver 
coin was current by law in that coun- 
try ; but Lord Liverpool’s coinage has 
raised the value of our money more 
than 5 per cent., and our guineas have 
been lately exported when the Ex- 
change was at twelve florins, which 
makes a much greater difference. 

The rise of guineas in 1695, as well 
as that in 1810, arose entirely from 
the difficulty of effecting our payments 
on the Continent. In the latter year 
they were sent to purchase wheat in 
France, which would admit nothing 
else from this country. In the for- 
mer case the difficulty of conveying 
silver to the camp made gold the more 
in request. On the 12th July, guineas 
were 29s. 10d.; silver was quoted 
6s. 1d. During the month of August, 
which was the last of the siege, the 
Exchange in Amsterdam fell to 84 
florins ; but this rise in the price of 
guineas and of foreign money, was 
not accompanied by a general advance 
in the price of consumable commodi- 
ties. Wheat, which had been selling 
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in St. Alban’s market, on the previous 
December, at 4s. 6d. per bushel, fell 
in the spring of 1695 to 4s. 2d., and 
remained at that price until the ap- 
proach of harvest. In 1693, previous 
to the establishment of the Bank, it 
sold in the same market at 9s. 6d. per 
bushel ; that is, 76s. per quarter ; and 
the price of the 4lb. loaf was a shil- 
ling. After the surrender of Namur, 
the prosperous aspect lowered the 
price of foreign money; and in De- 
cember 1695, the pound sterling was 
exchanged for 94 florins ; but early in 
the following year, Mr. Mountagu’s 
attempt to raise the value of our mo- 
ney by arecoinage, produced for some 
time a contrary effect, and threw our 
finances into the most appalling dis- 
order. We shall perceive that this 
did not arise in the smallest degree 
from any misconduct or imprudence 
on the part of the Directors of the 
Bank. 


Yours, &c. YLLoss. 
cence 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 20. 


IN a new edition lately published 
of my “‘ Picture of London,” I have 
noticed a striking circumstance in the 
present condition of the Metropolis. 
Almost all the old buildings, and other 
vestiges of antiquity, have successively 
disappeared, to give place to modern 
improvements. Westminster Abbey 
Church and the Hall, with part of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, the Temple Church, 
part of the Priory Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, the Tower, St. 
Saviour’s Church, and Crosby Hall, 
are the chief, and almost the only spe- 
cimens of architectural antiquities, 
left to adorn and give interest to 
old London; and but for the zealous 
and praiseworthy exertions of a very 
few active and energetic individuals, 
some of these buildings would have 
been destroyed, or greatly reduced in 
dimension and character long ere this 
time. Subscriptions to a considerable 
amount have been collected to reno- 
vate and preserve the architectural 
features of the Lady Chapel of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and Crosby 
Hall. It is also proposed to repair 
and reinstate the beauty of the stone 
Cross at Waltham. 

Iconoclasts have prevailed in diffe- 


rent ages and different countries; but’ 


their reckless and heartless misdeeds 
are now justly reprobated. Still the 
preservers and guardians of works of 
art and antiquity have not yet been 
enrolled as a body. It is time they 
were ; and in an age like the present, 
when the enlightened part of mankind 
either really feel or affect a regard for 
all works of antiquity, and more es- 
pecially such as have either beauty or 
historic interest attached to them, it 
is thought that a Society may be form- 
ed in the British Metropolis, with 
agents or members in other parts of 
the kingdom, to watch over and en- 
deavour to preserve the remaining 
ancient works from total destruc- 
tion or mutilation. It may be said 
that Churches, Mansions, Tombs, &c. 
ought to be protected by their legal 
guardians ; but it is lamentably known 
that these very persons are sometimes 
their, wanton and mercenary spolia- 
tors. The zealous and high-minded 
antiquary has his feelings continually 
annoyed in travelling through the 
country, by the entire extinction of 
many fine buildings and monuments 
of remote ages, and of the merciless 
and tasteless disfiguration of others : 
he has, however, the consolation and 
pleasure of seeing and examining some 
which still remain, as memorials of 
the science and talents of men and 
times far remote from ourown. He 
has witnessed some of these carefully 
preserved from dilapidation, —others 
renovated after the decay of age or 
accident, but others left to moulder 
from weather, or suffer mutilation 
from mischievous and reckless boys 
and men. To guard such as remain 
from further deterioration and destruc- 
tion,—to advise and assist legal au- 
thorities,—to be the means of pre- 


serving and conveying down to future | 


ages those works of real beauty and 
interest, and which are neglected or 
doomed to annihilation—it is proposed 
to establish a Society, to be called 
“Tue Guarpian or ANTIQUITIES.” 

It will not be necessary at present 
to enter into further details. In the 
ensuing winter the Society will be 
organised, and placed under the ma- 
nagement of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Council, &c. 


Yours, &c. J. Britron. 
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Mr. Urban, New yo ~ snes 

IT is no new observation, but not 
the less on that account to be consi- 
dered, that nothing presents remark- 
able passages of history to our imagi- 
nation in so forcible a manner as cer- 
tain visible objects contemporary and 
connected with them, which have sur- 
vived the accidents of each succeeding 
age. 

Such is WaLtuHam Cross, a monu- 
ment remarkable for the illustrious 
historical character whom it comme- 
morates, and rendered still more pre- 
cious by the beauty of its architectural 
design. 

This elegant structure reminded the 
passenger, by a striking example, of 
that mortality which awaits the high- 
est as well as the lowest, and of that fu- 
ture and eternal state of existence into 
which all must pass; while he was 
superstitiously taught to pray for the 
soul of her whom the rich monument 
commemorated ; for a spirit fled be- 
yond the reach of human intercession, 
and summoned before the just and 
merciful tribunal of God who gave it. 

The act, it must be confessed, sa- 
voured of charity in him who per- 
formed it; but the doctrine had no 
foundation in Holy Writ, and held out 
a dangerous compromise for crime. 
What mattered it how worldly goods 
were spent or acquired, provided a 
portion of them should be left to pro- 
cure a stipendiary priest, for the pur- 
pose of praying the soul of the de- 
funct owner out of that dread ‘‘ pri- 
son house,” the secrets of which the 
poet has told us are unfit for mortal 
ear? The compact was indeed frau- 
dulent; for payment was received for a 
benefit which no pecuniary bribe could 
purchase. 

Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand the 
third, King of Castile and Leon, the 
only child by his second wife Joan, 
daughter and heir of John Count of 
Ponthieu, was married to Prince Ed- 
ward, eldest son of Henry the Third, 
when he was yet but fifteen years of 
age, in 1254, at Burgos in Spain, with 
the approbation of her brother Al- 
phonso, who had succeeded to the 
kingdoms before named. 

Alphonso was so much struck with 
the commanding stature and elegant 
deportment of the youthful prince, 
that he himself invested him with the 
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girdle of knighthood. Returning with 
his bride to his father’s court, Edward 
was welcomed, says Matthew Paris, 
as an angel from God, with the high- 
est demonstrations of joy, ‘‘ quasi an- 
gelus Dei cum summa suscipitur jubi- 
latione.””* Fabian tells us he brought 
his princess to London, where ‘‘ she 
was honourably received of the citi- 
zens, the city richly curtained and 
garnished with divers rich cloths; the 
King (Henry III.) was present at her 
coming, and she was conveyed through 
the city to St. John’s without Smith- 
field, and there lodged for a while, 
but after removed to. the Savoy.” + 

One of the prince’s attendants on 
this matrimonial expedition, John 
Mansel, brought with him the char- 
ter of the King of Castile and Leon, 
sealed with a bulla of gold, by which 
he quit-claimed the whole of Gascony 
for himself and his heirs to the King 
of England and his successors. Henry, 
on recognition of this gift, more com- 
plimentary than substantial, imme- 
diately surrendered it to his son, with 
Ireland, Wales, the towns of Bristol, 
Stamford, and Grantham. 

Edward, fifteen years after his mar- 
riage with Eleanor (during which inter- 
val he had distinguished himself in va- 
rious chivalrous encounters and poli- 
tical events), was signed with the 
cross at Northampton by Ottobon, the 
legate of the Pope, at the same time 
with .his brother Edmund and the 
Earl of Gloucester. { 

Two years subsequent to this cere- 
mony, he set out on his expedition to 
the Holy Land, in accomplishment of 
his vow, accompanied by his wife, the 
faithful companion of his perils, who 
there gave birthto a daughter Joan, sur- 
named de Acre (Acon), from the place 
where she first drew breath. This 
Joan became the wife of Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester. While Ed- 
ward was sojourning at Acre, a cor- 
respondence was opened with him by 
a certain Saracen Amiral of Joppa, 
who professed a high respect for his 
character, and testified a desire to be- 
come a Christian. The messenger em- 
ployed by the Amiral was one Anza- 
zim, a member of that extraordinary 
tribe called Assassins, whose elective 





* Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. edit. Watts, 
p- 890. 

+ Fabian’s Chronicle, reprint, p. 338. 

t Matt. Paris, p. 1005. 
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monarch received the appellation of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
who have since given a name to all 
hired murderers. This man, we are 
informed, had been brought up ac- 
cording to the custom of the sect to 
which he belonged, in a subterra- 
neous cavern, a troglodyte from his 
birth; in order that, unaccustomed to 
the influence of civilization, and thus 
anawed by respect for rank, he might 
rush on any prince an enemy of his 
religion, and put him to death; in- 
structed to believe that, if he should 
perish in such an act, the joys of Pa- 
radise in life eternal awaited him. We 
may doubt, after this statement, of the 
innocence of the Amiral’s intentions 
alleged by historians, since he employ- 
ed such an ambassador. 

Anzazim on one. of these missions 
approached the English prince, and 
requested a private audience. Edward 
dismissed his attendants, and retired 
with the messenger to an oriel win- 
dow, when on a sudden the wily As- 
sassin drew a poisoned dagger and 
stabbed the King twice in the arm, 
and once, probably thrusting at his 
breast, under the arm-pit. Edward 
struck the villain down with his foot 
and slew him with his own knife, in 
wresting which from his grasp, he 
dreadfully wounded his hand. 

According to others, he dashed out 
the miscreant’s brains with the tripod 
supporter of a table standing by.. 

The wounds festered from the ve- 
nom with which the point of the wea- 
pon that inflicted them had been im- 
bued. Edward’s affectionate consort 
is said with her own mouth to have 
extracted the poison, applying her 


tongue to the rankling wounds until 
they healed, and receiving no injury 
herself from the act. On which re- 
lation an old authority has taken oc- 
casion, somewhat quaintly, to observe 
on the sovereign efficacy of a good 
wife’s tongue when properly applied.* 
Knyghton takes the credit of the cure 
from Queen Eleanor, and gives it to 
a skilful surgeon, who boldly excised 
the mortified flesh from the arm of his 
royal patient.¢ If this should be con- 
sidered the more probable account, 
there is no reason to doubt of the 
Queen’s anxious attendance on her 
husband under this casualty, which 
might give rise to a romantic version 
of her conduct. She bore Edward four 
sons, of whom the youngest succeed- 
ed to his crown, the unfortunate Ed- 
ward the Second, surnamed of Caer- 
narvon; and nine daughters; and hav- 
ing been his wife for thirty-six years, 
deceased, in an expedition with him 
towards the northern borders, on the 
27th November, 1290; at the house of 
Sir Richard Weston at Herdby or 
Harby, in the parish of North Clifton 
upon Trent, five miles from Lincoln. 
Edward caused her body to be con- 
veyed to London in great pomp, and 
himself retraced his steps to attend it. 
It was received into the churches at 
different stages on its road, namely, 
at Lincoln, Newark, Grantham, Lei- 
cester, Stamford, Geddington, North- 
ampton,§ Stony-Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, &ce. 
and at every one of these resting-places 
the King caused a Cross to be erected, 
bearing statues of her and the armo- 
rial achievements which appertained 
to her dignities. 








* Speed, Hist. of England. 


t+ Hen. de Knyghton apud Decem Scriptores, p. 2457. 


+ Descriptions for Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, p. 31. 











§ The design of the Northampton Cross very closely resembles that of Waltham : the 
principal distinctions being that it has eight sides, and.that there are four statues of the 
Queen. It is more perfect than Waltham Cross; and indeed its chief injuries are those 
of addition, Four dials are placed on the uppermost story ; and on the front next the road 
are the arms of Queen Anne, and two ostentatious tablets, commemorating two repairs in 
1713 and 1762. It is high time these should be removed. A remarkable feature arnong 
the ornaments is an open book, carved on four of the sides, about the proper height to be 
read, probably intended to represent a missal, and to suggest to the traveller to offer his 


devotions for the defunct. The situation of this Cross is very favourable, on a bank next | 


the high road, on the hill above Northampton. It terminates with a plain cross. 

The design of the Cross at Geddington is different; and it was probably erected at a 
considerably less expense. Jt is triangular, except that the centre of each side projects 
with a very slight angle. The shaft for the height of about twenty feet is a flat surface, 
diapered with flowery patterns in six long pannels. On these are placed the shields, as on 
the other crosses; and above are three statues of the Queen in niches, The crowning 
member is a group of buttresses, with pinnacles and finials. 

There are views of all three of the Crosses, by which their features may be compared, in 
thie Vetusta Monuments, vol. IIL. and Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, vol. I. 
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The Abbey Church of Waltham 
Holy Cross received the sad remains 
of departed royalty for the night, and 
at the point where the procession di- 
verged from the high road to convey 
the body to the sacred precinct, Walt- 
ham Cross was erected. 

The venerable Church at Waltham 
had been originally founded by Tovy, 
stalhere or standard-bearer to King 
Canute, for the reception of a crucifix 
of stone, bearing an image of our Sa- 
viour, and said to have been disco- 
vered in the west of England, by the 
miraculous direction of an angel from 
heaven, delivered to a poor smith.* 

The demesne of Waltham (Weald 
ham, the hamlet in the forest,) revert- 
ing to Edward the Confessor on the 
death of Tovy, he gave it to Harold, 
afterwards Kingof England, the nephew 
of Editha his wife. Harold construct- 
ed a spacious Church of stone on the 
spot, and endowed it for a dean and 
eleven secular canons. These canons 
were expelled by Henry II. to make 
room for Augustine monks; and 
Henry III. probably rebuilt a great 
portion of the Church, for Matthew 
Paris speaks of a dedication of it with 
great pomp in the year 1242.7 

That part of the Church now stand- 
ing, consisting of the nave, was, I 
have no doubt, of Harold’s erecting ; 
and consequently the very ailes re- 
main at this day, which re-echoed 
with solemn dirges for the Saxon mo- 
narch, emphatically styled “‘infelix,”’ { 
and for the illustrious Eleanor of Eng- 
land, Castile, Leon, and Penthieu. 
These reflections press on the mind of 
the antiquary, who views the massive 
columns and huge circular arches,§ 
their indented ornaments, and gro- 
tesque heads, which characterize the 
architecture of the remnant of the 
Church of Waltham Holy Cross. Its 
extensive site eastward is still indi- 
cated by the level sward which has 
replaced its pavement, and which lies 
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at least a yard lower than the adjoin- 
ing burial-ground. 

Waltham Cross has been often de~ 
scribed, and descriptions of buildings 
seldom convey a well defined idea; it 
will be better therefore to call in the 
efficient aid of delineation, and to lay 
before your readers an etching, chiefly 
derived from Mr. Clarke’s plan for its 
restoration; and to content myself with 
observing that it is a structure of the 
most chaste and elegant period of the 
pointed style, and that it owes the 
state of sharpness and preservation in 
which the greater part of its orna- 
mental details at present appear, to 
the hardness of the stone in which 
they have been executed. 

The arms of England, Castile, and 
Leon, and Ponthieu, || on shields sus- 
pended by their guiges or straps, from 
knots of foliage, decorate the hexago- 
nal compartments of its basement 
story. The elegant style of these or- 
naments closely resembles that of the 
ancient shields in the nave of West- 
minster Abbey, commemorating the 
benefactors to the fabric. 

The three figures of the Queen which 
adorn the second stage, and whose 
draperies are disposed in a taste that 
would not disgrace the Grecian school, 
have suffered much from exposure in 
an elevated situation to the stress of 
weather. Those who have hitherto 
attempted in drawings to restore these 
figures, have greatly erred in altering 
their attitude, and in placing a sceptre 
and a mundus in the Queen’s hands, 
which latter distinction is inappro- 
priate, for the orb, as the mark of so- 
vereignty, can only belong to queens 
regnant. 

Luckily we are in possession of ex- 
cellent authority for restoring the fi- 
gures of Queen Eleanor at Waltham 
Cross. The attitude in which they 
were placed is that which was much 
in vogue in representing females on 
the seals and sculptures of the period ; 





* Cotton MSS. Brit. Mus. 
t Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. p. 595. 


t “‘ The Church of this Monastery,” says Weever, ‘* hath escaped the hammers of de- 
struction, and with a venerable aspect showeth us the magnitude of the rest of this religious 
structure. Herein Harold made his vows and prayers for victorie, when he marched against 
the Norman conqueror.”’-—Fun. Monum. p. 642. 

§ See them boldly delineated in Mr. Coney’s etching, in the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vol. VJ.; also three plates in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, vol. II1. 

\| The arms of Castile and Leon, Quarterly, Gules, a castle Or, and Argent, alion ram- 
ea Purpure. These were used by Eleanor’s father Ferdinand, as King of Castile and 

on, and are considered to be the first instance of two coats being borne quarterly ia 
one shield. The arms of the Earldom of Ponthieu were, Or, three bendlets Azure within 


a bordure Gules. 
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the left hand seizes the cordon of the 
mantle, and draws it over the shoul- 
ders, while the right holds a short scep- 
tre in an easy position. The posture 
of the statues on Waltham Cross was 
precisely that of the female figure re- 
presented on the seal of this Queen 
engraved in Sandford’s Genealogical 
History of England, and also on that 
of her daughter-in-law Queen Isa- 
bella, and which have accordingly 
been referred to by the artist who exe- 
cuted the accompanying etching. The 
eye of the most unpractised observer 
will at a glance perceive the elegance 
ef this position, contrasted with that 
of a figure holding a long sceptre in one 
hand, and a ball in the other. Little 
difficulty in the restoration of these 
images will therefore arise ; the bolder 
folds of their draperies are still ex- 
tant; the crown on one remains very 
perfect ; and the effigy in the Abbey* 
will supply the features. 

The point likely to be mooted by 
critics in our ancient architecture, is 
the proper mode of restoring the Cross 
which surmounted the whole struc- 
ture. A small portion only of its shaft 
remains. I could suggest that an 
appropriate example for its comple- 
tion might be derived from a cross 
which 1 conceive to be of the period 
of Edward 1. and which stands in the 
high road, in the village of Stretham 
between Cambridge and Ely, I sketch- 
ed it in 1824, as below. 








pp Snes ~ 
Stretham Cross, Cambridaeshire. 





* See the beautiful etching after the ef- 
figy of Queen Eleanor, by the late C. A. 
Stothard, esq. F.S.A. in his «* Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain.” 
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I have a strong suspicion, however, 
from the undecorated character of the 
supporting plinth and of the portion 
of the shaft which remains, that the 
structure at Waltham was terminated 
by a plain cross, approaching the form 
of the cross patee in the upper limb and 
transverse portion. Such indeed is the 
cross which crowns Queen’s Cross at 
Northampton ; and one of a similar 
form appears on a curious ancient 
seal of the Abbey Church of Walt- 
ham.¢ This cross is there planted 
on a rock (Mount Calvary), by two 
supporting angels. Round the verge, 
in uncial characters, is the inscrip- 
tion, HOC EST SIGILL’ ECCLESIE SANCTE 
CRVCIS DE WALTHAAM. 

To return, however, to the subject 
of the restoration of Queen Eleanor’s 
Cross. I ardently hope, Mr. Urban, 
that the gentlemen who have stepped 
forward to preserve this national his- 
torical monument, will meet with the 
support they deserve. The Crown it- 
self will surely not be reluctant to 
contribute towards an undertaking in 
which the remembrance of its ancient 
dignity is concerned.{ 

In conclusion, may I ask, when shall 
we hear of some spirited and influen- 
tial individual convening a public 
meeting for the purpose of forming 
**a General Conservative Fund for 
Ancient English Architecture?” a plan 
which 1 ventured to suggest to you in 
a communication to your Magazine of 
April last, p. 303, and which appears to 
me the only one likely to be made ex- 
tensively efficient in preserving objects 
so important to our national glory, and 
the general diffusion of intelligence and 


taste. Ae. a. 
—_@— 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, May 3. 
MANY even of those who have 
made History their peculiar study, are 
not perhaps aware how much Chro- 


+ See Ogborne’s History of Essex. 

t The Society of Antiquaries, at the in- 
stance of their Secretary Dr. Stukeley, in- 
terfered to preserve it, and at their sugges- 
tion the brick-work was carried round its 
hase, and posts erected, in the year 1757, 
by John, second Lord Monson, lord of the 
manor of Cheshunt, in which parish the 
Cross stands. See Clutterbuck’s Hist. of 
Hertfordshire, vol. II. p. 78. In this work 
is a beautiful view of Waltham Cross, and 
the landscape to the eastward of it, drawn 
by E. Blore, from a sketch by the late W. 
Alexander, and engraved by H. Le Keux. 
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nology is indebted to the ancient coins 
of Greece and Rome. To point out 
all those dates on their coins by which 
History may be illustrated, and Chro- 
nology confirmed or corrected, would 
require a more minute acquaintance 
with the details of history than I can 
boast of ; but I shall be satisfied if I 
shall be able to direct the attention of 
the reader to the principal sources 
from which this information can be 
obtained. 

The first coins which present us 
with dates, are those of the Ptolemies 
kings of Egypt. The founder of this 
dynasty, Ptolemy surnamed Soter, was 
one of the celebrated Generals of Alex- 
ander, and, on the death of that prince, 
established himself on the throne of 
Egypt. Dates are to be found on his 
coins, and on those of most of his 
successors; but, as the greatest part of 
them are merely the dates of the king’s 
reign, and are not counted from a 
common era, they are but of little 
value; and, as all these kings bear the 
name of Ptolemy, it would be in ge- 
neral impossible even to appropriate 
their coins to the monarchs who struck 
them, were it not for the surnames of 
Philadelphus, Philopater, &c. with 
which the name of Ptolemy is gene- 
rally accompanied. A few of them, 
indeed, particularly those of Ptolemy 
II. and III. bear dates from the era of 
Ptolemy I. but these are so few in 
number as to be of little value to 
Chronology, although useful in class- 
ing the coins themselves, many of 
which can only be ascertained by the 
portraits they bear; which, however 
well executed, must form but an un- 
satisfactory mode of arranging them, 
when we consider the great length of 
some of the reigns, and the change of 
features resulting therefrom, and also 
the resemblance which some of the 
kings bore to one another. A few of 
these coins are useful in confirming 
the account we have of the length of 
their reigns, the date of the last year 
being found on some of them, and 
nearly the last on several. The his- 
tory of these kings, however, derives 
a considerable degree of illustration 
from the coins of the Syrian kings, 
with whose history that of Egypt is 
much blended. 


Syria. 


Of those coins which bear dates the 
next in chronological order, but infi- 
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nitely the first in. importance, are 
those of the kings of Syria, commonly 
called Seleucide, from Seleucus the 
founder of the dynasty, who began to 
reign in 312 B.C. and from which 
era the coins of his successors bear 
date. 

On those of the first six kings no 
dates are found, and but few on those 
of Antiochus III. and Seleucus 1V., 
but on those of Demetrius I. and the 
fifteen monarchs who followed, (a pe- 
riod which, although of only eighty 
years, is one of the most eventful to 
be found in history,) they are ex- 
tremely numerous, and of the utmost 
importance, not only in fixing the pe- 
riods of the reigns of the Syrian kings, 
and the most important events which 
occurred in their reigns, but also in 
elucidating the History of Egypt, Ma- 
cedon, Rome, and other countries, at 
that period so intimately connected 
with that of Syria. To begin then 
with Demetrius 1. it is mentioned in 
1 Maccabees, vii. 1, that it was in 
the 151st year of the era of the Seleu- 
cide, that Demetrius departed from 
Rome for Syria, where he declared 
himself king; and afterwards, chap. x. 
57, that Alexander Bala, after Deme- 
trius was defeated and slain, received 
the king of Egypt’s daughter in mar- 
riage in the year 162; from which it 
appears that Demetrius reigned about 
eleven years. Josephus also mentions 
that Antiochus IV. died in the year 
149, and that Antiochus V. his son 
and successor, reigned two years, 
when he was put to death by Deme- 
trius, and that afterwards the latter 
reigned eleven years. 

These two accounts, which per- 
fectly agree, are however at variance 
with those of several other historians, 
who date Demetrius’s accession at the 
year 150, and make his reign thirteen 
years, whilst others have assumed the 
intermediate number of twelve years. 
The coins, however, of Demetrius and 
Alexander, are in evidence that Jo- 
sephus and the Book of Maccabees 
were right; for, of the numerous dates 
we have of Demetrius, the first is 153, 
and the last 162, whilst we have dates 
of Alexander of the year 161, he having 
seized a part of the kingdom, and as- 
sumed the title of king some time be- 
fore the defeat and death of Deme- 
trius. It is therefore nearly certain 
that the latter reigned only from 151 
to 162. 
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Alexander Bala. Josephus mentions 
that this usurper laid claim to the 
crown of Syria in 160, that he obtained 
the kingdom on the defeat and death 
of Demetrius, and was himself de- 
feated and slain by Demetrius II. after 
a reign of five years. The Book of 
Maccabees also mentions that Alexan- 
der was slain in 167. Other writers 
make him reign seven years, counting 
of course the two years from 160 to 
162, during which he disputed the 
throne with Demetrius. All these ac- 
counts are confirmed by the coins of 
Alexander, which bear the dates 161, 
167, and by those of Demetrius II. 
which commence with 167, and those 
of his rival Antiochus V1. which com- 
mence with the same year. 

On the death of Alexander Bala in 
167, the throne of Syria was contested 
by Demetrius II. son of Demetrius 1. 
and by Antiochus VI. supported by 
Tryphon. 

Demetrius having been made cap- 
tive by the king of Parthia, Antiochus 
remained in undisputed possession of 
the kingdom, but was in a short time 
murdered by Tryphon his guardian, 
who seized the crown; the title of the 
latter was however contested by An- 
tiochus VII. the brother of Demetrius, 
and Tryphon was defeated and slain. 
The first date we. meet with on the 
coins of Demetrius II. is 167, and the 
first on those of Antiochus VI. also 
167, which perfectly agrees with the 
Book of Maccabees, which says that 
Demetrius began to reign in that year. 
Of Antiochus VI. we have the dates 
167 to 170. We have also of Deme- 
trius the date 173, found on a coin of 
Tyre, and probably struck after he 
was carried into captivity, but none 
afterwards, until 181; this, with the 
exception of the date on the coin of 
Tyre, agrees with the Book of Macca- 
bees, which says that Demetrius was 
carried into captivity by the king of 
Media in 172, and it will be found to 
agree also with Josephus, who says 
that, a short time after Demetrius was 
made captive, Antiochus was murder- 
ed by Tryphon, after a reign of four 
years ; and if, as it is probable, Anti- 
ochus VI.’s reign began towards the 
close of 167, and ‘ended in the early 
part of 172, it would not make more 
than four years and a half, which 
would be little more than what Jo- 
sephus mentions. 

The agreement between the coins 
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and the two authorities I have quoted, 
will be found completed as to these 
reigns by the following evidence af- 
forded by them. Ist. The Book of 
Maccabees mentions that in 174 An- 
tiochus VII. claimed the crown from 
Tryphon, and besieged him in Dora. 


.2d. Josephus says, that Tryphon fled 


from Dora to Apamea, where he was 
taken and put to death, after a reign 
of three years; and, as he gives four 
years to Antiochus VI. the seven years 
counted from 167 will exactly fall in 
with 174. 3d. The first date on the 
coins of Antiochus VII. is also 174. 

After this period the Chronology of 
Syria derives but little assistance from 
the Book of Maccabees, which is the 
more to be regretted, as the history of 
that country now becomes more com- 
plex and intricate ; much information 
however is derived from Josephus and 
Justin, and the dates on the coins are 
of still more importance. 

Antiochus VII. being defeated and 
slain in a battle against the Parthians, 
Demetrius II. recovered the kingdom; 
but, having engaged in a war with the 
king of Egypt, the latter set up Alex- 
ander II. surnamed Zebina, as a claim- 
ant for the Syrian throne; and, De- 
metrius being slain at Tyre, Alexander 
finally obtained the kingdom. His 
throne was however disputed by An- 


tiochus VIII. surnamed Grypus, son * 


of Demetrius, and Alexander was de- 
feated and slain; after which, Antio- 
chus VIII. reigned for some years 
jointly with his mother, and after- 
wards by himself. Writers are much 
at variance as to the chronological ar- 
rangement of these events, but the 
surest and most satisfactory evidence 
will be found in the dates on the coins. 

With respect to the reigns I have 
enumerated, the dates which require 
to be ascertained are: 1. That of the 
death of Antiochus VII.; 2d. That of 
the claim of Alexander to the crown; 
3d. That of the death of Demetrius ; 
4th. The period when Antiochus VIII. 
disputed the throne with Alexander ; 
5th. The death of Alexander; and 6th. 
The death of Cleopatra, from which 
event the sole reign of Antiochus may 
be dated. 

The dates afforded by the coins 
prove beyond doubt that these six 
events, with the exception of the third 
and fourth, took place with consi- 
derable intervals between, and the 
mistakes committed by several chro- 
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nologists seem to have originated from 
considering the defeat and death of 
Demetrius to have immediately fol- 
lowed the claim of Alexander, and that 
Antiochus VIII. and Cleopatra did 
not reign in any part of Syria until 
the death of Alexander. 

The dates of Demetrius II. from his 
restoration, are from 181 to 187. 
Those of Antiochus VIl. 174 to 187. 
Those of Alexander II. 184 to 190. 
Those of Cleopatra and Antiochus 
VII1. 187 to 194, all inclusive. 

All those dates can easily be recon- 
ciled with historical accounts, except 
those of Antiochus VII. from 182 to 
187, which appear to me almost im- 
possible to be accounted for, except by 
supposing them struck by Antiochus 
IX. surnamed Cyzicenus, the son of 
Antiochus VII. who may have even 
at that early period claimed a right to 
the throne, and perhaps been in pos- 
session of some portion of the exten- 
sive dominions of Syria; and they 
could not have been struck by An- 
tiochus VIII. in the lifetime of his 
father, as Demetrius had an elder son 
who succeeded him, by the name of 
Seleucus V. 

Froelich, endeavouring to account 
for these dates, has quoted 2 Macca- 
bees, ch. 1. to show that Antiochus 
VII. was killed several years later 
than has been generally supposed, but 
I do not think the authority sufficiently 
supports him, as the letter there 
quoted, although dated in the year 
188 of the era of the Seleucide, does 
not speak of the death of Antiochus 
as an event which had just taken 
place ; and all other authorities, sup- 
ported by the dates of the coins of 
Alexander, beginning with 184, are 
completely at variance with the sup- 
position. 

The first date of Demetrius after 
his restoration is 181; which agrees 
with the accounts of most writers, so 
that we may regard that as the date of 
Antiochus’s death, and Demetrius’s 
restoration. As the date of 187 is to 
be found on the coins of Demetrius, 
and also on those of Cleopatra and 
Antiochus VIII. we may well conclude 
that to have been the date of Deme- 
trius’s death, the reign of Seleucus V. 
which lasted only a few months, and 
the accession of Cleopatra and Antio- 
chus VIII. The next dates of the 
portion of history I have just noticed, 
are those of the claim of Alexander 
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Zebina, and the period when his reign 
terminated; thechronologists of greatest 
repute make the year 185 the first, 
and 189 the last of his reign; but, as 
the dates 184 and 190 occur on his 
coins, I think there can be little doubt 
as to the accuracy of the latter. 

The last of those dates to be ascer- 
tained is that of the death of Cleopatra; 
the year 192 has been generally as- 
signed as that of her death, but, as 
194 occurs on her coins, the latter 
must be preferred. 

The remainder of the history of the 
Syrian monarchs is still more compli- 
cated than that I have just noticed, 
and the dates on their coins less nu- 
merous ; much assistance may, how- 
ever, still be derived from them. An- 
tiochus VIII. after his mother’s death, 
enjoyed the kingdom in peace for a 
few years, when his title was disputed 
by his half-brother Antiochus IX. sur- 
named Cyzicenus, who, if the coins I 
have noticed bearing the name of An- 
tiochus, and the dates 182-187, be- 
long to him, must have urged his 
claim at a much earlier period. The 
two brothers then for some years ap- 
pear to have reigned in different parts 
of Syria, Antiochus VIII. at Antioch, 
and Antiochus IX. at Damascus. On 
the death of the former his son Seleu- 
cus VI. succeeded, and defeated and 
slew Cyzicenus, but was in turn de- 
feated by Antiochus X. surnamed Pius, 
the son of Cyzicenus, and flying to 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, was there killed. 

After this, the throne of Syria was 
contested by Antiochus X. the son of 
Cyzicenus, and Antiochus XI. ; Philip, 
and Demetrius III. sons of Grypus. 
Antiochus XI. was defeated and slain 
by Antiochus X. who himself fell in 
battle against the Parthians, leaving 
Philip and Demetrius in possession of 
Syria ; and Demetrius being after- 
wards made captive by Mithridates 
king of Parthia, Philip for a short time 
had sole possession of Syria, until 
Demetrius dying in captivity, their 
fifth brother Antiochus XII. and Dio- 
nysius, claimed that portion at least 
which belonged to Demetrius, which 
he seems to have possessed until he 
was attacked, defeated, and slain, by 
Aretas king of Arabia. After this, 
Syria fell into the hands of Tigranes 
king of Armenia, who enjoyed it for 
many years; but was at last deposed 
by the Romans under Lucullus, who 
placed Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus, the 
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son of Cyzicenus, on the throne; but, 
he being four years after deposed by 
Pompey, Syria thenceforth became a 
Roman province. Appian, Josephus, 
and Justin, are the principal historians 
who have given us an account of the 
complicated history of these princes, 
and considerable differences may be 
observed in their narratives. I shall 
merely however notice such evidence 
as the dates on the coins supply us 
with, which in this part of the Syrian 
series are not very numerous. 

Justin says that Grypus, after his 
mother’s death, reigned eight years in 
quiet, until his throne was disputed 
by Cyzicenus; but this is contradicted 
by the coins, for 194 is found on the 
coins of Cleopatra and Antiochus, and 
199 on those of Cyzicenus, a period of 
only five years. As to the length of 
Grypus’s reign, Josephus informs us 
that he reigned twenty-nine years; 
which, counted from 187, would place 
his death in 216, which was probably 
not far from the truth; his coins, 
however, throw no light on this point, 
as the last date afforded by them is 
206. The dates of Cyzicenus do not 
go further than 211, and we have no 
dates of Seleucus VI., Antiochus X., 
XI., or XII. Some writers make 
Philip’s reign commence in 217, others 
in 219 and 221; and some place the 
termination in 229, others in 23] and 
235. The dates on his coins, which 
are numerous, are from 220 to 229, 
both inclusive. As to Demetrius III. 
some writers make his reign to com- 
mence in 219, some in 222, but these 
are corrected by his dates, which are 
218-224. Justin says, Tigranes reign- 
ed eighteen years; Blair’s Chronology 
gives him only fourteen; whilst others 
give him twenty. It is probable how- 
ever that Blair was right, as Antiochus 
Asiaticus is generally supposed to 
have been placed on the throne in 
243; which, counting from 229, the 
last date on the coins of Philip, would 
be exactly fourteen years. The dates 
on his coins are only 236 to 241. 

BiTHyNIA. 

The next in chronological order are 
the coins of the kings of Bithynia, 
but the information we derive from 
them is extremely limited. No dates 
appear before Nicomedes II. who is 
said to have ascended the throne 149 
B.C.; the first date on his coins is 
150, which counted from 457 A. V.C. 
he supposed date of their era, an- 
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swers to 607 A. V.C. or 146 B.C. His 
dates, which are very numerous, end 
with 203, answering to 93 B.C. which, 
if Sestrini is right in the appropria- 
tion of these coins, must have been 
the last year of his reign, as 204 ap- 
pears on those given to Nicomedes III. 
The dates which follow end with 223; 
but the most celebrated numismatic 
writers differ as to their appropria- 
tion, for Sestini gives them all to Ni- 
comedes, whilst Dumersau and others 
assign some of them to Nicomedes IV. 

The dates found on the coins of the 
kings of Parthia, and the Bosphorus, 
and some others, remain to be consi- 
dered; but I must beg leave to make 
them the subject of another letter. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, 

OMNIA Rome cum pretio, is an 
adage as true now as it was 2000 years 
ago, and every one who reads the 
newspapers of the day must have seen 
the advertisements headed ‘‘ Douceur,” 
seeking a ‘“‘ Permanent Mercantile Si- 
tuation,”’ a term now well understood 
to mean something else which I de- 
cline naming, and for which various 
sums are continually offered from 501. 
to 2000/.; and it is a remarkable fact 
that not one of these advertisements is 
ever repeated ; I can safely aver this, 
as I have perused the Times News- 
paper daily for many years, and have 
paid particular attention to this branch 
of its intelligence. About forty years 
since, however, there scems to have 
been less scrupulosity, as old Hooker 
would say, in these matters, for in 
the Oracle Newspaper of Nov. 1794, 
we have the following : 

‘“¢ TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS ready 


to be given to any lady or gentleman who 


- has interest to procure a LIEUTENANT’S 


COMMISSION in the NAVY, for a young 
gentleman of honvur and reputation now on 
service in the Grand Fleet, and who has 
passed the proper examination with great 
credit, and really deserves promotion. Se- 
crecy may be depended on. Answers ad- 
dressed to S. F. City Coffee House, Cheap- 
side, will be attended to.” 

Does the march of honesty keep 
pace with the march of intellect? I 
am afraid not, Mr. Urban; and, though 
we may be more enlightened and more 
refined than those who have gone be- 
fore us, | much doubt whether there 
be a greater sprinkling of integrity 
among us, than in former times. The 
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growth of knowledge and of selfishness 
seems to be simultaneous, and like 
the Siamese twins exhibited some time 
since, ‘they appear to possess a coeta- 
neous existence. We may almost say 
with honest Ben, in his.‘ Staple of 
News :”” 


“ Virtue and honesty, hang’em ; poor thin mem- 
branes 

Of honour; who respects them? 0, the fates! 

How hath all just true reputation fall’n; 

Since money, this base money, ‘gan to have any! 


Yours, &c. Q. 


O_p Huneerrorp Marker. 


AMONG the various improvements 
now taking place in the neighbour- 
hood of Charing Cross, the renovation 
of Hungerford Market, and the adap- 
tation of it as a Market for the sale of 
Fish, and for the accommodation of 
the western portion of the Metropo- 
lis, promises to be one of the most be- 
neficial. We propose, in our next 
month’s Magazine, to give a descrip- 
tion, with a plate, of the new build- 
ing; which we preface, on the pre- 
sent occasion, with a view of the old 
Market-house. 

It appears probable that the Market 
originated, as other public improve- 
ments have done, from an accidental 
fire, by which the town. residence of 
the Hungerford family was destroyed. 
This: occurrence. is. thus recorded’ by 
Pepys in his Diary : 

¢1669, April 26. A great fire happened 
in Durham yard last night, burning the 
house of one Lady Hangerford, who was to 
come to town to it this night; and so the 
house is burried, new furnished, by cateless- 
ness of the girl sent to take off a candle 
from a bunch of candles, which she did by 
burning it off, and left the rest, as is sup- 
posed, on fire. The King and Court were 
here, it seems, and stopped the fire by blow- 
ing up of the next house.” 


Charles the Second, who had been 
ealled upon for great personal activity 
at the great Fire, only three years be- 
fore, was at this period: much alive to 
similar accidents. 

The market was established by the 
authority of a charter granted in 1679, 
in which the premises were described 
as ‘“‘ Hungerford House, alias Hun- 
gerford Inn, situate in or near the 
Strand, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields;” and permission was 
given to Sir Edward Hungerford, K.B. 
and his heirs, to hold a market there 

Gent. Mac, August, 1832. 
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on every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday. Six years afterwards (1685) 
King James the Second issued his let-: 
ters patent, which, after reciting the 
above grant to Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, states that Sir Stephen Fox and 
Sir Christopher Wren, knights, had 
become by purchase the proprietors in 
fee of the said Market, and gave li- 
cense to all persons to bring and ex- 
pose to sale within the said Market, 
on the days aforesaid, meal, flour, 
grain, and corn, and that Sir S. Fox 
and Sir C. Wren should receive the 
tolls and other profits. 

The Market-house was probably 
erected from the designs of Sir C. 
Wren ; and, from the inscription given 
hereafter, it appears to have been 
completed in 1682. It consisted of a 
lofty and spacious hall, with a large 
room above ;- but was latterly subdi- 
vided into several tenements, consist- 
ing of stables, cart-houses, carpenters’ 
shops, &c. _On the west side of the 
surrounding area was an open colon- 
nade, or piazza, in which were a few 
shops for provisions, which have form- 
ed, until the present alterations, the 
sole remaining semblance of a market. 
Seymour, who published in 1735, 
says, “‘ This Market at first was very 
likely to have taken well, éspecially 
for‘fruit and herbs, as lying so con- 
venient ‘for the gardeners to land their 
goods at.the stairs, without the charge 
and trouble; of porters to carry them 
farther by land, as now to Covent- 
garden-market.; but, being baulk’d at 
first, it turns to little.account, and 
that of Covent-garden hath got the 
start; which is much resorted unto, 
and well served with all fruits and 
herbs, good in their kind.”’ * 

In Seymour’s time the large room 
in the Market-house was used as the 
school for the charity children of St. 
Martin’s parish. At the period of 
thé publication of “‘ London and its 
Environs described,”’ in six volumes 
octavo, 1761, the room had become a 
French church; how long it continued 
in-that occupation does not appear. 

The founder. of this Market, Sir Ed- 
ward Hungerford, was the represen- 
tative of the illustrious family of Hun- 
gerford, of Farley in Wiltshire. His 
father, Anthony Hungerford, esq. died 





* Survey of the Cities of London and 
Westminster, vol. Il. p. 654. 
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in 1657 ; and the son, falling in the 
evil days of King Charles the Second, 
acquired only such a bad eminence 
as might be attained in that dissipated 
Court. By his excessive extravagance, 
he squandered a princely fortune, and 
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even at that thriftless zra was stigma- 
tized by the appellation of the spend- 
thrift. He is said to have given 500 
guineas for a wig; * which was pro- 
bably of the same very magnificent 
proportions as represented in his bust. 
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This bust stood until lately on the 


north front of the old Market-house, 
with the following inscription : 


| 


‘¢ Forum, utilitati publicee perquam ne- 
cessarium, Regis Caroli ‘i. innuente Ma- 
jestate, propriis sumptibus erexit perfecit- 
que D. Edoardus Hungerford, Balnei Miles, 
anno M.DC.EXXXII.” 


The cross, or rather saltire, on his 
breast, which should have been re- 
presented within a shield, is the an- 
cient badge of the order of the Bath. 

On the key-stone of the gateway 
was carved the crest of Hungerford, a 
garb, or wheatsheaf, between two 
sickles, rising from a ducal coronet. 

Sir Edward Hungerford was made 
a Knight of the Bath at the Corona- 
tion of King Charles the Second, 


* Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, p. 116. 
t See Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, p. 31. 





April 23, 1661. His name has lately 
appeared more than once in the pages 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
his being one of the chief patrons of 
archery in that reign. It is signed to 
the Finsbury ticket, by which that 
subject was first introduced, in the 
number for February, p. 113. He 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regi- 
ment of Archers in 1661, and Colo- 
nel in 1682. + 

Although Sir Edward Hungerford 
had three wives, and had children by 
all,{ his ancient family seemed to 
expire with him; for by him the last 
remaining part of the once extensive 
property of the main line of the Hun- 
gerfords was dismembered and alie- 
nated.§ He assigned his estates to 
trustees for the benefit of his creditors, 





t Wood’s Bowman’s Glory. 


§ The wife of the celebrated John Evelyn had an uncle Edward Hungerford, esq. whom 
they visited in 1654 at Cadenham in Wiltshire, afterwards at a farm at Darnford Magna; 


and at a seat at Horninghold in Leicestershire. 


This wes Edward Hungerford, of Caden- 





ham, esq. who married Susanna, daughter of Sir John Pretyman, and sister to Lady Browne, 
Mrs. Evelyn’s mother. He died in 1667 ; and was succeeded by his son Sir George Hun- 
gerford. These facts are mentioned ; because it is remarked by the editor of Evelyn ina 
note, that Sir Edward Hungerford, K.B. presented to the Vicarage of Horninghold in 
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by whom Farley Castle and manor 
were sold in 1686 to Henry Baynton, 
esq. of Spye Park.* He lived, how- 
ever, to an advanced age; and at the 
time of his death, in 1711, he is said 
to have been one of the Poor Knights 
of Windsor.t 

During the greater part of his life 
he enjoyed the privilege of freedom 
from arrest, by having a seat in the 
House of Commons. In the Restora- 
tion Parliament he sat for the borough 
of Chippenham ; for which he was 
rechosen in 1661, 1678, 1679, and 
1681; in 1685, 1688, and 1690, he 
was elected for New Shoreham; and 
in 1695, 1698, 1700, and (though not 
in 1701, again in) 1702, for Steyning. 

Mrs. Crewe, a descendant of the 
Hungerfords, among other portraits 
of the family, had one of Sir Edward 
Hungerford ‘‘ the Spendthrift.” { 
Thriftless him selfe, but, lyke the goode 

manure, 

His rotten waste did fertilise the lande; 

And others’ thriftye toile hathe wrought 
the cure, 
A goodlie Mercatt joines the busie Strand, 


J.G.N. 
—_@— 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF PESTILENTIAL 
DISEASES. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 

1597. HISTORIANS afford us lit- 
tle information of the plague which 
appears to have severely handled the 
northern part of the kingdom this 
year, judging from the following ex- 
tracts from the parish register of Car- 
lisle: “‘The plague broke out Oct. 3, 
1597, and raged here from Sept. 22, 
1597, to Jan. 5, 1598 ;”’ added that 
“680 persons were buried there.” 
That more died we learn from an in- 
scription on the north wall of the ves- 
try at Penrith quoted by Camden, 
A.D. 1598, ‘‘ Ex gravi peste que re- 
gionibus hisce incubuit obierunt apud 
Penrith, 2260; Kendal 2500; Rich- 
mond 2200; Carlisle 1160.” 
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1603. The plague broke out in 
London this year, and raged to such a 
degree, that 38,000 persons were com- 
puted to have died of it in 12 months, 
though the whole population of the 
city amounted only to about 150,000 
inhabitants. 

1604. We find little account of its 
progress out of the metropolis, but that 
it extended far and wide there can be 
no doubt. Its ravages may be esti- 
mated by what is said of it in King’s 
Vale Royal. In Nantwich, in about 
ten months, the deaths were 500, be- 
ing equally violent in Chester and 
other parts of the county. In Man- 
chester 1000 died out of the then po- 
pulation of 8000 (its population by 
the census of 1831 was 270,961!) 
It was supposed that those places 
which showed most hospitality to all 
who fled from London during the 
plague, were less visited by it than 
others. It prevailed in Chester in- 
deed so early as 1602, continuing 
there till 1605, when it was particu- 
larly fatal; in 1603 650 persons hav- 
ing died, and in 1604 about 980. At 
one period the weekly average was 55. 
The fairs were suspended. The Court 
of Exchequer was kept at Tarvin, and 
the assizes at Nantwich, where, how- 
ever, as we have just seen, the mor- 
tality was considerable. 


1625. The reign of Charles I. was 
ushered in with an ominous visitation 
of pestilence, which, as Baker (Chro- 
nicles, p. 570,) tells us, broke out in 
London more dangerously than in the 
beginning of his father’s reign, inso- 
much that the King was fain to ad- 
journ the Parliament, because of the 
thin appearance of members by reason 
of the contagion. Its effects in the 
metropolis may be collected from the 
title of two pamphlets, viz. ‘‘ Lon- 
don’s Lamentation for her sinnes, and 
Complaint to the Lord her God, with 
a sovereign remedy against the Plague, 
by W. C. Crashaw, pastor, at White 











1676 (Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. Il. p. 610); which seems to identify the Knight of 


the Bath with the individual Evelyn called his uncle. As the Sir Edward Hungerford, K.B. 
of 1676, could have been none other than ‘* the Spendthrift,” of Farley, there must cer- 
tainly have heen some intercourse hetween the two branches of the family regarding the 
estate at Horninghold. They appear, however, from Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, to have 
been very distant cousins : their connecting ancestor having been so far back as Sir Ed- 
mund Hungerford, who died in 1484. There is in the History of Leicestershire no other 
information regarding the Hungerford estate at Horninghold, than the single presentation 


to the living. 


* Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, vol. III. p, 213. 


t+ Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, p. 32. 


t Ibid. p. 119, 
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Chapel ;” and ‘ London’s Complaint 
against her children in the country for 
their inhumanity during the Plague. 
By Benjamin Spenser, M.A. Reprint- 
ed in Morgan’s Phoenix.”” How far 
it extended into the country, we know 
not; but we have authority of its exis- 
tence in Cheshire, from the following 
curious instance of self-inhumation, 
extracted from the parish register of 
Malpas; and we also know that it 
was only kept out of Chester by ex- 
traordinary precaution. ‘‘ Richard 
Dawson being sicke of the plague, 
and perceyveing he must die at that 
tyme, arose out of his bed, and made 
his grave, and caused his nefew to 
cast strawe into the grave, which was 
not farre from the howse, and went 
and layd him down in the sayd grave, 
and caused clothes to be layd uppon, 
and soe departed out of this world ; 
this he did, because he was a stronge 
man, and heavier than his sayd ne- 
few and another wench was able to 
burye.” 

1647; 1648, 1649, 1650. In Ly- 
sons’s Cheshire it is said, that in that 
county between June 22 and Oct. 21, 
1906, persons were carried off by a 
contagious disorder, supposed to be 
plague, and probably continued more 
or less for the two or three years; as 
in King’s Vale Royal, it is stated that 
a great plague broke out at Chester in 
Midsummer, and carried off 2000 peo- 
ple, and that grass grew in the streets 
of the High Cross; and in Malcolm’s 
History of London, are inserted direc- 
tions for burying those who died of 
the plague. 

1665. Hitherto we have merely 
quoted from old historians and chro- 
niclers, who have furnished few par- 
ticulars ; but we now come to a fear- 
ful visitation, whose pathway may be 
traced in the familiar pages of Biogra- 
phical Memoirs written at the time. 
It is singular indeed that two such 
standard historians as Hume and Ra- 
pin scarcely allude to its existence 
further than briefly mentioning the 
sum total of deaths. De Foe in his 
well-known fictitious, yet well-founded 
narrative, has indeed fully made up 
for their deficiency; and the reader 
who wishes to become, we may al- 
most say, a spectator of the awful 
scene, has but to consult that vivid 
picture. Lingard too has given us 
an admirably condensed view of the 
disease, its progress, symptoms, and 
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effects ; we shall therefore chiefly con- 
fine ourselves to two writers, who re- 
corded in their diaries the continuous 
impressions and feelings and facts as 
they occurred; it need scarcely be 
added, that we refer to the Memoirs 
of Pepys and Evelyn. We shall pre- 
face our quotations from their records 
with a short summary. 

In the winter of 1664, it seems a 
few isolated cases of plague had oc- 
curred in the suburbs of London; suf- 
ficiently numerous, however, to excite 
alarm, and turn the attention of the 
public to the variations in the bills of 
mortality. The season was as usual 
cold, but attended with frequent 
changes of weather, which the san- 
guine hailed as favourable to health ; 
but still, notwithstanding their hopes 
and anticipations, the undeniable fact 
that the number of deaths was on the 
increase, augured ill, and considera- 
ble agitation and apprehension pre- 
vailed in all ranks; when at length, 
at the latter end of May, all specula- 
tions were put an end to by the dis- 
order showing itself under the in- 
fluence of an incipient summer’s sun 
and unusually stagnant atmosphere, 
in that focus (then as at present) of 
filth, profligacy, and misery, St. Giles’s. 
Radiating in all directions from that 
central spot, it flew on the wings of 
death in all directions, at the same 
moment threatening the court at White- 
hall and the recesses of the city. A 
general panic prevailed the high and 
low. The King and Court fled to Sa- 
lisbury, and soon afterwards establish- 
ed themselves at Oxford, whither the 
Parliament and courts of law soon 
followed. The Queen, preferring her 
native air, retired to France. From 
Evelyn and Pepys we learn that 
scarcely a family remained in the in- 
fected places, whenever removal was 
practicable. A solemn fast was pro- 
claimed throughout the land. Lon- 
don would indeed have been deserted 
had not the Lord Mayor refused to 
grant certificates of health, without 
which the country people refused the 
entrance of strangers into their vil- 
lages, the approaches to which were 
guarded on every side; recklessness 
soon conspired to increase the morta- 
lity ; Pepys informing us that the dead 
were buried in open fields, apparently 
at the caprice of the officers superin- 
tending this department, under a pre- 
tence that room was wanted in the 
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regular cemeteries. Evelyn speaks of 
‘‘ many coffines exposed in the streets 
now thin of people,’’ all the way from 
the City to St. James’s, and of the dan- 
ger of infection from an accumulation 
of pestiferous beggars surrounding his 
carriage when it stopped. The con- 
sequence of families breaking up their 
establishments, and flying to secluded 
spots for safety, may well be conceiv- 
ed. Above 40,000 servants were sup- 
posed to be thrown out of employ, and 
trade was at a stand; thus further 
entailing misery and want on a multi- 
tude of dismissed workmen of all de- 
scriptions. Private charity, in addi- 
tion to Royal and public bounty, did 
all it could, the King subscribing 
weekly 1000/. and the City 600/.; but 
these were but temporary palliations, 
and whether from want of nourish- 
ment, uncleanly habits, or profligacy, 
increased by despair, the mortality 
increased with tenfold violence a- 
mongst the lower orders, carrying off 
a large proportion of children and fe- 
males. Within a month, however, of 
its commencement, all ranks fell be- 
fore it without distinction, upwards 
of 1000 being the weekly average ; 
though double that number, it has 
been asserted by some, might have 
been nearer the truth; for what with 
concealment on the one hand, and the 
short pause between the infliction of 
the death-stroke and its termination, 
accounts were very inaccurately kept, 
and of course the business of minute 
inquiry in the most infected quarters 
was one little sought after and little 
attended to. Indeed, but for the ope- 
ration of strong and compulsory laws, 
the Metropolis might have speedily 
become a loathsome receptacle of pes- 
tiferous bodies in every stage of de- 
cay, under the burning influence of a 
peculiarly dry and scorching summer. 
Every house, on the immediate attack 
of a single inmate, was compelled to 
exhibit a crimson cross on its door, 
with an annexed inscription, ‘‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us.” On the ap- 
pearance of this awful signal, it was 
placed under strict quarantine ; for 30 
days none were allowed to pass its 
threshold, and the living were doom- 
ed to linger on a dreary existence in 
company with the dying or the dead. 
Instant death was the punishment of 
him who with a plague spot upon 
him escaped in despair from his do- 
mestic prison. A local police were 
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on the watch for the removal of those 
who expired in the streets, and at 
night a melancholy bell announced 
the approach of the pest-cart, render- 
ed visible by the glare of torches, into 
which the offensive remains of those 
who had perished during the course 
of the last 24 hours, were carelessly 
and indecently thrown. Coffins we 
have seen above were, at least in the 
early stage of this dreadful season, 
prepared and exposed in the streets ; 
but these were soon dispensed with, 
and the unshrouded, uncoffined corpse 
was cast without a funeral prayer, or 
mourner’s sigh, for the former was 
not permitted to be read, nor the pre- 
sence of even the nearest friend in the 
latter capacity allowed, into one com- 
mon receptacle for the victims of one 
common mortality. The effect of 
such a scene upon the human mind 
may easily be conceived. As good or 
evil prevailed in the hearts of men, so 
were the fruits thereof apparent in 
excess. Accordingly some splendid 
instances of self-devotion and disinte- 
restedness shed their bright lustre in 
this dark region of woe; but, as the 
prophet declares, wickedness prevail- 
eth in the hearts of the multitude—so 
were the fruits of vice luxuriant and 
appalling. It will be no exaggeration 
to assert, that not a deed of darkness 
was left uncommitted by the wretches 
who prowled, uncontrolled by the 
laws and opinions of man, to violate 
and despoil property and persons 
alike unprotected. Superstition too 
and fanaticism availed themselves of 
so inviting an opportunity for dis- 
playing themselves in all their wild- 
ness and folly. Signs and wonders 
were seen in the heavens above, while 
the ghosts of the dead walked upon 
the earth beneath; a flaming sword, 
it was asserted, had been seen by 
multitudes to quiver at midnight in 
the clouds, extending from Westmins- 
ter to the Tower ; and while the timid 
believed the real presence of this une- 
quivocal sign of God’s wrath, a pre- 
tended preacher of his Word walked 
naked through the City with a pan of 
burning coals upon his head, denounc- 
ing upon the Metropolis the fate of 
Nineveh, ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Lon- 
don shall be overthrown.”” London 
indeed was not overthrown, but dur- 
ing the 60 days of July and August, 
the average number of deaths report- 
ed amounted daily to 537. The night 
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was no longer sufficient for the burial 
of the dead; at all hours they were 
borne along, and as no human pru- 
dence had been found effectual for 
checking the disease, preventive laws 
were repealed, or became obsolete ; 
and the few remaining tenants of 
nearly desolate dwellings were per- 
mitted to wander at pleasure to mect 
with death or relief, amidst streets 
grown over with grass; for nothing 
but the most urgent business now in- 
duced the uninfected to venture 
abroad. There were no greetings in 
the market-place in this time of 
mourning and sorrow. On the con- 
trary, the few who appeared avoided 
every fellow-being they met with, or 
kept the middle of the street, to avoid 
the possibility of contact. As a last 
resource, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men ordered constant fires to be kept 
in the streets and lanes throughout 
the town for three days and three 
nights, but without the slightest ef- 
fect, or, if any, with a bad effect; for 
the month of September, which was 
ushered in by the fiery system of puri- 
fication, was more malignant than its 
predecessors. Hitherto, those who 
were attacked looked forward to some- 
thing like a chance of recovery, but 
now even hope fled, for he on whom 
“the tokens,”’ as they were called, 
appeared, sunk with a certainty of 
rising no more, his fate being usually 
sealed in 24 hours, and seldom pro- 
tracted to the heretofore limit of three 
days ; and no less than 10,000 deaths 
occurred in the second week of this 
fatal month. The winds of the au- 
tumnal equinox at length, however, 
set in, and from that moment a per- 
ceptible change for the better was ap- 
parent; until in December the cruel 
enemy had nearly disappeared, though 
for months to come a few cases lin- 
gered in the metropolis; but in va- 
rious parts of the country it raged 
with more or less violence during 
greater part of the following year.— 
We have no data for ascertaining the 
sum total of mortality throughout the 
kingdom, but it must have been im- 
mense, when it is known that pro- 
bably not less than 130,000 perished 
in London alone. 

It may be necessary to conclude 
with a concise account of symptoms, 
which were in their commencement 
very similar to those of incipient fever, 
viz. shivering, nausea, head-ache, and 
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delirium; for a time the patient suffer. 
ed little inconvenience from these, but 
dark spots called “‘the tokens’’ shortly 
ensued, and, if so, death speedily closed 
the scene. 

No rational causes can be assigned 
for this visitation; but it is worthy 
of remark that it commenced, as well 
as those of 1625 and 1636, in St. Giles’s 
or Whitechapel, the latter the resort 
of butchers, whose shambies were not 
under the same regulations for clean- 
liness as in our days. This, together 
with the unusual drought, no doubt 
were disposing causes; it being, as 
Baxter tells us, ‘“‘ the dryest winter, 
spring, and summer, that ever man 
alive knew, or our forefathers men- 
tion of late ages, so that the grounds 
were burnt like the highways, and the 
meadows where I lived having but 
four loads of hay, which before bare 
forty.”” With a further account, con- 
veying the vivid impression and senti- 
ments of an eye-witness, we shall 
conclude our narrative of this event. 
“The calamities and cries of the dis- 
tressed and impoverished, are not to 
be conceived by those that are absent 
from them. Every man is a terror to 
his neighbour and himself; and God 
for our sins is a terror to us all. O! 
how is London, the place which God 
hath honoured with his Gospel above 
all places of the earth, laid low in 
horrors, and wasted almost to desola- 
tion by the wrath of that God whom 
England hath contemned! A God- 
hating generation are consumed in 
their sins, and the righteous are also 
taken away, as from greater evils yet 
to come. Yet under all these desola- 
tions, the wicked are hardened, and 
cast all on the fanatics; the true di- 
viding fanatics and sectaries are not 
yet humbled for former miscarriages, 
but cast all on the prelates and im- 
posers; and the ignorant vulgar are 
stupid, and know not what use to 
make of any thing they feel. But 
thousands of the sober, prudent, and 
faithful servants of the Lord are 
mourning in secret, and waiting for 
his salvation, in humility and hope 
they are staying themselves on God, 
and expecting what he will do with 
them.”—He then proceeds to state 
facts: ‘‘The richer sort removing out 
of the City, the greatest blow fell on 
the poor. At first so few of the more 
religious sort. were taken away, that, 
according to the mode of too many 
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such, they began to be puffed up, and 
boast of the great difference which 
God did make ; but quickly after they 
all fell alike. It is scarcely possible 
for people who live in a time of health 
and security, to apprehend the dread- 
ful nature of that pestilence. How 
fearful people were, thirty, forty, if 
not a hundred miles from London, of 
any thing they bought from mercers’ 
or drapers’ shops, or of goods that 
were brought to them; or of any per- 
son who came to their houses. How 
they would shut their doors against 
their friends; and if a man passed 
over the fields, how one would avoid 
another, as we did in the time of the 
wars ; how every man was a terror to 
another!” As a proof of this, and 
an exemplification of the general dis- 
may and system of seclusion adopted, 
the case of the Rev. Samuel Shaw 
(author of a little tract lately reprint- 
ed, called ‘‘The Welcome to the 
Plague,”’) may be cited; he was the 
ejected minister of Long Whatton, 
then residing at Loughborough. He 
buried two of his children, two of his 
friends, and a servant, in his own gar- 
den. He and his wife were both 
attacked, but recovered. For three 
months his house was closely shut up, 
none being permitted to enter it. 
The conduct of the ejected non-con- 
forming ministers passed all praise, 
and deserves to be held in the lasting 
remembrance of all good men, and 
seems to have been one amongst the 
few bright gleams of that sad time. 
For the plague (again observes Bax- 
ter) occasioned the silenced ministers 
more openly and laboriously to preach 
the Gospel, to the exceeding comfort 
and profit of the people. They that 
were silenced in 1662 had ever since 
done their work, very privately, and 
to a few; not so much through their 
timorousness, as their loathness to 
offend the King, and in hope that 
their forbearance might procure them 
some liberty. When the plague grew 
hot, most of the conformable ministers 
fled, and left their flocks at the time 
of their extremity ; whereupon divers 
nonconformists, pitying the dying and 
distressed people who had none to call 
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the impenitent to repentance, or to 
help men to prepare for another world, 
or to comfort them in their terrors, 
when about 10,000 died in a week, 
resolved that no obedience to the laws 
of mortal men whatsoever, could jus- 
tify them in neglecting men’s souls 
and bodies in such extremities. They 
therefore resolved to stay with the 
people, and to go into the forsaken 
pulpits, though prohibited, and to 
preach to the poor people before they 
died; also to visit the sick, and get 
what relief they could for the poor, 
especially those that were shut up.— 
Often those heard them one day, who 
were sick the next, and quickly dead. 
The face of death did so awaken both 
the preachers and the hearers, that 
preachers exceeded themselves in lively 
fervent preaching, and the people 
crowded constantly to hear them. 
All was done with great seriousness, 
so that through the blessing of God, 
abundance were converted, from their 
carelessness, impenitency, and youth- 
ful lusts and vanities; and religion 
took such a hold on many hearts, as 
could never afterwards be loosed. 

We cannot take our leave of the 
author, from whom we have thus 
largely quoted, without a hope and 
earnest wish that every reader would 
maturely weigh his words, and take 
a leaf, where it be necessary, out of 
the book of good old Richard Baxter. 

We have here seen the noble self- 
devotion of those conscientious minis- 
ters who were ejected for non-con- 
formity ; but that some who adhered 
to the ruling powers were equally un- 
remitting in their attention, and as 
ready to sacrifice themselves in the 
performance of their duties, the fol- 
lowing beautiful narrative will suffi- 
ciently prove, where again we also 
find another ejected minister still lin- 
gering amongst his flock, and going 
hand in hand with the established 
pastor. At Eyam in Derbyshire, three 
miles east from Tideswell, lived the 
Rev. William Mompesson, * with his 
wife and two young children. They 
sent the latter away; she finally died 
in her 27th year. To avoid crowded 
congregations in church, he assembled 








* An interesting account of the Christian heroism of the Rev. William Mompesson, 
from the pen of Anna Seward, appeared in our vol. Lxx1, p. 301 ; and to the same volume, 
p- 785, the late Major Hayman Rooke contributed a view of the perforated Rock at Eyam, 
Epirt. 


in which Mr. Mompesson performed his sacred office during the plague. 
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the people on a grassy steep, and 
preached from a perforated arch in 
the rocks of the dingle. The church- 
yard soon ceased to afford room for 
the dead, they were therefore burned on 
a heathy hill above the village. After 
the plague he was presented to the 
rectory of Eakring near Ollerton in 
Nottinghamshire. Fearing the plague, 
they refused to admit him, and erect- 
ed for him a hut in Rufford Park, 
where he abode till the fear subsided. 
When the plague broke out, he wrote 
to the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth, stating that he thought he 
could prevail upon his parishioners to 
confine themselves within the limits 
of the village, if the surrounding coun- 
try would supply them with necessa- 
ries, leaving such provisions as should 
be requested in appointed places, and 
at appointed hours upon the encircling 
hills. This proposal was punctually. 
complied with ; and it is very remark- 
able, then when the pestilence became 
beyond all conception terrible, not a 
single inhabitant attempted to pass 
the deathly boundaries of the village. 
By the influence of this exemplary 
man, the rest of the county of Derby 
escaped the plague, though it conti- 
nued in Eyam for seven months.— 
We have spoken only of this Chris- 
tian martyr to his country’s weal; 
but another yet remains, whose good 
name deserves mention equally ho- 
nourabie. 

The Rev. Thos. Stanley was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Eyam in 1644, 
which he held till the Act of Unifor- 
mity in 1662 threw him out. It ap- 
pears that he continued to reside there 
after his ejectment, and the tradition 
of the place at this day is, that he was 
supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of two-thirds of the inhabitants. 
It is recorded of him, that when he 
could not serve his people publicly, he 
was helpful to them in private, espe- 
cially when the sickness prevailed, 
continuing with them when 259 per- 
sons of ripe age, and 58 children, were 
cut off thereby. When some, who 
might have been better employed, 
moved the then Earl of Devonshire to 
remove him, the Earl answered that 
it would be more reasonable that the 
whole country should, in more than 
words, testify their thankfulness to 
him, who, together with his care of 
the town, had taken such care as no 
one else did, to prevent the infection 
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of the towns adjacent. He died at 
Eyam, and was buried there in 1670.* 

1725. We are now approaching 
our own times, and verging towards 
limits almost within the memory of 
man, fortunately without having to 
record any event at all similar to the 
preceding as befalling this country. 
But the early part of the 18th century 
had to bear fearful testimony to the 
presence of the dark-winged angel of 
Death, in the Old as well as New 
World:—in Peru 300,000 persons 
having been carried off in three 
months ; in Marseilles a plague prov- 
ed fatal to 18,000; and in Lisbon 
to 40,000 inhabitants ; and excited 
such alarm throughout Europe, that 
we find, in 1725, an Act of Parliament 
passing, forbidding any person to 
come into England from any part of 
France, between the Bay of Biscay 
and Dunkirk, without certificates of 
health. Other precautions were also 
taken, such as the erection of pest- 
houses, to which all infected persons, 
and all persons of infected families, 
should be conveyed; lines also and 
trenches were to be drawn round any 
city, town, or place infected. There 
were in those days, as now, persons 
ready to ascribe any precautionary 
measure dictated by necessity or com- 
mon sense, to unconstitutional mo- 
tives ; and, accordingly, Lord Cowper 
argued strongly against such regula- 
tions, as infringements on the liberty 
of the subject, as inconsistent with 
the views of a free Government, and 
the more odious, because copied from 
the then arbitrary Government of 
France. His arguments proved effec- 
tual, for the obnoxious clauses were 
repealed, not, however, without great 
opposition. Fortunately the country 
escaped, at least we hear of no great 
increase in the bills of mortality for 
that year; and since then, to the pre- 
sent hour, it has been our favoured 
lot to live without hearing even a ru- 
mour of its existence, for, with one 
exception only, viz. in Sicily, in 1743, 
when about 50,000 persons died, the 
remainder of the century passed with- 
out any such visitation reaching the 
shores of anit 


” ‘to ** Notes concerning the work of 
God, and some of those who have been 
workers together with God, in the high 
Peak of Derbyshire,” printed at Sheffield, 
1702. 
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Mr. Urzan, 

AMONG a collection of MSS. re- 
cently purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, is a parcel of 
original Letters from Lord Chester- 
field and Dr. Charles O’Conor to Mr. 
George Faulkner, of Dublin ; and also 
from Mr. Pinkerton, Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, and Mr. J. C. Walker, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more. Most of these seem to be ine- 
dited, and as the latter ones contri- 
bute to fill up a gap in the Literary 
Correspondence of Pinkerton, edited 
bv Dawson Turner, esq. I trust a se- 
lection from them will be considered 
of sufficient interest to obtain a place 
in your Periodical. 

The Editor of the above Corre- 
spondence says in his preface, that he 
«has reason to regret Mr. Pinkerton 
was very little in the habit of preserv- 
ing copies of his own letters,’”’ so that 
he was able only to procure the loan 
of a few addressed to the Earl of Bu- 
chan, Mr. Malcolm Laing, and Mr. 
Walker. It is, therefore, with much 
satisfaction I send transcripts of four 
curious Letters from Pinkerton to Dr. 
Percy, the two first of which are abso- 
lutely necessary to understand the Bi- 
shop’s reply to them, which appears 
in vol. I. p. 112, of the Correspond- 
ence. The third Letter throws consi- 
derable light on the communication ot 
Dr. T. Campbell to the Bishop, print- 
ed in the Correspondence, vol. I. p. 
144; and the last cannot but be inte- 
resting to all who have ever read the 
Essay on the Minstrels prefixed to the 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, and more 
particularly as it is the answer to a 
letter of Dr. Percy’s on the subject, 
inserted in the Correspondence, vol. I. 
p. 355. In the same collection from 
which these Letters have been copied 
is a paper in the Bishop’s hand-writ- 
ing, containing some quotations from 
Puttenham, in support of the opinion 
that minstrels were poets as well as 
musicians, which were evidently in- 
tended to be added to the “ Note”’ for 
the first page of the Essay; but in 
the subsequent edition of the Reliques 
by Percy’s nephew, in 1794, the 
“‘ Note”’ was not made use of. 

Should these Letters prove accept- 
able, I will send you more on a future 
opportunity. F. M. 


Gent. Maca. August, 1832. 
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(No. 1.) 
Knightsbridge, 19 Nov. 1785. 

My Lorp,—The Scotish Poems 
from the Maitland MS. being now 
printed off in two volumes,* I have 
desired Mr. Nichols to send a copy to 
your Lordship, which I beg your ac- 
ceptance of as a small token of my 
gratitude for the favour your Lord- 
ship did me in pointing out the MS. 
and other kindnesses. My preface 
will also serve to commemorate my 
sentiments on this occasion, and if it 
lyes in my power to make any return, 
I shall never be deficient in zeal at 
least. 

Before proceeding to publish the 
Romances? (which will be an easy 
work), I wish much to have some 
transcripts from the MS. in the Ad- 
vocates’ library, mentioned by your 
Lordship in the Reliques. This I find 
is difficult to manage; few people in 
Edinburgh being qualified for the task, 
but hope soon to accomplish this, and 
then shall let your Lordship know my 
plan, &c., and as I never chuse to be a 
plagiary, even of first thoughts, I hope 
in my dedication to testify due respect 
to the first projector of this design. 
Many ancient Scotish poets 1 also 
propose to republish, as your Lord- 
ship will see from the present produc- 
tion ; but editions are very easy mat- 
ters, and one might publish half a 
dozen in a year. They are indeed 
amusements, and not labours; as I 
have found, who, while the present 
work was in hands, have been at 
same time occupied in one of the most 
laborious tasks ever attempted. 

It is some years since | formed the 
design of writing the History of Scot- 
land from the earliest accounts till the 
reign of Mary: to be comprised in 
forty books, forming two volumes 4to. 
But the earliest part, from the begin- 
ning till Malcolm III. 1054, is so over- 
whelmed in fiction, that I find it ab- 
solutely necessary to dig a foundation, 





* <¢ Ancient Scotish Poems never before in 
print, but now published from the MS. col- 
lections of Sir Richard Maitland, of Le- 
thington, Knight,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1786. 

+ The Romances alluded to were proba- 
bly those of Sir Gawan and Gologras, &c. 
inserted in the ‘* Scotish Puems reprinted,” 
3 vols. 8vo, Lund. 1792, 
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and clear away rubbish, ere I venture 
to build an edifice. This I mean to 
do by publishing first in 8vo, An En- 
quiry into the History of Scotland prior 
to the reign of Malcolm III. or year 
1054.* So far as I have gone, I find 
that it is to the most violent and piti- 
ful national prejudices alone that we 
are indebted for the obscurity of our 
early history. The following are the 
grand divisions of my work : 

Part 1. The ancient Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, prior to the Chris- 
tian era, or any records. 

II. The Britons south of Forth and 
Clyde. Kingdom of Cumbria, &c. 

Ill. The Picts. Shown to be Scan- 
dinavians (from Bede and many other 
authorities). Came to Scotland about 
the Christian era. Drove out the 
Celts. Pictish tribes conquered by 
Agricola. Established a kingdom in the 
Isles (see Solinus, &c.) which after 
spreads into the free tribes in Scot- 
land. Catalogues of their kings from 
four ancient Chronicles, prior to For- 
dun, compared with that published 
by Fordun, &c. Never conquered, 
but brought under Scotish dominion 
by right of marriage. Form at this 
day almost the whole lowlanders of 
Scotland. (See Essay on the Origin of 
Scotish Poetry, prefixed to my present 
publication.) 

IV. Scots. Originally Irish. A small 
colony came over in the 3d century 
under Reuda. (Beda, Irish Annals.) 
Driven out in 447 (Gildas, Beda.) No 
kingdom till 503, when Fergus, son 
of Erc, acquired from the Picts a petty 
sovereignty in Argyle. (Irish Annals, 
all our Chronicles prior to Fordun, 
&c. &c. &c.) Exact series of the kings 
from thence till 850, when Kenneth 
by marriage succeeded to the Pictish 
throne. Insignificance of the Scots 
even after this. (Old Charters and 
Chronicles, Ailred, Richard of Hagul- 
stad, &c.) Ireland, undoubtedly Sco- 
tia, till the 11th cent. (a whole cloud 
of witnesses.) How Albania came to 
be called Scotia, &c. &c. &c. 

Such, my Lord, is the skeleton of a 
work to which all my other labours 
are a jest, but which will fix the an- 
cient history of my country upon the 
firm basis of ancient authorities, that 
nothing: can shake. Men of science 





* This work appeared in 2 vols. 8vo, 
Lond, 1789. 
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and all lovers of truth I shall convince; 
as for the rest, si vulgus vult decipi, 
decipiutur. Let them put up with the 
dreams of the father of Ossian, and 
other followers of prejudice. I write 
not for them, but for those who know 
that ancient history can only rest upon 
ancient authorities. Now, my Lord, 
there is one favour I earnestly request 
of your Lordship, in order to render 
my work as perfect as possible, and 
that is, that your Lordship would en- 
deavour to procure from Dublin trans- 
lations of such little notes in the Irish 
Aunals prior to 1054, as concern Scot- 
land. There are in the College libra- 
ries at Dublin three or four books of 
Annals in Irish, as the Psalter of Ca- 
shel, written in the 10th age; the 
Annals of Tigernac, in the eleventh, 
&c. and perhaps one or two passages 
about the Alban Scots may be found 
in them. I would write to Colonel 
Vallancey, the antiquary, at once, but 
he is so hot-headed in his writings, 
that I fear he would load me with fa- 
bles. But accurate translations, with 
a note of the age of the MS. are what 
I want, and if your Lordship would 
use your influence, Scotland would 
ever be grateful for the attention : and 
any expense whatever attending it, I 
shall most thankfully pay to Mr. Ni- 
chols, or any other person, by your 
Lordship’s order. In short, your 
Lordship cannot confer a greater obli- 
gation on a whole kingdom, than by 
this service, not to mention the ex- 
treme favour it will do me as an indi- 
vidual. 

O’Flaherty, in his Ogygia, mentions 
a Chronological Poem of the Scotish 
Kings. If this be in any library in 
the College at Dublin, as I am told, 
an exact copy of the original, and a 
literal translation, would be a vast ac- 
quisition, as it bears to be written un- 
der Malcolm III. A great point is the 
colony of Reuda mentioned by Beda, 
what [ever] account the lrish Annals 
give of it; if the Dalreudini were 
originally settled in Scotland, but re- 
turned to Ireland, where we find them 
in Irish Annals; or if from Ireland 
they went under the name of Dalreu- 
dint to Scotland. I particularly beg 
that your Lordship will ask at differ- 
ent Irishmen, what is the meaning of 
Dal, as Macpherson says it does not 
signify a portion or district in Irish : 
yet the Irish antiquaries say it does. 
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* Has your Lordship ever seen Doug- 
las’s Paluce of Honour, printed at 
London, 1553, and at Edinb. 1579? 
It is the only old Scotish piece which 
I can find nowhere. The Complaint 
of Scotland, 1549, is quoted in the 
Reliques. Does your Lordship know 
where any copy is? If your Lordship 
wishes any extract, &c. from the Mu- 
seum, or any public library here, 
please let me know, and I shall gladly 
do it, for I shall with great pleasure 
make any little return I can for the 
trouble I give you, knowing that it 
will not be in my power to express by 
any important service how much I am, 
my Lord, your Lordship’s most ob- 
liged faithful servant, 
Joun PINKERTON. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Dromore, at Dromore, 
Ireland. 





(No. 2.) 
Knightsbridge, 23 Janu. 1786. 

My Lorp,—Since writing to your 
Lordship, Mr. Nichols informs me that 
he knows not how to send the parcel to 
your Lordship, and I beg you will in- 
struct us. I have also discovered, that 
the Psalter of Cashel cannot be found, 
and that Tigernac is at Oxford; so that 
I was mistaken in my request about 
them. But, my Lord, I beg that you 
will exert your great influence to pro- 
cure literal transcripts and transla- 
tions of all such sentences in the Irish 
Annals, as relate to Scotland prior to 
1055, which, it is believed, will not 
fill six pages. 

Lord Buchan informs me, that your 
Lordship is promoting an Irish So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, which I am 
happy to hear. Depend on it, my 
Lord, that I am a stranger to that 
little invidious spirit which animates 
most Scotish antiquaries against the 
antiquities of that noble island and 
worthy sister of Britain, in which 
you now dwell. From the birth of 
Christ much may be done in Irish 
history, but the Irish antiquaries hurt 
their cause by going further, and lose 
the flesh by grasping at the shadow. 

But, my Lord, I entreat you by 
all your regard for antiquities, to use 
your best endeavours in the following 
point, about which it is likely Lord 
Buchan may also write to you. O’Fla- 
herty, in his Ogygia, and in his de- 
fence of it lately published by Mr. 
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O’Connor,* and Kennedy, in his Ge- 
nealogy of the House of Stuart (Paris, 
1705, 8vo) both mention a short Chro- 
nicle of Scotish Kings in Irish rime, 
which bears in its conclusion to be 
written under Malcolm III. Now, 
my Lord, this is, of all our historical 
monuments, the most ancient, and of 
the first importance to our early his- 
tory, and it would be a high favour to 
the whole Scotish nation if any copy 
of that chronicle could be procured ; 
for O’Flaherty speaks as if different 
copies were extant. I cannot too 
earnestly entreat your Lordship to use 
every application to procure so va-: 
luable a national record, which all 
our antiquaries as earnestly wish to 
see. If it is in my power to serve 
your Lordship by any intelligence from 
libraries in England, I shall with the 
utmost pleasure. 

I beg, my Lord, that if other avoca- 
tions prevent your attending to these 
matters, you will by a single line let 
me know, that I may lose no time in 
applying to some learned gentleman of 
Ireland about them. Nor shall I mur- 
mur at this, knowing the many im- 
portant duties of your station may to- 
tally prevent your minding such trifles. 
Depend on it, my Lord, I shall in all 
events retain a most grateful sense of 
your kindness to me, and ever be, 
with great respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s obliged and faithful servant, 

Joun PINKERTON. 


I am informed that your Lordship 
has a copy of the Complaint of Scot- 
land (printed 1549), and should be 
glad, if it has the title-page, to have a 
fac-simile of it, as the book is meant 
to be reprinted. But I suspect na 
copy has the title, save that which 
belonged to Lord Oxford, and was 
sold by Osborn. Does your Lordship 
know who got this last? The title is 
very important, as it bears the book 
to be written by Wedderburn, not Sir 
James Inglis, as commonly thought. 


Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dro- 


more, Dromore, Ireland. 


Free. Cadogan. 





* Charles O’Conor, of Balanagare, au- 
thor of the Dissertations on the History of 
Ireland, &c. and father of the Rev. Dr. 
O’Conor, late librarian to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with whom he is confounded by. 
Mr. Dawson Turner. 
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(No. 3.) 
Knightsbridge, 18 Dec. 1786. 


My Lorp,—I am affraid of being 
troublesome to your Lordship, but 
hope that the importance of the sub- 
ject will excuse my requesting your 
assistance in one other point of Scotish 
History. In the British Museum * is 
a valuable MS. translation of the An- 
nals of Ulster, which I have redd, and 
taken extracts from, with great atten- 
tion. In these Annals the death of 
Brudi, son of Meilochon, first Chris- 
tian king of the Picts, is marked in 
583. By the Pictish Chronicles, pub- 
lished by Innes, that death falls un- 
der 587. Allowing these four years, 
my Lord, the whole other names and 
dates of the Pictish monarchs in the 
Annals of Ulster, perfectly agree with 
the old Pictish chronicles. The im- 
portance of this point is such as to 
affect the whole Pictish chronology. 
For, my Lord, as the Pictish Chronicles 
only give the number of years each 
king reigned (and Brudi’s ninth year, 
as Beda says, was 567, so that we 
have a sure epoch), these Chronicles 
may in a long reign assign a round 
number, as in Brudi’s 30 for 26. 
Hence, if other Irish Annals agree in 
583, 1 should certainly prefer that 
fixed date to the round number in the 
Pictish Chronicles. The only other 
Irish Annals [ can discover of cool 
faith, are the Annals of Tigernac, and 
those of Innisfail, both of which are 
in Trinity College, Dublin. It would, 
therefore, be an especial and great fa- 
vour, my Lord, if you could procure 
me the date of Brudi’s death (583 or 
587) from these Annals. And if fur- 
ther extracts be made of such minute 
dates and notices as concern the Picts 
in these Annals, the favour will be 
much encreased: but the date of Bru- 
di’s death is the most important mat- 
ter; and I humbly entreat you, by all 
your love of literature and antiquities, 
to. interest yourself in my behalf. 
Mr. Young, Fellow of Trinity, I be- 
lieve understands Irish, and as Col. 
Vallancey lately gave him some trouble 





* So spelt, but erroneously, by some of 
the most talented men of the present age, 
among whom I may mention the late Dr. 
Thomas Young, and Sir Walter Scott. It 
is undoubtedly wrong, as the «: in Muceioy 
ought to be represented by the simple e, 
not by the dipthong @.—F. M. 
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on my account, concerning an old 
Irish poem, perhaps, if he is known 
to your Lordship, he would be as 
proper a person as any. 

I trouble you, my Lord, because 
Mr. O’Conor and Col. Vallancey know, 
that I am no friend to the Milesian 
system, and I could not venture to 
apply to them, nor can I depend much 
on their accuracy; and if your Lord- 
ship would desire the favour as for 
yourself, perhaps it would be better. 
The antiquities of Ireland I reverence 
as much as those of my own country ; 
but I do not think that falsehood will 
serve either. I have with vast labour 
finished one half of my Enquiry into 
Scotish History preceding the year 1056, 
and hope to see the whole published 
in two vols. large 8vo, in about a year 
and a half. I shall briefly state my 
ideas concerning old Irish history, that 
your Lordship may correct me, if 1 err. 
The fables preceding the Firbolg, are 
now dead and given up on all hands. 
The Firbolg, I am convinced, were the 
Belge, and Ptolemy places the Me- 
napii and Cauci, Belgic nations, in the 
south of Ireland. These Belgz pro- 
ceeded to Ireland, in all appearance, 
about 200 years before Christ. The 
Duatt de Danan were surely the Danes, 
who invaded Ireland in the eighth 
century, and are confounded by tradi- 
tion, that confounds all things, with 
far earlier events. The Milesians of 
Spain are merely fabulous, and un- 
known to all ancient annals and wri- 
ters. The Belge were the conquerors 
of the old Celtic inhabitants, and the 
names of kings, cities, &c. of Ireland, 
are mostly Belgic or German, that is, 
Gothic. The Scots was a_ general 
name for all the inhabitants of Ireland, 
and from whence they passed to Scot- 
land. 

I return your Lordship many thanks 
for the Palice of Honour, which 1 
shall take great care of and re-deliver, 
after publication, to any person you 
desire. Be assured, my Lord, that I 
have a deep sense of your politeness 
to me, on this and many former occa- 
sions, and shall ever be, with great 
truth and respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obliged and faithful 
servant, JoHN PINKERTON. 


The Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Dromore, at Dromore, 
Ireland. 
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(No. 4.) 


My Lorp,—I am greatly obliged 
by your polite favour, which I have 
just received. The title of the book 
is Webb’s Analysis of the History and 
Antiquities of Ireland, 1791, 8vo, price 
4s. and it may be left at Mr. Nicol’s, 
King’s bookseller, Pall Mall, or Mr. 
Dilly’s, Poultry, as convenient. My 
address is Hampstead, near London. 

With regard to the Note inclosed,* 
I am much obliged by the communi- 
cation, and it shall be kept profoundly 
secret. It may seem like ingratitude, 
my Lord, in me to controvert your 
opinions, and this appearance would 
prevent my objections, were it not for 
the axiom Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica veritas. I must confess myself 
thoroughly convinced, that Minstrel 
only implied musician, and was never 
used for a bard, maker, or poet: were 
I reprinting any former production in 
this way, I would retract all my opi- 
nions to the contrary, though often 
repeated. The Reviewt 1 remember 
nothing of, and shall only state a few 
points briefly. 

Your Essay on the Minstrels might 
be considerably improved, in my hum- 
ble opinion, by being divided into 
three points: 1.On the bards, faiseurs, 
troubadours, makers, poets; 2. On 
the reciters or canteurs; 3. On the 
minstrels proper, or accompanying 
musicians. 

I must confess that, after a laborious 
collation of original passages, I found 
only the one French line you quote 
from Du Cange, which seems to fa- 
vour your opinion; but font is often 
used for act or perform, and has so 
many senses, that it would be rash to 
found an opinion on one passage only, 
while about three hundred are against 
it. 

The translators of Favine and Du 
Cange are mere moderns, and their 
opinion of no more consequence than 
if they had written yesterday. It is 
on ancient testimonies that ancient 
truth must be founded. 





* See Pinkerton’s Correspondence, vol. i. 
p- 355. 
+ Critical Review for Nov. 1792. 
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In the commission 1569, “‘ or”’ is 
disjunctive, not assimulative. A par- 
ticle in vague old language, is a sandy 
foundation. Pasquier is of noted in- 
accuracy ; the minstrel might tran- 
scribe the romance for his own use, 
as a prodigy; a minstrel might even 
write a romance, Exceptio firmat regu- 
lam. 

Even granting all those passages in 
your favour, you must contend against 
hundreds on the opposite side. Fora 
part, Ritson’s book may be referred to. 

As to your Lordship’s being the 
first who used the word Minstrel in 
the new sense of poet, I must confess 
my inability to point out any one 
writer, English or foreign, who used 
it in that sense before. That you are 
not the last, will appear from Beattie’s 
Minstrel, &c. and I could name at 
least fifty others, including Ritson’s 
book of 1792, and many productions 
of my own. The word Troubadour is 
never used for an English poet; to its 
late general use I am an entire stranger. 
Your Lordship will no doubt reconsi- 
der this part of the note, as open to 
such easy objections ; the very men- 
tion of the Review is beneath your 
literary reputation. 

I hope, my Lord, that your good- 
ness will excuse the brevity of these 
objections, which is owing solely to 
my many avocations. I have found 
brevity look like harshness, but no- 
thing can be further from my mind, 
and I am sorry even to object to any 
of your opinions, seldom indeed erro- 
neous. I ever am, with the greatest 
respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
obliged and faithful servant, 

J. PINKERTON. 


Hampstead, 4 Sept. 1794. 


The Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Dromore, at Dromore, 
Ireland. 


The Bishop has indorsed the above 
letter in red chalk, ‘‘ Mr. Pinkerton’s 
answer to my note,” and at the begin- 
ning he has written, ‘‘ Pinkerton’s 
attempt to prove Minstrels only Musi- 
cians.” 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GR&CH. No, VII. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE doctrine of Hemsterhuis, which, 
from its most striking character, that 
of carrying analysis to extreme sim- 
plicity, may be called the simple-radi- 
cal, 1 have now discussed in several 
important views with great fairness 
and yet without any false delicacy. It 
remains that I devote a like share of 
attention to the Cratylean doctrine ; 
which, as it proceeds upon the recti- 
tude of names, that is, upon the de- 
signed accommodation of the name to 
the object, we may not unaptly call 
the rational-significant. 

The origin of names from imposition 
and not from nature is the usual mode 
of expression for an idea; which Ais- 
chylus is said to have exemplified in 
his Plays, before Plato wrote a dia- 
logue on purpose for its demonstra- 
tion and developement. 

In the Cratylus of Plato, it is the 
less important to determine how much 
of that investigation is serious and 
how much again is irorical ; since my 
present intention is only to show, what 
the etymological system there pro- 
posed and since adopted amounts to 
in itself. Its essence then lies in as- 
suming, on the part of certain original 
name-givers whether divine or human, 
a deep and perfect knowledge of the 
attributes and character of the thing 
or person requiring to be named; so 
that the thing should be distinguished 
by a name indicative of its constituent 
elements and qualities, and the person 
by a pregnant appellation should ade- 
quately denote what he actually was, 
or even in some cases what he was 
destined to become. 

A few lively instances will show 
this whole matter more clearly and 
readily than all the definitions in the 
world. 

In No. IV. of these papers 1 have 
illustrated the Cratylean etymology by 
two very strong specimens of decom- 
position ; Ayayepyov=dayar and péver, 
from his patient endurance at the siege 
of Troy, and av6pwros=advabpay ére- 
mas, as contemplating what he beholds. 

To render the exemplification full 
and satisfactory, let a few. specimens 
more be exhibited both of things and 
of persons. 

Thus, then, yvyj7—qvoeyy, as de- 
nominating that power which carries 


and contains nature ; 

oGpa=o7jpa, as being the sepulchre 
of the soil ; 

dorpam), because das dvaotpepe, 
from converting to itself the sight. 

Again, A:évucos, when jocosely call- 
ed d:doivucos, as the giver of wine, is 
partly composed of oivos ; which may 
justly (and gravely enough) be deno- 
minated oidvovs, because it is accus- 
tomed to deprive those of intellect who 
possessed it before. 

AOnvn=Oeovdn, as understanding di- 
vine concerns in a superior manner; 
or else=nOovdn, as being intelligence 
in manners. 

In either case, the present word 
AOnyn is to be regarded as a euphoni- 
ous change and improvement of the 
original appellation. 

Let thus much at present suffice to 
exemplify what may be termed the 
Cratylean doctrine of names, as dis- 
cussed seriously or (in part) face- 
tiously in the Platonic dialogue called 
Cratylus. 

At all events, that splendid notion, 
after it was once started, seems to 
have spread with enthusiasm through 
many fervent and fanciful brains, till 
at length it was enshrined (so to 
speak) in the Commentaries of Eusta- 
thius. Emanating from thence, with 
various reception, but more or less 
always honoured, it long enjoyed a 
large share of scholastic idolatry in 
numerous editions of the Clavis Ho- 
merica. An English translation of that 
Clavis for the eight first books of the 
Iliad now lies before me ; and beyond 
all doubt presents a monument of eru- 
dition as rich in amusement as it is 
profound in philosophy. 

Let the worthy and ingenious trans- 
lator, however, of the C. H. stand ac- 
quitted of all participation in the way- 
ward fancies of Homeric etymology : 
his own Advertisement, indeed, dis- 
tinctly declares, that he is answerable 
for the translation alone, not at all for 
the erroneous matter in the original 
book. 

Now for the proof; one line of the 
Iliad, and that the very first, may 
content us. 


Miu dewde, Ged, TinAniadew AxAjos. 


“‘Mjms, lasting wrath. Th. pevo, to 
remain firm.” Very good: lasting 1 
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see, but where is the wrath? A purely 
gratis dictum. Some unknown an- 
cient’s avrés épa for it, nothing more; 
except, indeed, as in a thousand other 
cases, the blind acquiescence in it ever 
since. 

2. “ Acidw, to sing. Th. a, intens. 
and «ide, to know; because this word 
is applied principally to poets, to 
whom the knowledge of various things 
is attributed.” 

3. “Gea, a goddess. Th. Ocds, a 
god, which from @edopa, to behold 
with religious awe and admiration, to 
view; or from 6éw, to run, because 
the planets, which revolve in a conti- 
nual course, were styled Deities by 
the ancients.” 

4. ‘*Ayuddeds. On account of the 
origin of the name, it is written, Aye- 
Aeds, being formed from a, intens. and 
7d xethos, the lip.” 

After these four magnificent sam- 
ples from the Clavis Homerica, who- 
ever entertains a wish for more, may 
find them by scores, equally rational, 
and not a whit less amusing, from the 
A to the © of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Along the line of derivations here 
shown up as belonging to the class of 
rational-significants, common acute- 
ness might easily indulge itself in de- 
tecting points upon points of strange 
irrationality. But there can be no 
pleasure to an ingenuous mind in the 
mere act of exposing absurdities. And 
a very few decisive instances, there- 
fore, shall here be selected to demon- 
strate the bright and false character of 
that etymology; which for so many 
centuries like an ignis fatuus has only 
shone to lead astray. 

A total ignorance of the state of 
many things in the Homeric age has 
beyond all doubt been visible in some 
of the commentators both ancient and 
modern. In No. III. of these Letters, 
I pointed out the very erroneous no- 
tion entertained as to the practice of 
any thing like Chirurgery in Homer’s 
own account of the Trojan war. To 
that illustration let the following three 
cases of anachronism be added ; which 
involve bad etymology and violation 
of historic truth in the very same 
charge against the etymologist. 

The words selected to verify this 
accusation shall be presented in the 
order of their occurrence in the lliad : 
and of the Scholia impeached two will 
be found amongst the earliest extant, 
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those of Apollonius Sophista, as edited 
by Villoison in 1773. 

A. 149. (p. 474.) Aristarchus is here 
quoted by Apollonius to explain the 
word xepdaredhpor, thus: dpdynua 
Kepdovs Exar, iyouv adwrrekos. 

The fox and the cock are animals 
alike unknown to the text of the Iliad; 
nor is there a pretence for attributing 
to Homer any acquaintance with the 
one or the other. 

A. 436. (p. 372.) "Ex & eivas €Ba- 
ov. Apollonius considers the word 
evvas here as a metaphor taken from 
the beds of human use, to designate 
the effect of dyxvpa: (strictly so called) 
in giving repose to the ship. 

Anchors strictly so called were the 
invention of a later period; and the 
plain contrivance of evvai (whatever 
it was) must have been of a very dif- 
ferent description. 

“Their boats had a rudder and bal- 
last, but no anchor. The name of it 
does not occur in Homer; nor was 
the use of that instrument known.” — 
(Wood’s Essay, ed. 1824, pp. 34, 35.) 

The third instance carries us to the 
state of surgery in Homer’s day, with 
which we began. 

A. 440. "Epis dporoy pepavia. 
And here the Clavis Homerica, after 
Eustathius and other authorities, thus 
faithfully records their origination and 
use of that singular word dyorov. 

**”Auoros, insatiabilis, inexplebilis in 
genere ; ab a priv. et pords, linteum 
illud quod vulneribus induitur; hine 
dporos, qui lineamentis vulnerariis op- 
pleri non potest; et, per consequens, 
inexplebilis.”’ 

A few slight objections arise to this 
over-scientific derivation. 

And first of all, the word pords or 
potov, lineamentum vulnerarium (as 
Foésius calls it in his @eonomia Hip- 
pocratis) does not appear as a word 
extant in Greek usage before the time 
of Hippocrates; although in the Choé- 
phori of Aschylus (v. 464) the com- 
pound €uporos . . . addyos Sapaow ep- 
potov... by a bold metonymy, de- 
notes the inherency not so much of the 
medicated lint, as of the sore which 
should be cured by it. 

Secondly, the total absence of all 
proof that surgical skill to any such 
extent was known and practised in 
Homer’s time, may surely suggest a 
doubt whether a compound word, 
not merely implying the application of 
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such lint to a wound, but giving rise 
to an extravagant by-word (dporov), 
could possibly have existed in that 
early day. 

But, lastly, the derivation of aporos 
in apt significancy from a different 
root, and not from poros, linteum, may 
well be pleaded as a positive argument 
at once to the contrary. 

For let us consider: as we have 
meto in Latin, and perpoy in Greek, 
why might not pér itself exist as a 
Greek verb, apparently the very same 
as the Latin meto (to cut, and by cut- 
ting to reap), with the signification to 
cut, and by cutting to measure. Hence, 
with pdéros coming from péra, as vopos 
from véyo, doros would naturally sig- 
nify measureless; and dyoroy, immea- 
surably, would stand for its natural 
adverb. 

And, lo! Ernesti in Hederic (1 have 
the satisfaction to see) has delivered a 
similar judgment under”Aporos. ‘Ex 
a. priv. et pords.’ “ Potius, (says he) 
ab antiquo pero, metior.”” My opinion 
was formed before 1 saw his autho- 
rity. 

Whatever is done by specimen, 
should not be scantily done. Let us 
therefore take a few more illustrations 
of the Cratylean doctrine in its native 
bent to brilliant absurdities, as present- 
ed to us in the early volume of Apol- 
lonius. 

P. 212. "Aorv . . he refers to Apion 
his friend and pupil (p. ix.) for its 
etymology, ard Tov eis tos dveordad- 
6a. 

P. 414. Oedyev. Here Apollonius 
differs from Apion; and bestows the 
etymology eis rd Oehew aye. 

P. 684. IlpdéSara. Mayra ra rerpa- 
goda. Td mpd ths Baovews érepay exeww 
BSaow. 

P. 844. adres. OF avOpwman, ard 
Tod porifew Ta voovpeva ravta Sia Tov 
Adyov. 

As I asserted in No. IV. that the 
Hemsterhusian theory can associate 
and combine with the Cratylean, it 
may be necessary to bring forward a 
few facts in confirmation of what was 
there stated, and to show the simple- 
radical blended with the rational-signi- 
ficant. 

To this end, the proofs more pro- 
perly would be drawn from the Ety- 
mologicum L. G. of Lennep, which 
with a little search might supply them ; 
yet, as it happens that Dammins (not 
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very dissimilar) will just as aptly and 
more amusingly answer the purpose 
at present, a few coincidences betwixt 
D. and the Clavis Homerica taken 
from the Iliad, shall next be produced. 
Dammius is a Janus in etymology ; 
decidedly so, having a way much his 
own in the few simple roots, and 
without scruple or nicety engrafting 
on those shadowy primitives the con- 
ceits of Eustathian derivation. 

A. 5. (Oiw. D.) “ Ovwvds, a bird of 
augury. Th. oiw, to think, to forebode.”’ 

— 7. (Xdw. D.) ‘*”Avagé is properly 
a divine appellation, attributed to Ju- 
piter and the other gods. Th. avo, or 
dva, above, and rd dxos, a remedy ; be- 
cause all relief comes to us from the 
gods ; hence it signifies a chief, a king, 
ae” 

— 9. (Ado. D.) ‘‘ Bacwreds, a king, 
a chief. Th. Baw, to walk, and idaos, 
oropitious (sc. to the people whom he 
guides and governs].” 

— 10. (Séo. D.) ‘‘ Notoos, a dis- 
ease, a plague, a pestilence. Th. vn or 
v®, or vd, an inseparable negative par- 
ticle, and odos, safe, sound.” 

1t would be cruel to tax the patience 
of my readers with any further speci- 
mens of haliucination like this. And 
having now redeemed in some degree 
the pledge given in my [Vth number, 
I beg leave, though it may seem rather 
abruptly, to conclude what even to 
myself is fast becoming a wearisome 
subject of discourse. 

R.S. Y. 7 July. 


—~—- 
Mr. UrsBan, Aug. 12. 

1 AM quite aware that your Corre- 
spondents “‘ J.T.” and “‘A.Q.” are 
very superior to me in classical learn- 
ing; and I am sure the latter gentle- 
man will not think me actuated by any 
other spirit than that of fair discus- 
sion, if 1 say a few words upon his 
letters “‘on the radicals of the Greek 
language,”’ in defence of the opinion 
of J.T., with whom I coincided from 
the beginning of the discussion. 

The most rational opinion of the 
formation of languages seems to be 
that they were formed at first as they 
are now acquired by children ; that is, 
that names were first given to the 
most common objects; that verbs and 
adnouns were then formed to denote 
their actions, and qualities; and that 
the other parts of speech followed as 
they were more or less necessary for 
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the communication of ideas. But, ac- 
cording to the Hemsterhuisan doc- 
trine, the Greek language was formed 
deliberately upon a forechosen princi- 
ple; and, as A. Q. seems to think, by 
one man, whom he calls “ the in- 
ventor of the Greek language.”” Now 
this man, when he invented the lan- 
guage, was either alone, or associated 
with others. The supposition of his 
being alone—cut off from mankind 
like Robinson Crusoe—is absurd; for 
in that case he had carried a language 
from his fatherland, and did not want 
to invent a new one, to converse with 
nobody ; and if he was in society, had 
his fellows no language till he gave 
them his duads and triads? and if 
they had, did they give it up (men, 
women, and children,) to adopt his 
system instead? If they had not a 
language before, it is not easily con- 
ceived how he made them compre- 
hend the nice distinctions of his plan; 
and if they had, it should not seem, 
from the known tenacity with which 
a people hold their mother-tongue, 
that they would so readily give it up. 

But the system seems to me to be 
not only opposed to reason, but in- 
consistent with itself. A. Q. observes 
that the duads are symbols expressive 
of acts relating to some material agent 
taken singly ; that is, as 1 understand 
it, of neuter verbs; ‘‘ as AQ, J breathe; 
and that the symbol expressive of an 
act relating to two agents,” (that is, 
an active verb,) ‘‘ must be at least a 
triad; as A-AQ, I divide something.” 
Now if this were the case, the follow- 
ing roots, which are duads, would be 
triads, 

"Ea, to produce or clothe something. 

"Iw, to send something. 

"Ow, to bear something. 


And the triads, Baw, 
Kio, ¢to go or come ; 


Neo, 
and — v0 to flow, 


would be noe since we cannot say 
to go something, or flow something. 
But this is not the whole of the incon- 
sistency ; for the duad, Aw, means I 
breathe; and yet it is found in dao, 
and Bao, fo divide, and to go; with 
which breathing seems to have no 
connexion whatever. 

A. Q. observes that the Hemster- 
huisan theory turned upon the solu- 
tion of such a problem as why the 

Gent. Mac. August, 1832. 
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same letters in Greek, though diffe- 
rently disposed, mean NOOS, mind, 
and ONO3, ass; and why the Greek 
and Latin letters pater are the same 
as taper in English. This problem, I 
should think, might be put with the 
quadrature of the circle; for the only 
solution of it that can be given is, that 
the coincidence is casual, as dog re- 
versed will make God, and the Welsh 
llew becomes the English well. That 
it did not arise in the latter case from 
any principle upon which the words 
were first formed, we know, because 
they were not originally the same; 
llew being the Latin leo, and well the 
German quell. 

The fact that Hemsterhuis stuck to 
his theory forty years, does not prove 
it was right ; for astrology and necro- 
mancy were cultivated much longer, 
and are now considered wholly false, 
notwithstanding. Indeed his not 
choosing to promulgate it openly, 
seems to show that he was not fully 
convinced of its truth. 

In etymology, I strongly object to 
such metatheses or inversions as that 
of the English die, from the Greek 
IAQ, and to that straining of sense 
shown in the extracts given by J. T. 
from the Etymologicum. 1 object to 
the inversions, because it cannot be 
shown that any people ever invert 
borrowed words in these days; nor 
can I possibly conceive why they 
should do so. Have we turned the 
French belle and ennui into elleb and 
junne; or the Latin summum bonum 
into mummus munob? or have Greek 
words ever been reversed in terms of 
science? and why, in the name of 
common sense, should the English call 
the Czar (tsar) of Russia raze? or 
what father in his senses would re- 
verse a Roman name, and call his son 
Sutsugua for Augustus? I am quite 
aware that letters are added to, taken 
from, and altered in derivative words; 
as die and death in the various dialects 
of the Teutonic have different shapes, 
do, dod, téd; but I cannot believe that 
any nation has been used to enrich its 
own language by anagrams of words 
taken from others. 

If those metatheses and strained 
senses were admitted, it would be 
easy to sit down and derive the Eng- 
lish language from any that might be 
named—Teutonic, Celtic, or Asiatic. 
Take the following examples. 
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Man, from manus (Lat.) because 
only man among animals has hands ; 
tin, an inversion of the radical letters 
of niteo (Lat.); because tin is bright ; 
—butt, from the radicals of tuba (Lat.) 
because it is hollow ;—ram from those 
of maris (gen. of mas), because he is 
masculine ;—mop from those of poma 
(Lat.) because a mop, like an apple, 
has a stem with a knob at the end of it; 
—nose, from sono, in allusion to snor- 
ing. 

Now all this is equally as rational 
as some of the derivations in the Ety- 
mologicum, though every word might 
be derived in a like manner from the 
Welsh, German, or Russian. 

We know there is one class of words 
in every language not formed from 
duad roots; the imitative ones, as 
koxxvé, cuckoo ; tinnio, to tinkle ; glo- 
cito (glokito) to cluck; and hum, 
mew, hiss, whiz, &c. : and if the sub- 
ject were fairly investigated, it would, 
I think, be found that the principle of 
imitation has more influence in the 
formation of a language, than is com- 
monly believed. 

There is another thing in which I 
am sorry to say | cannot coincide with 
A. Q.; namely, that the mathemati- 
cians of our time are but as babies to 
those of Egypt and Greece. He al- 
ludes to the sciences of geometry, tri- 
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gonometry, mechanics, optics, acous- 
tics, projectiles, and the oscillation of 
the pendulum, as taught by the latter. 
Now I had understood that the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum was a subject 
that the ancient makers of the clepsy- 
dra and dial did not study; and that 
even in the time of Cesar, who found 
the length of the night in Britain 
“*certis ex aqua mensuris,”’ clocks and 
not known. In geo- 
metry and acoustics the ancients were 
very learned; yet we are told that 
Thales, when he solved the proposition 
“that the square of the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the squares of the other two sides,” 
(upon which many others depend,) 
sacrificed to the gods from thankful- 
ness ; and that Archimedes, when he 
conceived the principle of hydrosta- 
tics, ran out of the bath in ecstacy. 
In the application of the mathematics 
to navigation and geography, the mo- 
derns are decidedly before the an- 
cients ; nor had the latter, as far as | 
know, any thing in mechanics or op- 
tics superior to the many modifications 
of the steam-engine, or the telescope 
and reflecting quadrant. 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 

N.B. In my last letter, for ‘‘ aug- 
mentum temporale”’ read ‘‘ augmen- 
tum syllabicum.” 
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389. év Ta mpopunbeicba.} ‘* Auc- 
toritatem non minorem habet mpo6v- 
peioOu.”? But the latter, says Wel- 
laver, has greater authority; and 
hence V. E. (Valpy’s Editor) has 
rightly adopted it, and confirmed it by 
v. 349. IIpo@upias yap ovdev €dXeirers. 

417. * * * @révovca ray cay.) 
“‘Deesse videtur, quod et sensum 
compleat, et cui respondeat AeBopeva. 
Alii orévovor, omisso AesBoweva.”? On 
this luculent observation it is only ne- 
cessary to transcribe the note of V. 
E. onv. 407. ‘‘ AetBopeva. This word, 
utterly destructive of the measure, is 
stubbornly retained by all the MSS. ; 
hence, here included within brackets. 
Wellaver thinks there is a lacuna in 
the antistrophe, delighted, doubtless, 
by the repetition in one short sentence 
of six words, connected with the idea 
of aliquid; ‘A stream distilling tears 


from eyes easily moved has wetted with 
watery fonts the cheek.’ Now, in such 
a sentence, where could AeBopeva be 
introduced ?” 

438. vmocrevage.] ‘* Subtus gemit, 
i. e. gemit gerens aOévos ovpaviov m- 
dov.”” But on this very luculent note 
we have to remark, that there is no- 
thing in the text to answer to gerens. 
The fact is, that veros is governed by 
tmeipsxov, i. e. superincumbent on his 
shoulders ; and gerens is therefore quite 
superfluous, not to say wrong. 

460.] dnovpo.) ‘’Anoupoy xKov- 
pov, ehappov. Hesych. Et hanc Tur- 
nebi lectionem unius MSti et Eusta- 
thii auctoritate confirmatam, recepe- 
runt omnes pro deicuvpo. Ita ego quo- 
que, quamvis dubitanter.’” This lucu- 
lent observation would have been worth 
something, had the Professor told us 
the reason of his doubts, as V. E. has 
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done; who says that ‘‘ some MSS, have 


deiovpo, others ajovpor, light. But, 
as ants cannot fly, they cannot be said 
to be driven by the wind, like bees and 
other winged insects. Hence deiovpot 
is the preferable reading as applied to 
ants; of whom Horace says, ‘‘ Ore 
trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit 
acervo.”” 

473. yevow8.) ‘‘ Dawesii hee est 
emendatio pro yevor@, melior sane ad 
sensum, ad metrum, nisi fallor, neces- 
saria (vid. Porson. Phoen. 1230) ; mu- 
tatio est levissima.”? Here again we 
have to congratulate the pupil for de- 
serting his master Wellaver ; who pre- 
fers yévov?, because Hermann some 
thirty years ago chose to deny, what 
he no longer ventures to do, the doc- 
trine of Dawes respecting the use of 
the optative, when united to a past 
tense by dérras. 

489. mpivy’ eyo.) ‘‘ mplv eyo Ald. 
quod reciperem, si mihi persuasum ha- 
berem mpiv produci posse: ye igitur 
quod non oticsum est, et quod satis 
auctoritatis habet in MS. post alios 
admissi. Vid. 789.”’ Again Profes- 
sor S. has wisely left Wellaver in the 
lurch, who has edited mpiv eyo, at the 
suggestion of Hermann, whose dictum 
Dindorf has promulgated in the Pre- 
face to “‘ Scenici Greci.”” It is thus 
that G. Hermann makes a cat’s paw 
of the young critics of Germany, who 
are constantly knocking their heads 
against a wall to the great amusement 
of their master; who at each succes- 
sive thump cries out, ‘‘ Well done, 
blockhead; Well done, brick wall; 
Knock head harder, boy ; Your brains 
will not fall.”” Weare therefore sorry 
to find that J. W., in Philological Mu- 
seum, No. ii. p. 242, has been so mys- 
tified by this new doctrine, as to think 
that mp may be lengthened before a 
vowel in Attic Greek, on the autho- 
rity of two antediluvian passages in 
Aristoph. Ach. 176. and Lysistr. 1005. 
both of which have been properly cor- 
rected by critics. 

498. evwvipous-] ‘ Quasi scilicet 
dixisset diapio” oiwvors Sefods te kai 
evovipous.”’ But the Professor should 
have stated that Elmsley was the first 
to point out the peculiarity of this 
reading, which Wellaver has endea- 
voured to support by quoting Xenoph. 
K. I. ii. 1. €AeEds poor wéon Tis 7 Mpoo- 
tovea Kat Taw TH juerepav. But can 


the Greek Professor produce a similar 
passage from dramatic poctry ? 


We 
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doubt it. Nor should Blomfield and 
V. E. have been so ready to adopt 
evovupovs. The reading (edavupor) 
found in Robortellus alone, is pro- 
bably here, as elsewhere, the more 
correct one. 

552. idta.] ‘‘ Forsan ob metrum 
ev idia, ut Burn.” But Morell, not 
Burney, was the first to supply ev from 
the Schol. as told by V. E. 

616. orradeoiow.} ‘‘ Secunda pro- 
ducitur, ut in Orest. 321.” For this 
luculent observation Professor S. is in- 
debted to Seidler de Dochmiac. p. 38 ; 
but who there speaks, and wisely so, 
rather hesitatingly ; because he knew, 
what Professor S. has yet to learn, that 
a choriambus may answer to a diiam- 
bus. Adjectives ending in -aXeos are 
always short in the antepenultima. 
In Afschylus V. E. ingeniously con- 
jectures dev TA Aecovs instead of dot- 
TAAcos. and aptly compares ded ya 
with ged da in v. 568. dev & 6a do- 
Bovpa. 

635. mav yap dv widow.) ‘MSS. 
plerique mavta yap 70.0" duo may yap 
mvdoo. Unus tantum, quod dedi. Et 
ita sane conjecerat Steph. neque ay 
abesse posse videtur.’”” On this lucu- 
lent observation we have to remark, 
that the Paris MS. B. does not give 
mav yap av in the text, but as a var. 
lect.; and so it should have been 
stated by Professor S., because the 
reading thus obtains additional sup- 
port; for such a var. lect. is of course 
derived from a MS, older than the one 
that records it. 

647. pn pov mpoxndov pacooy, ws 
€yoi yAukv.] At this third pons asino- 
rum criticorum, the Professor gives this 
luculent note; ‘‘a@s nam, si quidem.’ 
Now as never signifies nam or si qui- 
dem. But even if it did, the words 
would be still without meaning. Do 
not care for me too much ; for it is plea- 
sant. Todo what? Until this ques- 
tion, put by V. E., be answered satis- 
factorily, the Professor must be con- 
tent to remain with his brethren on the 
wrong side of the bridge. Godfrey 
Hermann says that paocoy ws is the 
same as pacoov jas. But this is pro- 
perly doubted even by Wellaver. In 
the passages quoted by J. W. in the 
Philological Museum, No. ii. p. 242. 
the # has been wrongly omitted by 
Bekker, who ought rather to have 
changed as into 4, for those words are 
scarcely distinguishable in MSS. 

677. as paby ri xp7.)] “ Alii e pau- 
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cioribus codd. padow' sed paddy ferri 
potest, presertim sequente yp). Vid. 
Porson. Phoen. 68.’ But on this du- 
culent observation we have to remark, 
1. That alii e paucioribus, a would-be- 
elegance, is an absurdity; it ought to 
be nonnulli, tidemque e codd. pauciores : 
2. That ~a@n must follow xp7, while 
pador would demand ypyv; as we find 
it edited by V. E. who tells us that the 
oldest MS. Med. thus reads xpn, with 
an v written above the 7. 

695. <Aé€pyns axpay re.] On this 
fourth pons asinorum criticorum, the 
Professor thus annotates : ‘‘ MSS. va- 
riant inter dkpw, dxpny, et dkpav. Heec 
si sana sit, intellige de rupibus Lerne 
impendentibus.””  Lernean rocks ! 
Surely the Professor is imposing upon 
the ignorance of his readers ; for it 
cannot be that he means to expose his 
own. The rocks of Lerna! Let him 
talk of the rocks of Ely, to an inhabi- 
tant of the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
and he will not laugh more than a 
scholar does at hearing him speak of 
the rocks of Lerna. There is, indeed, 
a passage in Pausanias, ii. 36. where 
mention is made of a mountain called 
Tlovrivos, in the neighbourhood of 
Lerna. But it is quite evident, first, 
that [lovrivos is not a Greek word, 
being formed from the Latin Pontinus, 
the name given to some marsh-land 
in Italy; secondly, that if it were a 
Greek word, it never could be the 
name of a hill, because Neptune ne- 
ver presided over any hill ; and thirdly, 
that if Neptune could have so pre- 
sided, the name would have been Iov- 
tus. The passage in Pausanias is, 
therefore, manifestly defective. 

698. avrov aidvidios pdpos.] << Trans- 
posuit Pors. aidvidios airév. Sed in 
vulgata aidvidios synizesin patitur, ut 
vitetur anapzstus in quinta sede. Vid. 
ad Fragm. Incert. 5.”” On this lucu- 
lent observation we have to remark, 
first, that the fragment, °Q Zed, marep 
Zed, oov pev ovpavod kpdros, 3b & 
épy emoupavioy te KavOpareav dpas—is 
not from Auschylus, but Archilochus, 
as shewn by Ruhnken. on Vell. Paterc. 
p. 26; secondly, that if it be a frag- 
ment of Aéschylus, it is not of neces- 
sity extra-choral; thirdly, that if it 
were in the dialogue, it could not de- 
fend aigvidws; because, as Elmsley 
and V. E. have shewn, ddv-idus is the 
correct word, being formed from adv-o, 
which is.found in Med. 1205. and Al- 
cest. 422. ; while aidv-ys, the theme of 
aidvidtos is found only in the spurious 
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part of the Iph. A. 1581.; and lastly, 
that the synizesis here spoken of exists 
no where else in Attic Greek, as prov- 
ed by Blomfield in Edinb. Rev. But 
as Wellaver* had chattered about this 
synizesis, Professor S. must talk about 
it too; forgetful of the adage, that 
«« When the blind lead the blind, both 
will fall in the ditch.” 

708. ovmor nvxour E€vous poreioba 
Adyous.] “ Supple dde Eevous e v. 710.” 
On this oracular observation we have 
to remark, 1. That such an ellipse can 
be supported by no parallel passage ; 
and 2. That if it could, it would not 
get rid of the difficulty started by V. 
E. that nvyour—poreioba is doubly a 
barbarism, to signify I expected it 
would come. 

730. réEovow eEnprnpevor.] ‘* Sus- 
pensi, ut Horatianum illud—Levo sus- 
pensi loculos tabulamque lacerto.”” But 
as J. W. properly observes in Philolog. 
Mus. No. ii. p. 243. €Enprnpevor would 
require an accusative, as in Aristoph. 
’ExkA. 494. mayavas éénprnyévas, and 
Aischin. p. 77. e&nprnpévos emurtodas. 
Correctly, therefore, did Blomf. prefer 
eénptupevor, the reading of one MS. 
which V. E. ought to have adopted. 

820. rovto dpovpiov héyw.] ‘“He- 
sych. gpovpwv’ mpodiAaypa, mpodv- 
Aaxrnpiov. scil. rem precavendam.” 
This one luculent observation is quite 
enough to shew the total inability of 
the editor to understand a single word 
he reads. So, because dpovpiov means 
a thing to act as a guard, it can also 
mean a thing to be guarded against ? 
Euge! Mr. Professor. ‘‘ Probes ali- 
ter,’’ as a Cantab would say. 

848. dameda.] ‘* Et hic et in Orest. 
324. (ubi vid. Porson.) codd. consen- 
tiunt in dareda, prima producta, que 
ap. Hom. corripitur. Utrobique cor- 
rigere yameda non ausim. Quod si 
yaredSov producatur, utpote yj forma- 
tum, quidni credamus damedoy pari 
jure, ut ab eodem fonte ductum, pro- 
duci posse.”” On this luculent obser- 
vation we have to remark, 1. That 
eodem fonte is an absurdity, because 
Samedov is not derived from the same 
fountain as ya-medov, i. e. ya; but 
from a similar one, da; and therefore 
Mr. S. ought to have written simili 


* This idea of a synizesis was started also 
by Heath and Markland, and is advocated by 
Hermann. de Metr, p. 53. only because he 
did not know how to defend otherwise the 
vulgate émoteay nuateny in Phoen. 1637. 
against Porson’s joteay. 
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fonte ; 2. That if he had written simili, 


he would have written what is not 
true: because ya is merely an abbre- 
viated form of yata, while 64 is not an 
abbreviated form of Sata, but of Aais, 
one of the names for the many-titled 
deity, Ceres, Rhea, Terra, and Cybele. 
Hence there is a very good reason for 
ya-medov being a dactyl, but none for 
dda-medov. Hence, too, the Aischylean 
Aa is only the vocative Aat contracted 
into Aa; and hence, also, @ Aa was 
an appellation borrowed from the mys- 
teries of Ceres and Proserpine; and 
therefore ridiculed, as an oath of pe- 
culiar sanctity, by Aristophanes in 
Lysistrata, where those rites are co- 
vertly developed. 

872. mevtnkovramas.] ‘‘ Plures MSS. 
mevtnxovtomas. Sed mevtnkovramais 
recte vindicat Blomf. quam tamen for- 
mam in Suppl. 315. presertim cum 
illius ratio est paulo diversa contra 
libros recipiendam non putavi.’’ Could 
anything better prove the powerful 
mind of the Professor than this very 
luculent observation? For, mark, 
how well he sees that mevtnxoordmas 
and mevrnkovramas are not the same 
expressions, and are therefore not 
amenable to the same law, which re- 
quires in such compounds the nume- 
ral to be preserved entire. ‘A second 
Daniel* come to judgment.” 

878. POdvov Sé€ cwparav e£e eds.) 
At this fifth pons asinorum criticorum 
the Professor favours us with this lu- 
culent translation. Invidebit illis Deus 
corpora feminarum. But of the mean- 
ing of the words, The Deity shall envy 
them the bodies of the women, Mr. S. 
is as silent as a mouse in a cheese. 
Perhaps, however, he is determined, 
like Porson, that people shall thank 
him, not for what he does, but what 
he does not say. With regard to the 
other difficulties of this intricate pas- 
sage, we cannot do better than refer 
the reader to the notes of V. E., 
where they will find that Aischylus 
wrote, IleAacyia d€ AeEerar OndrvKrovos. 





* This reminds us of a passage in Esch. 
Agam. 848. ed. Bl. Dngiev o Sdedregos : 
which Professor S. translates a second Ge- 
ryon, totally ignorant that o, the, cannot 
signify a; and consequently that we must 
read I'npiwy dy dedregos, as proposed by G. 
Burges on Tro. 627.”AAdos tis Alas, ws 
Eoixe, Sedrepos : and who might have referred 
to Hesych.”Addos odros ‘Hpaxayis* wagoiuia 
imi riiv icxdpwv* and to the Virgilian ** alius 
Latio jam partus Achilles,” 
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Turi) yap avdp’ exarrov aidvos orepei, 
"Ape Sapevr ev vuxruppovpnta Opacer, 
AiOnxrov ev opayaior Bayyaca Eidos. 

899. admvpos.] ‘‘ Vel sine igne, vel 
ardentissimus. Hanc interpretationem 
amplector.””’ But why Mr. 8. should 
prefer this interpretation, we are not 
told ; because, doubtless, such a com- 
munication would derogate from the 
dignity of a Professor’s ipse divit. 
Blomfield understands fireless, more 
correctly, in allusion to Argus, who, 
being dead, and therefore without 
heat, is said to use a fireless goad. An 
expression scarcely less violent is to 
be found in Eurip. Orest. ipinwe dap 
avnpaicta gddoyi, where Musgrave 
quotes from Hesiod Eve: drep dadov. 

919. ddareias movov.} The Pro- 
fessor translates ‘‘ laboriosis errori- 
bus.”” But that version would require 
ad\ateav mivos. V. E. happily reads 
dXateias Today. 

929. dmopa mépimos.| The Profes- 
sor’s translation is ‘“‘ quod ineluctabi- 
lia gignit.””, He would have been just 
as near the mark, had he written 6éri 
mep NAG emi orépa. For the words 
dnopa répios, if they mean any thing 
at all, can mean only “‘ erpeditus ad 
res impeditas ;”’ and so the majority of 
MSS. «is dmopa mépmos, which 
Abresch compares with the Thucydi- 
dean eis mavra ropyorepov. Blomfield, 
however, supposes that mépimos is used 
transitively ; but of the passages quoted 
by Musgrave on Soph. Antig. 798, not 
one is in point. But granting the 
Greek to be quite correct, the words 
are still without any meaning. For 
as V. E. properly remarks, “‘ the ques- 
tion is not what Love can do for itself 
in difficulties, but what difficulties it 
throws a poor body into, whom it will 
not let go about his business.”” Well, 
therefore, did Burges, in Class. Journ. 
No. i. p. 35. read amépwros (wepos, and 
compare it with Cho. 599. améperos 
épws, to which V. E. has added Sap- 
pho’s yAvrixpoy dudyavoy dprrerov, and 
he might have added Hesych. ’Arépw- 
tov’ amavOperov, and compared the 
sentiment with the Euripidean “Epas, 
Td cov otvopua veixos, 00d ér "Epos, in 
Tro. 852. where allusion is made to 
the Empedoclean doctrine of "Epas and 
Neixos, or”Epis : while to the passage 
in the Prometheus reference is made 
by Xenoph. Anab. ii. p. 169, 19. rov 
yap Gedv médepov ovk 01S ard toiov dy 
raxous pevyov Tis atopvyor, quoted by 
Burges on Aésch. Suppl. 556. 
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938. Twaccwv—ev XEpolv TupTrvovy 
BéXos.] On this antediluvian passage 
the Professor thus enacts the bold dra- 
goon. ‘‘Vulgatam audacter restitui 
propter Codd. Forsan memoriter ci- 
taverat (read citavit) Porson ad Hec. 
1117.”’ Hence we are almost afraid 
to remark, 1. That rupmvodtv, although 
read in MS. Med., is inadmissible in 
dramatic Greek ; since it is found only 
in Soph. Antig. 230. Avovous ixave, and 
even there the verse admits of Avor- 
voos; 2. That as mupmvovy is wrong, 
xepoiv cannot be right, on account of 
the metre; 3. That if the verse admit- 
ted xepoiy, the sense would not; be- 
cause Jupiter, as V. E. remarks, hurls 
his bolts with one hand alone, as ap- 
pears from Horace’s ‘‘ Dextera sacras 
jaculatus arces;”’ and V. E. might 
have added Pindar’s otos dvtimadov ke- 
paiges Oe@v Tupava tevtnxovrakedadoy 
iG ayxadG, Zed matep, civ “Apipos, 
quoted by Strabo xii. p. 930. A.; and 
lastly, that as Porson had obelized the 
vulgate, it is quite absurd to suppose 
he quoted the passage in its corrected 
form through a slip of the memory ; as 
if any man, when quoting from me- 
mory, accidentally hits upon an im- 
proved reading. Had Porson, indeed, 
quoted the passage as Mr. S. has 
edited it, there might have been some 
reason for believing that Porson had 
repented of his damnatory obelus ; but 
as the case stands at present, it is 
quite evident that R. P. not only 
obelized the passage consulfo, but had 
even a remedy at hand at the very time 
when he so obelized it. With very 
great boldness, therefore, has Professor 
S. brought back the Vulgate; a step that 
his master Wellaver did not venture 
upon, because he remembered, what 
Mr. Scholetield has forgotten, the dic- 
tum of Thucydides (ii. 40.) that “‘ bold- 
ness is the offspring of ignorance.’ 

1029. padOaooe: Atrais’Eyais.] “ Re- 
cepit Pors. et post eum Blomf. lecti- 
onem Robortillianam pad@doce: xéap 
Aurais : que vellem in MSStis esset re- 
perta. Imo Rob. etiam retinet euais 
redundantem.”’ On this luculent note 
we have to remark, that the Professor 
here, if any where, has given a con- 
vincing proof of his incompetence as 
an editor of Aischylus, or even as a 
man capable of putting two ideas to- 
gether. So then, the readings of Ro- 
bortellus’ MS. are inadmissible, unless 
backed by inferior MSS! And yet, in 
defiance of this dictum, the Professor 
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has in Suppl. 152, 316, 661, and 775. 
adopted the unsupported readings of 
that edition, and even the conjecture 
of Sophianus, in Eum. 54. "Ex & op- 
parev deiBovor Svogir(y Biav, where 
the edition of G. Burges has long since 
restored the very words of A®schylus, 
"Ek & dppdrov eiBovar dvagirH diBa, 
supported, as the emendation is, by 
apOoveorepay AiBa, in /Eschyl. Helias. 
Fragm. i. and ev«raiay di8a in Epigon. 
Fragm. ili. to which may be added 
AiBos in Cho. 290: while the expres- 
sion dvodiAn AiBa is well compared 
with the Aischylean ’Eé ouparev ora- 
Covet vapa dvogiures in Cho. 1058. 
But to return to Robortellus, the very 
edition thus:so little prized by Profes- 
sor S. was considered by Porson (but 
who is Porson when compared with 
Scholefield ?) to be of such value, that 
he did not hesitate to adopt numerous 
readings found in that edition alone; 
and till Mr. S. opened our eyes to the 
new light, he was thought to have 
done wisely in making so good an use 
of Robortellus’ single MS. But, as 
the Mock Doctor says, ‘‘ Nous avons 
changé tout cela.”’ 

1034. avry xaP aitny ovdévos peifoy 
oGéver.] Here, as usual, the Professor, 
ois @s padaxoyvapev, follows his bell- 
wether Wellaver, in rejecting Stan- 
ley’s petov, and translating ovdévos 
petov, eque ac nihil valet. But says 
Blomfield, ‘“‘ How ‘ greater than no- 
thing’ can mean ‘equal to nothing,’ 
I do not see;’’ nor can V. E. It 
seems, however, that J. W. in the Phi- 
lological Museum, No. ii. p. 244, de- 
fends ovdevos peifoy, and compares it 
with the words of Demosthenes, p. 
23, where, speaking of the soldiers of 
Philip, he says they are ovdevev Bed- 
tious. But the relevance of the quo- 
tation we confess we do not perceive, 
nor will J. W. himself, on second 
thoughts. 

1078. «& 8 ed rad eye.) At this 
sixth and last pons asinorum criticorum 
we meet with this very duculent obser- 
vation, “‘ Vulg. ef & edruyy. Multi 
autem codd. «i d¢ rad’ edrvyn, ad quam 
lectionem proxime accedit, quod e But- 
leri conjectura dedi, Sin hec bene se 
habeant.”” But to this we have to re- 
mark, 1. That sin ought to be quod si ; 
for sin is if not; hence ef rad gxe 
can mean only, if these things are sv. 
2. That if they are intended to mean, 
if he (Prometheus) has these things 
well, or as Professor S. explains it, st 
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his contentus sit, the expression is at 
variance with the fact, because Pro- 
metheus was not content; 3. That if 
he were content, the following words 
ought to be, not ri yad@ panav, but 
ri ov xad@ panoy: and lastly, that 
Butler’s correction does not come by 
many parasangs so near to «i rovd’ 
evrvyy, the reading of the oldest MS. 
Med., as the conjecture of Burges in 
Class. Journ. No. xvi. p. 394. which 
V. E. has wisely adopted, ev r@ de 
ruxns : supported as it is by Helen. 
1212. and Antig. 1229. &v ré—oup- 
gopas, lon. 1006. €v T@ awparos, Aj. 
314, €v ro mpayparos, lon. 551. Hpog- 
évov 8 év t@ kareixes, Cid. C. 1740. 
éAridov—eis tiv, Elect. 238. ev tim— 
avOporev (and he might have added 
Cid. T. 1174. mpods ri xpeias): and 
as he thus translates, “‘ Jn what mis- 
fortune what of madness lose ?’’ the 
‘passage presents a connexion of ideas 
the most natural, expressed in lan- 
guage the most correct. 

Here, then, ends our examination 
of all the luculent observations of the 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge on the Prometheus of 
schylus ; and we leave it with our 
readers to decide whether Mr. S. has 
not shewn himself not only perfectly 
incompetent to the task he has under- 
taken, but whether he has not brought 
discredit on the very title of a Cam- 
bridge Greek Professor ; a title which, 
strange to say, has never, with the 
exception of Porson and Dobree (and 
even they were thrust unwillingly into 
the chair), been conferred on any man 
of first-rate classical attainments, from 
the time of Joshua Barnes to its pre- 
sent possessor. 

We are aware that some apology is 
due to the readers of this Magazine, 
for devoting so much space to such a 
production as the one before us; nor 
should we have bestowed a moment’s 
thought on Professor Scholefield’s edi- 
tion of Aschylus, had we not hoped 
to draw the attention of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to a fact, that has 
hitherto escaped its notice, touching 
the paramount necessity it is under, of 
having really efficient Professors in 
the respective branches of education 
pursued at College; and especially at 
a time when all our establishments are 
beginning to be viewed in no favour- 
able light by the prying eyes of the 
public, led on by the gradually grasp- 
ing spirit of reform, 
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But, in thus performing what ap- 
peared tous to be an imperative duty, 
we have to call upon the sympathy of 
our readers for being compelled to un- 
dergo the horrible ennui of reading 
and commenting on notes, in which, 
from first to last, it has been our fate 
to travel over a sterile desert, without 
meeting with a single oasis to break 
the dreariness of the road, or even to 
find a solitary mirage to cheat the 
eye with the fleeting yet fancied pic- 
ture of delight. 

Hitherto we have directed our at- 
tention to acts of commission. Had 
we enquired into acts of omission also, 
we should have found, line after line, 
reasons for lamenting the absence of 
every thing like taste, genius, and 
learning; nor can we even now re- 
frain from breathing a sigh of pity for 
the hapless wight, who, placed in Por- 
son’s chair, must bitterly feel the 
truth of Horace’s remark, 

“Urit enim fulgore suo, qui praegravat artes 

lufra se positas.” 

t is, however, only justice to ob- 
serve, that although Professor S. has, 
in scarcely a single instance, quoted a 
passage from classical writers not al- 
ready produced by some preceding 
critic, he has given no less than six- 
teen references to the Scriptures ; and 
yet strange to say, he has omitted the 
most remarkable of all, and indeed 
the most valuable, as it enables us to 
correct a most difficuit passage, the 
restitution of which we recommend, 2 
la Porson, to the sagacity of Profes- 
sor S. and the attendants of his lecture 
room. 

The last remark we have to make 
relates to the charge of plagiarism, 
from which so few scholars can keep 
themselves free. 

We have seen that in the Prome- 
theus the Professor has never once 
dared to try his hand at an emen- 
dation. Not so in the Supplices ; 
for there he has ventured upon six 
conjectures. But why did he not 
tell us that of these mighty six two 
are due to Heath, the despised and re- 
jected of critics, on v. 62. and 862; 
while the third, on v. 356, is stolen 
from Hermann’s Preface to Eurip. 
Ion. p. 14. as already remarked by J. 
W. in Philolog. Museum, No. ii. p. 
213.; and with regard to his really 
original attempt on v. 1026. dvyddas 
& air enumvoias, it is worth while 
quoting the Professor’s luculené note, 
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as a specimen of a candid critic, of 
whom “none but himself can be the 
parallel.” For thus Mr. Scholefield, 
‘adr acodd. abest. Burn. autem legit 
dpr’. Well. vult puvyddecow. Quod au- 
dacius supplevi adre, et sensu et metro 
subvenit.”” Now, without stopping 
to expose the absurdity of aire, we 
beg to draw the reader’s attention to 
the delusive words Weil. vult ; which 
can only mean that Wellaver wishes to 
read, of course from his own conjec- 
ture. So far, however, is Wellaver 
from attempting to lay claim to that 
reading, that he properly attributes it to 
G. Burges. But, as this last-men- 
tioned scholar’s name has been stu- 
diously omitted by Professor S.through 
the whole of his Aischylus, it was 
doubtless thought better to tell a false- 
hood by implication, than to sully the 
page with the obnoxious name. How 
far G. Burges, if he be still alive, may 
feel hurt at this littleness of spirit 
in a brother Editor, we know not ; but, 
were we in his place, we should feel 
an honest pride in being thus neg- 
lected by a Greek Professor, whose 
praise, as in the case of Wellaver, is 
quite enough to damn a man to ever- 
lasting infamy. ‘‘Qui Bavium non 
odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi.”’ 


—_o— 


Mr. Ursan, June 30. 

IN an article inserted in your Ma- 
gazine for June, p. 532, [ made a slight 
reference to a very rare book, intituled 
«‘Ludus Septem Sapientum ;” and I 
now recur to the same subject, in the 
hope that, as I have paid considerable 
attention to works of that kind, I may 
be able to unravel some of the most 
intricate points in the history of an- 
cient and modern Literature. 

Of the work in question, there are 
only two Latin editions of any note ; 
one printed in Gothic characters, with- 
out date or place;* and the other, 
‘‘ Impressum Francofurti ad Menum, 
apud Paulum Reffeler, Impensis Sigis- 
mundi Feyrabent.” 

The latter,t says Brunet, under the 
title of ‘‘ Historia Calumniz Nover- 
calis,”’ has been attributed to Francis- 
cus Modius; most probably on the 
authority of Erhard on Petron. Ar- 





* Of this edition a copy is to be found in 
the British Museum. See Catalog. v. Roma. 
+ Of this edition no mention is made by 
Mr, Douce, in his notice of the ‘* Ludus.” 
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bitr. § cxi. But,as Modius is known 
to have had access to, and made use of, 
Latin MSS. (see Jécher’s Allgemeine 
Gelehrten Lexicon, v. Modius), it is 
more than probable that he merely 
transcribed an older and better MS, 
than the one used by the first editors 
of the ‘‘ Ludus ;”’ where the barbarous 
Latinity proves at once a modern hand; 
while the style of the other is such as 
would not disgrace, except in a few 
instances, the best «ra of Roman lite- 
rature. This surmise, respecting the 
real origin of Modius’s version, is 
partly borne out by the fact, that Pe- 
trus Faber of old accused Modius of 
plagiarism, on the ground, probably, 
of his having passed off as his own a 
work obtained from other sources. 
Thus much is at least certain, as we 
learn from Erhard, l. c. that two MSS. 
of the ‘‘ Ludus”’ were actually in ex- 
istence eighty years after the time of 
Modius, one in the possession of 
Munizenburg, then prior of the Car- 
melite Monastery at Francfurt on the 
Maine, the very place where Modius’s 
version appeared; and the other in the 
library of Goldast. Where those MSS. 
are now to be found, is more than [ 
can tell. Should they be still in exist- 
ence, and compared with the version 
of Modius, they will most probably 
confirm the suspicion stated above; 
for it is almost impossible to believe 
that the incidents detailed in the story 
of Menelaus, Helen, and Paris, could 
have been invented by a modern; al- 
though they would naturally occur to 
an ancient author, familiar with all 
the traditions relating to ‘‘ the tale of 
Troy divine.”” Had the incidents been 
such as might have been picked up 
from classical source, no argument 
could be drawn in favour of the anti- 
quity of the story; but when we read 
there, what we in vain search for else- 
where, how Paris was, in consequence 
of a dream sent by Venus, induced to 
visit Greece ; and how he there saw 
Helen, to whom Venus had also sent a 
dream, and how by the aid of those 
dreams the parties, although previ- 
ously total strangers to each other, 
became acquainted at first sight ; and 
why Paris was kindly received as a 
guest by Menelaus ; and how he con- 
trived not only to keep up a secret 
intercourse with Helen, but to carry 
her off before the very eyes and even 
with the good wishes of the husband, 
totally unconscious of the trick so 
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successfully played on him by his 
faithless wife and her handsome para- 
mour; we must at once acknowledge 
that the whole story bears all the in- 
ternal marks of an old tale. To this 
must be added the external proof aris- 
ing from the fact, that the same work 
contains another and wittier version 
of the story of the Ephesian matron, 
than is to be found elsewhere ; and as 
this last story is told not only by Pe- 
tronius, but even in the Greek Life of 
sop (not written, as Bentley sup- 
posed, by Planudes, but merely edit- 
ed by that monk, and, as in the case 
of his castrated collection of Epigrams, 
expurgated), it is fair to infer that 
both stories were derived from a Greek 
original writer, who lived not only be- 
fore the time of Nero, to whom Petro- 
nius is said to have been Arbiter Elegan- 
tiarum, but even before the time of Au- 
gustus; for the same story of the Dame 
of Ephesus is found in the collection 
of Phedrus’s fables, discovered about 
twenty years ago at Naples; at least 
if Phedrus were, as he is supposed to 
be by some, a freedman of Augustus. 

By whom and at what time, and 
with what view the original Greek 
“‘ Ludus ”’ was written, will be satis- 
factorily shown upon some future oc- 
casion. At present it is enough to 
state that the Latin ‘‘Ludus” is a 
portion of a work, which when com- 
plete, owned no equal for the rare 
union of sparkling wit and sober wis- 
dom, for a boundless range of thought 
combined with a concentrated fixed- 
ness of purpose, and for a deep vein of 
useful truth running under a thin sur- 
face of amusing fiction. 

Mr. Douce in Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens of 
Metrical Romances,”’ vol. III. has en- 
deavoured to refer the origin of the 
“‘ Ludus”’ to the fictions of the East ; 
and to that part of the world we are 
doubtless indebted for so much of the 
work as is taken up by the long and 
unmeaning narrative of the King’s 
son; the whole of which is properly 
wanting in the old French metrical 
version of “‘ The Seven Wise Masters,” 
where the story of the two crows 
ends the work. 

Had Mr. Douce remembered the 
fact, that the Greek versifier of the 
fables of sop is called Babrias, 
while the Oriental author is called Ba- 
bier or Beber, he would have seen 
that the latter is only a corruption of 
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the former; and had he also borne in 
mind that son is in Hebrew bar, and 
in Greek pais, while the Latin sanct 
is the same as the Oriental sind, he 
would have also seen that Sind-a-bar 
and Synt-i-pas, both of whom figure 
away in connexion with these half- 
Greek and half-Asiatic tales, are one 
and the same person; and that both 
of those words refer not to the holy 
man teaching, but to the holy child 
taught ; whose name in Modius’s ver- 
sion is Astrei, a corruption of ’Acre- 
ptov (hence Horace’s Asterie), itself a 
synonyme for Ai@epiov, the Greek for 
Sancti or Divi. 

Thus then have I been able to trace 
the far-famed Syntipas to its really 
Greek original ; and having shown 
that Syntipas or Sindibar are merely 
Oriental hybrid compounds, I proceed 
to prove that the equally celebrated 
Bid-pai is another Oriental hybrid 
compound ; where bid means a song, 
and pai, as before, a child: and that 
Bid-pai is not the name of a person, 
but the title of a poetical work written 


for the instruction of a child. Now 


that bida means poetry is plain, from 
the word Da-bid; where Da is the, 
and bid, poet (that person being xar’ 
e£oxnv, the poet); and that Da is the, 
is proved from Da-rius, which is evi- 
dently the rayah or king; and from 
Da-lilah, the lovely, or rather the lovely 
as alily. Hence Bid-pai is Poet for 
Boy: where Bida or Vida has evidently 
some connexion with the Greek dowda, 
aoida ; and hence Bagha-Vida are 
merely the Greek sounds ‘Ay-aoida, 
Hagi-aoida, i.e. ‘ holy poetry.” 

The third and last Oriental hybrid 
compound connected with these half 
Greek and half Asiatic stories, is the 
title of the oriental work Calilah Dim- 
na; which means literally, Cala, mi- 
nister, Ali, a lord, and Dimnaa lady. 
At least Dimna is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Domina; and while Ali is 
lord, the word Cal is only the latter 
half of the word Schah-Kal, corrupted 
by the English into Jackall, but which 
means Schah, a King, and Kal, a mi- 
nister, or rather a cunning servant ; for 
cal has probably some connexion with 
the Latin cal-eo, I am cunning ; an at- 
tribute assigned to the Fox, who plays 
in the Greek fables the same part as 
the Jackal does in the Oriental. 

Of this work we meet with another 
title, Belile et Dimneh; which is evi- 
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dently corrupted from Bellua et Do- 
mina. 

Thus then have I laid open the real 
Greek source, to which these Oriental 
fictions are to be traced; orat least have 
shown the origin of the hitherto inex- 
plicable names of supposed authors, 
and the titles of books partly of Greek 
and partly of Oriental manufacture. 
In this account I have supposed that 
literature travelled eastward, and 
not, as usually asserted, westward. 
But this last is an assertion, which 
like a hundred others, has been taken 
up at random, and still keeps its 
ground, despite the evidence of facts, 
which prove beyond all doubt, that, by 
Alexander’s invasion of India, and the 
settlement of his Generals in different 
parts of Asia, the knowledge of Greek 
literature, arts and sciences, was ex- 
tended to countries, which till that pe- 
riod had scarcely heard of Greece, and 
of course knew nothing of the writ- 
ings of men whose every word has be- 
come in after-times a mine of thought; 
while, on the other hand, all that 
Greece learned in the East, either in 
Egypt or Ionia, became a part and 
parcel rather of her tenets of philoso- 
phy than of her fictions of romance ; 
or if she did derive some slight aid to 
her literature by her intercourse with 
Asia, the great body of her poetry es- 
pecially was her own; nor is it easy 
to detect, at least in her better days, 
the purpureos pannos obtained from 
the tawdry and unmeaning ornaments 
of Oriental imagery. 

To the preceding list of Eastern hy- 
brid compounds may be added the 
Hitoo-paidessa ; which like Bid-pai, 
contains a Greek word, derived from 
pais, namely, paideuousi (madevova.), 
and also another Greek word Hepta 
(Henra), corrupted into Hitoo; and 
hence Hitoo-paidessa is only an Orien- 
tal ‘‘ Septem Sapientum Ludus;’’ of 
which we have an imitation in old 
French rhyme, under the title of ‘‘ Le 
Chatoiement d’un pere a son Fils,” 
and a more modern prose representa- 
tion, that passes under the name of 
«« Alphonsus de Clericali Disciplina ;”’ 
said to be translated by a Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity, out of an Hebrew 
work, itself a translation from an Ori- 
ental original. In this version of Al- 
phonsus, which is only one step re- 
moved from John of Capua’s barba- 
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rous Latin version of the “‘ Directo- 
rium Humane Vite,’ we lose sight 
of the mystic seven, because at that 
time the Clergy were extremely un- 
willing to admit any connexion be- 
tween the religion of Rome and the 
superstitions of Egypt. 

This work of Alphonsus, says Mr. 
Douce, in Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens of Ro- 
mances,” I. p. 134, is attributed in 
Latin MSS. to the Arabic Loc-man. 
But the celebrated Locman, the very 
counterpart of the Greek A®sop, and 
whose history has baffled every writer 
on the subject to unravel it, is only 
another Oriental hybrid compound, 
derived from the Greek, Adyos, Logos, 
united to the Asiatic Man, found also 
in the Teutonic dialects. Hence Loc- 
man, or Log-man, means only Fuble- 
Man, the Greek word Adyos being used 
indiscriminately with Mvos, to signify 
a fable. 

Mr. Douce also says, that the oldest 
French metrical version of the ‘‘ Lu- 
dus” is found in some MSS. with the 
title Dolopatos. But this is obviously 
only a corruption of Doulos Pistos 
(AodAos Muords); that being the name 
of the Privy Council of the king of 
Persia, as we learn from A‘sch. Pers. 
Tade pev epoav — morta xandeirat. 
Equally obvious is it that the French 
author Hebers is a corruption of He- 
breus, the writer said to be translated 
by Alphonsus. 

Thus much in proof that the Orien- 
tal collections might have been derived 
from Greek or Latin. originals. My 
next inquiry will be to show that they 
must have been so derived, and to 
point out when, why, and how, the 
literature of Greece became first known 
to the Orientals. 


Yours, &c. A... 


P.S. Instead of saying there are 
only two editions of the ‘‘ Ludus,”’ I 
ought rather to have said that there 
are three. For the “‘ Historia Calum- 
nize Novercalis,’’ is evidently an older 
representation of the ‘‘ Ludus,” as 
observed by Brunet; a fact of which 
Dibdin seems not to have been aware, 
who has given some account of a copy 
in ‘“‘ Ades Althorpiane,” p. 147, of 
the edition by Gerard Lieuw; but whe- 
ther it agrees in all respects with the 
edition s. 1. et a, is more than I can 
say. 
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VI. An Account of various Roman 
Antiquities discovered on the site of the 
Church of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, 
and in Eastcheap, in forming the North- 
ern Approaches of the new London 
Bridge. By Alfred John Kempe, Esq. 
F.S.A. 

The circumstances which gave rise 
to these discoveries have been already 
noticed in the communication by Mr. 
Kempe to our last volume, part i. pp. 
194, 387. As the excavation drew 
near the line of the street of Eastcheap, 
the fragments of the fine red ware, 
commonly called Samian, became very 
plentiful; several mortars of baked 
whitish clay of various dimensions, 
each furnished with a lip ; portions of 
earthen bottles, handles and bottoms 
of amphore, of different forms, and 
party walls composed of rag-stone, of 
buildings which had evidently aligned 
with the present street, were disco- 
vered. These walls were covered with 
wood ashes, and about them were found 
many fragments of green molten glass, 
and of the red Samian ware, disco- 
loured by fire. This circumstance, 
and that of the Roman pavements 
found in the City of London, being 
generally covered with a stratum three 
inches deep of wood ashes, Mr. Kempe 
considers as conclusive evidence of the 
catastrophe in which the Roman set- 
tlers in London were involved in the 
time of Nero. The mortars discover- 
ed in Eastcheap, he seems disposed to 
consider as used by the Romans for 
the trituration of their corn; and to 
the classical authorities which he 
quotes in support of this opinion, he 
might have added, that wheat appears 
to derive its very name Triticum from 
this ancient mode of manipulating it 
for the purposes of life. The Samian 
ware Mr. Kempe does not think was 
altogether appropriated to sacrificial 
purposes, but employed by the better 
order of Romans for the general uses 
of the table. With respect to the ve- 
getable ornaments which appear so 
commonly impressed on these vessels, 
he says, 


‘* Garlands were so much used by the an- 


cients in their sacrificial and social feasts, 
that, as the patines for libation, and the 
sculls of victims, from being at first sus- 
pended on the friezes of their temples, be- 
came at last sculptured on them in stone, 
so were these vegetable wreaths at length 
transferred to the matter of the pater 
themselves, in fictile representation.” 


Subjoined to this paper is a sort of 
catalogue raisonnée of the articles dis- 
covered, and a list of nearly thirty 
different potters’ stamps, which in se- 
veral instances are the same as on 
vessels found in other parts of Bri- 
tain, in Germany, and Gaul. Some 
interesting etchings of the articles 
found illustrate Mr. Kempe’s paper. 
If he obtained the amphora delineated 
in plate XLIV. whole, it must be a va- 
luable relic. We shall amplify his re- 
ference to Pliny in relation to potters’ 
ware. In referring to the unspeakable 
bounty (inerrabilis benignitas) of our 
mother earth, that author tells us, it 
afforded in the most ancient times 
material for the figures of the gods, 
that it was made into wine vessels, 
tubes for water, flue tiles for baths, 
facing tiles* (laterculis frontatis) for 
houses, &c. Samian vessels, he adds, 
were much esteemed for the table; they 
were manufactured in Italy, at Arre- 
tium, Surrentum, Asta, Pollentia, and 
Tralles; in Spain at Saguntum; in 
Asia at Pergamos and Mutina. The 
Spanish and Portuguese retain to this 
day the Roman manner of manufac- 
turing their pottery, in a most strik- 
ing degree. The thinness to which the 
clay was drawn out upon the lathe 
was the test of excellency in the an- 
cient potters’ art. The lightness of 
the Etruscan, or vases of the Greek 
school, is astonishing. Pliny tells us 
of two amphore which were hung up 
in the temple of Erythia, considered 
as sacred on account of their extraor- 
dinary tenuity; they being the result 
of a trial of skill between a master 
potter and his apprentice, which could 
turn the thinner vessel. 








* To close the apertures of the riage 
tiles of roofs which presented this outline to 
theeye, © —OQ—O., In Sir John Soane’s 
house is a beautiful specimen of one of these 
tiles, found in digging the foundations of 
the new church, Paddington. 
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VII. Historical Remarks on the in- 
troduction of the Game of Chess into 
Europe, and on the ancient Chessmen 
discovered in the Isle of Lewis. By 
Frederic Madden, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 
—tThis elaborate treatise has already 
been fully analysed in our number for 


ay. 

Vill. An account of two ancient 
drawings in the British Museum ; one 
representing the attack of the French on 
the town of Brighthelmstone in 1545 ; 
the other, the battle of Arques fought 
near Dieppe in 1589. In a letter by 
Henry Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. 

The Chroniclers inform us, that on 
the 19th July, 1545, the Admiral of 
France, M. Danebalte, arrived with 
his whole navy, consisting of 200 
ships and 26 gallies before Bright 
Hamstead, now Brighton, in Sussex. 
Some of his soldiers landed with a 
view of sacking and spoiling the coun- 
try, but they found the English on the 
alert ; the beacons were fired, and the 
honest yeomen turned out with ala- 
crity to repel the foe with their usual 
weapons of trusty yew. 

Prior Jehan, the great Captain of 
the French navy, who, in the year 
1514, had attacked and burnt the town 
in the night, commanded the storm- 
ing party on this occasion also, but 
came not off this time ‘‘ scot free ;” 
for the country, as we have said, be- 
ing roused, and the day beginning to 
break, Prior Jehan sounded a retreat ; 
the English archers shot so fast at 
him and his galleymen, as they were 
retiring over the beach, that they were 
fain to wade to their boats, which the 
Prior reached not without a Royal 
English mark on his face, for a broad 
arrow pierced his eye, of which wound 
he had nearly died. On his recovery 
he offered at the altar of our Lady of 
Boulogne an image of himself, with 
an arrow sticking in his face, in me- 
morial of a recovery which he attri- 
buted to her miraculous interposition. 
The drawing is singularly interesting: 
the town is seen on fire; the English 
under their banner of St. George are 
marching to its relief,—we observe 
an open space styled ‘‘ a felde in the 
middle of the towne,” doubtless the 
Steyne. 

The second drawing illustrates an 
important passage in Sully’s Memoirs, 
in which he relates that Henry IV. 
with only 3000 men, was enabled to 
withstand the army of the Duke of 
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Mayenne, amounting to 30,000, to 
keep them at bay, and finally to make 
good his retreat under the cannon of 
the Castle of Arques, which consisted 
but of four pieces, but which were 
served in so dexterous a manner as to 
throw the whole body of the Duke’s 
army into confusion, and oblige them 
to retire out of the range of this for- 
midable little battery. The town of 
Dieppe is included in the view. 

IX. Accompts of the manor of the 
Savoy, temp. Richard IT. Communi- 
cated by William Walton, Esq. F.S.A. 


Of these documents we give the 
following specimen : 

**For Stephen Lete, mason, repairing 
and amending the water-gate of the Savoye 
aforesaide, for two days, at 6d. a day, 12d. 
and for one stone and limne for the same, 
bought for 3s. 6d. and for the wages of a 
labourer, being within the aforesaid manor, 
and working there, making alleys in the 
garden, and digging for lead, and for floor- 
tile, for 40 days at 4d. per day, 12s. 4d.” 


This last charge is remarkable. It 
appears that the palace was undergo- 
ing a repair of the damage it had sus- 
tained from the Political Unions of the 
time under Wat Tyler. 

The object of this mob was to wreak 
their vengeance on John of Gaunt, 
and they showed themselves indepen- 
dent of motives of plunder, for they 
threw his furniture, plate, and other 
valuables into the Thames. We have 
in our possession a fine gold noble 
of Edward III. which was found in 
the bottom of the river, in construct- 
ing the Waterloo Bridge, most pro- 
bably a relic of this commotion. 

X. Extracts from a MS. containing 
portions of the proceedings of the Cor- 
poration of Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
from 1430 to 1731. Taken from the 
Hall books. Communicated by Hud- 
son Gurney, Esq. F.R.S. V.P. 

The records of the Corporation of 
Lynn are somewhat imperfect from 
1392 (15th Richard II.) to 1453 (32 
Henry VI.) from which date they are 
perfect to the present day. They are 
in Latin to 1487 (4th Henry Vil.) 
since which time they are in English. 
The MS. which forms the basis of 
Mr. Gurney’s communication, is a 
translation made probably by some 
town clerk of Lynn for his own pri- 
vate use. 

The election of the burgesses to re- 
present the borough of Lynn was 
made on the jury principle of una- 
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nimity, and Mr. Gurney suspects that 
that principle obtained in all our an- 
cient institutions, and’ that voting by 
poll is of late date, both in and out of 
Parliament. He instances, in confir- 
mation of this, the mode of calling for 
a division in the House of Commons. 
The Speaker decides on acclamation, 
. a poll is not demanded, but the Speak- 
er’s decision is met on the part of some 
individual member, by a direct contra- 
diction, and he then names tellers. 

The following is an extract from the 
MS. : 

«61433, June 17. The King’s writt 
was publicly read for electing members of 
Parliament, and for electing them the 
Mayor called two of the twenty-four, and 
two of the Common Council, which four 
chose two more of y® twenty-four, and two 
of the Common Council, and they chose 
four others, who all waanimously chose John 
Waterden and ‘Thomas Spicer to be bur- 
gesses in Parliament.” 

By another passage in the record, 
we learn the compensation for ex- 
penses allowed by the Corporation for 
their representatives while attending 
their Parliamentary duties : 

**John Waterden reported the transac- 
tions of Parliament, at which time was 
granted by the Corporation half a 15th, to 
be paid in at two payments, &c...... There 
is owing to them (the members for Lynn) 
for their appearance (in Parliament) for 73 
days, 6s. 8d. for each day, of which they 
received before their journey or passage 
100s. and there remains 19/. 6s. 8d.”’ 


A well-written letter from the Earl 
of Salisbury, chosen in 1649 a repre- 
sentative of the borough, closes Mr. 
Gurney’s paper. 

In the APPENDIX we have, among 
other subjects, a plate representing 
three sides of the altar dedicated to 
Apollo, found in Foster-lane, Cheap- 
side, in excavating for the foundation 
of the new Goldsmiths’ Hall, 1830. 
The mere fact, without any observa- 
tion whatever on the subjects repre- 
sented on the altar, is reported by P. 
Hardwick; esq. F.S.A. For a brief 
description of the sculptures on this 
altar, see our last volume, pt. i. p. 452. 

Miss Carlyle’s sketch of the Roman 
altar discovered at Caervoran, on the 
Picts’ wall in Northumberland, and 
the foundations of the buildings con- 
nected with it as they appeared when 
they were lately excavated, is highly 
interesting. The outer inclosure, we 
apprehend, defines the circuit of a 
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temple, in which the altar is placed, 
at the back of which is the adytum or 
cell, approached by three steps. In 
the centre of this cell was probably an 
image of the goddess Fortuna. On 
the altar was this inscription : 
** Fortune Aug. 
pro. salute. L. Ali. 
Cesaris . ex . visu. 
J. Fla . Secundus. 
Pref. coh. I. Hami- 
orum . Sagittar . 
V. S. L. M.” 

A record interesting for the men- 
tion of a band of Hamian archers. 

At p. 354 we find a notice of the 
Sketch-book of Inigo Jones, a small 
number of lithographic fac-similes of 
which were privately printed by order 
of the Duke of Devonshire, who pos- 
sesses the original, and who directed 
one of the fac-simile copies to be pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries. 
J. P. Collier, esq. F.S.A. addressed 
at the same time a letter to Mr. 
Amyot, the Society’s Treasurer, in 
which he remarks, that, although the 
sketch-book was executed when Inigo 
Jones was in Italy in 1614, and he 
was appointed architect to the King 
before 1606, it does not contain “‘ a 
single design, hint, or note of or for 
any building, public, or private, while 
it is obvious from every page, that the 
author was studying the human figure 
with great care. The Sketch-book by 
its date also settles the dispute be- 
tween Mr. Gifford and Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers, and shows that the dispute 
between Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson 
could not have commenced in 1614, 
when the former was in Italy. 

At Devonshire House are preserved 
Inigo Jones’s original designs for the 
scenes and costumes of the characters 
of the masques, written by Ben Jon- 
son, and presented at the Royal resi- 
dences. Mr. Nichols’s ‘“ Progresses, 
&c. of King James the First”” abound 
withcurious descriptions of thescenery, 
machinery, and properties of those 
masques. In ‘‘ the masque of the 
Queenes, celebrated from the house of 
Fame,’’ (wherein Jonson introduced 
eleven witches, and exhibited so much 
reading in arts venefical,) he says of 
the witches, ‘‘the device of their attire 
was Master Jones’s, with the inven- 
tion and architecture of the whole 
scene and machine, only I prescribed 
them their properties of vipers, snakes, 
bones, herbs, and roots of their magic, 
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out of the authority of ancient and late 
writers.” * 

Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited to the Society casts from six 
ancient bricks, ornamented with scrip- 
tural subjects, discovered in excavat- 
ing for the Katharine Docks (see our 
number for March, p. 255.) We are 
of opinion that this mode of designing 
in terra cotta was introduced into 
England from Italy, about the time of 
Henry VIII. There are some splendid 
examples in heads of Roman Empe- 
rors over the gateways of the palace 
at Hampton Court. 

At page 359, we have an etching of 
the obverse and reverse of a Saxon 
seal, the matrix of which was exhibit- 
ed to the Society by Mr. Henry Barnes 
of Winchester, through the medium of 
Mr. Ellis. The introduction of a sword 
upon the seal shows that it refers to 
some person invested with high secu- 
lar authority, and it is with great pro- 
bability attributed to Atlfric, Earl of 
Mercia, in the time of Ethelred II. 
mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle. 
This is another instance to show 
that Sigillation was in use by the 
Saxons some time before the Con- 
quest. 

We take our leave of the 24th vo- 
lume of the Archezologia with the 
pleasing conviction, that its historical 
utility and information are rather on 
the increase than the wane, and that 
the antiquarian lamp, fed from so 
many intelligent sources, bids fair to 
verify its motto ‘‘ Non extinguetur.”’ 


he 


Agamemnon, translated from the Greek of 
fischylus. By T. Medwin, Esq.  8vo. 
p- 532. 

IN our June number, p. 532, we 
spoke in praise, and yet not more than 
it deserved, of Mr. Medwin’s transla- 
tion of the Prometheus ; and it is now 
our gratifying duty to express in even 
higher terms our opinion of his suc- 
cessful attempt to render accessible to 
the mere English reader the very finest 
specimen still existing of the Athenian 
stage. True it is that a highly-gifted 
writer, alas now no more, entered the 
same arena, and came out of it “ with 
all his blushing honours thick upon 
him,” in the character of a spirited 
translator; but, in his endeavour to 
put himself on a par with his author, 
he has rather overshot the mark; and 
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it has been said that the fire of Aischy- 
lus is almost lost in the smoke of Sy- 
monds. And yet we know not whether 
a sober Reviewer is after all the best 
judge in such matters; and it is more 
than probable that, were Symonds still 
alive, he would oppose to the judge- 
ment of prosy we, the flattering ac- 
knowledgment made by his poetical 
successor, who, having gone the same 
road and seen all its difficulties, con- 
fesses that, had he sooner met with 
Symonds’s translation, he would not 
have ventured upon his own. 

But though a poet in one language 
may be the best judge of what is poe- 
tical in another, yet must not all so- 
briety of criticism be disregarded ; 
seeing that the scissors of the reviewer 
are as requisite to clip the wing of 
the poet, as the pinion of Apollo’s 
swan is to carry the proser ‘‘ through 
the fields of air, and far above Parnas- 
sus’ dizzy heights.”” Of the manner 
in which Aischylus himself has treated 
the subject, it were idle to speak now; 
for what can be said not already thrice 
told, in praise of that production which 
has stood the ordeal of 2000 years, 
and after receiving the tribute of every 
man of taste, must still continue to 
gain ‘‘ golden opinions from all sorts 
of men,” until, what is not very im- 
probable, the ‘“‘ march of mind,”’ as it 
is called, shall carry us so far into 
the dull realities of life, as to make us 
insensible to the charms of ideal exis- 
istence, so forcibly depicted in the 
language of Greece, and most of all 
in the poetry of one who next to 
Homer was her most favoured child. 
Without further preamble, then, we 
commence our extracts of such por- 
tions as cannot fail to interest the ge- 
nerality of readers, reserving for the 
close of the article such objections as 
will show what we urged before, that 
in a few instances a closer adherence 
to the original would have only added 
to the effect of the translation. 

The prophecy of Calchas is thus 
rendered with great spirit. 


“* Time, the hunter, shall destroy 
Priam, and the state of Troy ; 
Destiny, with eagle-hand, 

Sack the town, and tear the land. 
Towers be by a tower subdued, 
Pregnant with a mightier brood ; 
Should no fate-sent storm arise, 
To o’ercloud our enterprize ; 
Tarnish the bright bits of steel, 
Break the curb our fue should feel. 
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Dian hates the hounds of Jove, 

Mother-hares are Dian’s love ; 

Dian with resentful breast 

Loathes the eagle’s cruel feast ; 

Dian chaste with pitying eyes 

Views that embryo sacrifice.” 

Chaunt the hymn, the presage hail ! 
Chaunt it, may the good prevail. 

‘¢ Virgin goddess! chaste, and fair ! 

Huntress! whose maternal care 

All in field and forest are, 

Tender leverets, gamesome fawns, 

All that range the groves or lawns, 

And each cub and wheip that dwell 

On the mountain, in the dell, 

Let this omen cease to be 

Of ambiguous augury ; 

For yon eagle’s hapless prey 

Bears an aspect of dismay. 

Hear my Pean, hear it now, 

Send the Greeks no tempests, thou ; 

Grant that winds and waters may 

Cost our fleet no long delay, 

Lest from that delay should rise 

An unhallowed sacrifice, 

Spring of unconvivial joys, 

Cup whose bitter draught destroys, 

Taste from which the lip recoils, 

Source of evils, worse than broils ; 

Kindred blood may hence arise, 

Asking vengeance of the skies, 

Gender consanguineous strife, 

Break the holiest ties of life, 

Custom, and domestic awe, 

Law divine, and nature’s law; 

And, to end the work of fate, 

Woman’s wiles, a mother’s hate.” 
From the rapt seer as thus his spirit spoke, 
These ominous words of doubtful augury 

broke. 
Chaunt’ the hymn, the presage hail ! 
Chaunt it, may the good prevail ! 


In this, and as in other passages, 
We occasionally meet with a version, 
from which a Greek scholar may elicit 
a new reading in the original, as the 
continental critics have done in the 
case of Humboldt’s German transla- 
tion of the same play. For instance, 
we meet in the Greek with the fol- 
lowing words, Mdvra d¢ mipyov xtnvn 
mpdobe ta SnpromdnOn Moip’ ddrard€er : 
where mpdéo6era, the certain emenda- 
tion of Pauw, has been as usual re- 
jected by Wellaver; and it is there- 
fore no wonder he saw not that the 
Aldine reading SnpsomAno@n leads at 
once to SnysomAnOys : where dnpeomAn- 
67s potpa would refer, by a very fair 
licence of prophetical obscurity, to the 
Trojan horse, described by Virgil as 
fatalis machina, and feta viris, in al- 
lusion to the éyximov immov tevyewv of 
Furipides, in Tro, II. 
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Our next extract would be, had we 
room for it, from the passage so cele- 
brated for its pictorial beauties, nor 
less for its literal errors, where the 
poet describes the touching scene of 
Iphigenia’s sacrifice, evidently mo- 
delled after the similar sacrifice of 
Jephtha’s daughter ; where, though it 
is true that Mr. M. has travelled a 
little out of the record, it is no less true, 
that, had he pinned himself down to 
the literal translation of a corrupt 
text, he would have acted very like the 
Chinese tailor, who, having an English 
coat to make from, copied even the 
hole at the elbow. 


But it is only justice to Mr. Med- 
win to state that his deviations from 
translation into paraphrase, are chiefly 
to be found in passages, where the 
poetry of the original led him to take 
a bolder flight, or where the corrup- 
tion of the text warranted such a li- 
berty. For an instance of a close ad- 
herence to his author, we refer to 
the celebrated description (which a 
poet only like Aischylus could have 
managed with effect) of the beacon 
fires kindled to announce the taking 
of Troy, here given with equal spirit 
and truth. 

The description of the storm, how- 
ever, that separated the Grecian fleet 
on their return from Troy, is disfi- 
gured by the needless introduction of 
the words marked in italics. 


‘¢ But one who comes, like me, announcivg 
joy 

And prosperous days to a glad nation, why 

Must he mix bitters in the cup of pleasure, 

And tell of storms, not without wrath divine, 

That fell upon the Greeks: how fire and 
water, 

Irreconcilable enemies till then, 

Swore a strict league, outpouring all their 
malice 

On our devoted heads—fatal alliance ! 

The cause of woes more infinite to us 

Than are the chafed billows of the main. 

And thus it happ’d, that in the night rushed 
down 

A horrible hurricane from Thrace—it came, 

Driving vast mountainous seas like flocks 
Lefore it, 

And battering vessel against vessel, they 

Split by the violence of the shock, and torn 

By the fierce buffeting of the winds and 
waves, 

In eddying whirlpools sucked, or shepherded 

By that misleading pilot, the Typhoon, 

Vanished away. Andwhenthe sun rode high, 

We saw the Egean, as with flowery weeds, 
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White with the floating corses of our friends, 
And overstrewn with spars and masts of 
wrecks.” 


Andasimilarunpardonable intrusion 
occurs in the passage : 
“ Dread is the rage of citizens, when rise 
Their murmurs like the mutinous clouds, and 
swells 
The tumult to a gale,” 


for which we have nothing in the 
words of the original; Bapeia 8 dorév 
aris’ oiv Kote Snpoxpavrov S dpas rivet 
xpéos: where Gilbert Wakefield cor- 
rected most beautifully otv téx@—re- 
pays the debt of a people’s curse with 
interest. 

After speaking so highly in praise 
of the translation generally, objections 
on minor points will appear a work of 
supererogation ; yet we cannot help 
thinking that a translator is bound, 
whenever the author adopts lyrical 
measures, to assume a similar versifica- 
tion; nor should the antistrophics, 
with which Cassandra opens her part, 
have been lost in cold iambics. But, 
after all, such questions are mere 
matters of opinion ; and it were better 
perhaps not to saddle unnecessarily 
a translator with difficulties, already 
quite enough to frighten most persons 
from attempting to clothe A’schylus in 
a foreign tongue, with the view to 
render him familiar to modern readers. 

In our next Number we hope to no- 
tice Mr. Harford’s translation of the 


same play. 
—_@— 
A Clergyman’s Recreations, or Sacred 
Thoughts in Verse. 


THE reading world has been so 
long accustomed to feast, like children, 
on “the hot-spiced gingerbread all 
hot,”’ of Byron’s Banditti-Muse, and 
lounge over the witty but profligate 
pages of Don Juan, or the more de- 
corous but not less enervating ‘‘ Loves 
of the Angels,” and other intellectual 
bijouterie of Little Moore, that an au- 
thor, whose harp responds only to the 
songs of Zion, must expect to find 
himself unheeded by a crowd, that 
can scarce devote one day in seven to 
thoughts beyond this little world of 
“* vanity of vanities.’’ To the readers, 
however, of this Magazine, we are 
sure we shall confer a favour by 
making them acquainted with a vo- 
lume that contains some happy proofs, 
that the inspirations of the poet are 


not as the profane would have us: be- 
lieve, incompatible with the aspira- 
tions of the Christian, who deems 
that his pen, when painting the scenes 
of this life, is only then fitly employ- 
ed, when it can lead the reader “ to 
look up from Nature unto Nature’s 
God.”’ 

But, though we are delighted thus 
to meet with a writer, who, like Cow- 
per and Bernard Barton, has shown 
that the harp of David may be made 
“to discourse most excellent music,” 
provided, like the bow of Ulysses, it 
can find a master able to handle it 
with the art and ease of one “‘ cunning 
in song,” yet we are free to confess 
that the author would have pleased us 
more had he written less; a remark 
that may after all be applied with 
equal justice to every writer, ancient 
and modern; and wisely, therefore, 
and kindly has Horace said, ‘‘ Ast ubi 
plura nitent in carmine, cur ego parvis 
Offendar maculis ?”’ 

As a specimen of the beauties of this 
unpretending volume, we select the 
following dirge on the death of the 
old year. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


‘© Lord, make me to know mine end, and the 
measure of my days, what it is; that I 
may know how frail I am.” Ps. xxxix. 4. 


‘¢ Let us toll the knell, the funeral knell, 
The knell of the dying year” — 

They were Spirit’s voices, that thrilling fell 
On my lone and waking ear. 


We will toll it low at the dead midnight, 
When none but the stars around, 
And the tombs, that shine in the pale 
moonlight, 
Shall hear the warning sound. 


And the moon shall look down with as 
cold a ray, 
And the skies move as silent on, 
With nought but a thrill in the earth to say, 
That another year is gone, 


The spire stood gleaming as pale and wan, 
When last our knell was rung; 

And the oaks as black on the frosted lawn, 
Their leafless shadows flung. 


And the grass was as green on the heap’d- 

up sod : 

And all was as sti!] below; [trod, 

But the feet, which then the church-yard 
Are they now in this world of woe? 


Let us toll for the hearts, that are moul- 
dering here, 
Which then were beating high ; 
Toll for the hopes, and the visions dear, 
That coffin’d with them lie. 
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For the old, that rest their weary head 
From sin and the world’s alarms ; 

And the babes, that lie in their narrow bed, 
As they slept in their mother’s arms. 


Toll for the dead—but they wake them not 
On a widew’d couch to mourn; 

Nor bear about the accursed spet 
Of sin in the eye of scorn. 


They go not to sleep with their pillow un- 
blest 
By a parent's pray’r and lore ; 
They hang act unlov’d ova stranger’s breast, 
Nor beg at a stranger’s door. 


Toll for the dead—the living dead— 
That are walking the world of pain: 

And toll for those, that shall here be laid, 
Ese our knell be rung again. 

Count we the number, and mark the graves, 
‘That are yawning to hold their prey— 

Some to the earth, and some to the waves, 
And some to a long decay. 


Toll the knell low, lest the blood run cold— 
In the midst of mirth’s career ; 

And the eye turn pale, that shall never behold 
‘The dawn of another year — 


Low, and soft—lest the dance we break, 

And the lights burn blue and dim, 

And the sage from his short-liv’d dream 
awake, 

His midnight lamp to trim. 

But we'll waft on our wings its voiceless swell 

Athwart from pele to pole ; 

And ring it sweet in the good man’s cell, 

And startle the guilty soul ; 

That the guilty soul may trembke with fear, 

And leap from its couch to pray— 

And the good man know that his rest isnear— 

Ye spirits! away—away ‘”’ 

Equally touching, though of a dif- 
ferent character, is the delineation of 
feelings that must be familiar to all 
who would, if they could, tear them- 
selves from the world, did they not 
find themselves bound to it by a chain 
they cannot break. We refer to p. 192. 

Other passages it would give us 
pleasure to produce; but we must not, 
like little Jack Horner, pick out all the 
plums. It will be more satisfactory to 
the reader to have his attention direct- 
ed to pp. 42, 64, 71, 156, 229, and 239, 
where, if his heart still retains any of 
the freshness of the feelings of youth, 
and a taste for simplicity not yet vi- 
tiated by literary opium-eating, he 
will meet with much to produce a fa- 
vourable impression in his mind as to 
the head and heart of the writer of 
these ‘‘ Clergyman’s Recreations in 
Verse.” 

Gent. Mac. August, 1832. 

~ 
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Although this volume is ushered 
into the world without a name, it is 
the production, we hear, of the Rev. 
Mr. Sewell, to whom we are indebted 
for the following works: 1. An Essay 
on the Cultivation of the Intellect by 
the study of the Dead Languages. 2. 
Hore Philolegice, or Conjectures on 
the Structure of the Greek Language. 
3. An Address to a Christian Congre- 
gation on the approach of the Cholera 
Morbus ; and 4. Parochial Sermons. 


Select Christian Authors, with Introductory 
Essays (sixty-one volumes already pub- 
lished). 12mo. Glasgow. 

SO large a reprint of the produc- 
tions of a former age, as most of these 
volumes are, speaks highly for that 
period, and rather slightingly for the 
present one. There is, however, no 
reason to apply the mos neqguiores of 
Horace in a contemptuous sense; for 
the Cromwellian era, in which so 
many of these authors flourished, was 
a time when every mind was roused 
te action, or, if not to public action, at 
least to observation and reflection. 
It had no particularly favourable in- 
fluence on pursuits that were simply 
scientific, except so far as the troubles 
compelled many to cultivate intellec- 
tual fields of consolation: but theo- 
logy was an abundant gainer by the 
general convulsions, both as its value 
was more deeply felt, and as contro- 
versy sent forth its ablest champions 
into the literary arena. The reaction 
however of other politics, and other 
manners, cast the productions of those 
days for a while into the shade; the 
terms Non-conformist, Baxterian, &c. 
became marks of reproach; and some 
of the best mental treasures were con- 
signed to the shelf, or only enjoyed 
by such as would make an effort to 
reach them. At length posterity has 
done them its usual tardy justice : it 
has been found that, if other writers 
were more deliberative, these were 
more earnest; if others are clearer, it 
is because these shine with dazzling 
brilliancy ; if others are surer guides 
as commentators, these are the best 
practical pilots, for they have well 
sounded every sea, observed every rock, 
and explored every creek, of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress in Life. We mean to 
say, that they are persons of deep 
Christian experience, a term which is 
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scouted on the one hand, because it 
has been abused on the other, but 
which we use, since it is the most ex- 
pressive and therefore the most appro- 
priate. These writers have attentively 
watched the progress of divine truth 
in their hearts, have noted the various 
fluctuations both of principle and feel- 
ing to which the human heart is sub- 
ject, have traced the attenuating hopes 
and fears of the soul to their several 
sources, and thus are as experimental 
in religion and morals as it is possible 
to be in any: kind of knowledge what- 
ever. 

With these advantages, it must still 
be confessed that the writers of this 
class have their peculiar defects. They 
lead the mind of the reader from the 
Bible, to Baxter and Owen; they fill 
it with expectations and alarms which 
have but a slight foundation in Strip- 
ture, and make religion a matter of 
theory instead of simple practice, 
grounded on heavenly motives. But 
while we say this, it must be remem- 
bered that mortals will fail somewhere, 
and that the best books are either de- 
fective or exuberant. Therefore we 
would not urge these objections too 
far, but rather give our opinion de- 
cidedly, that these valuable works re- 
quire to be read with soundness of 
mind, and without a propensity of ap- 
plying every thing to cne’s self, an at- 
tainment which indeed is not the 
easiest in every case. 

To read the entire works of volu- 
minous authors is impossible for men 
in general. Many too of the writings 
of Baxter and Owen, are not of uni- 
versal use; but, being called for by 
temporary circumstances, have lost 
much of their profitableness with their 
interest. A selection, therefore, was 
a happy idea, and a still happier was 
the prefacing them with introductory 
Essays by eminent persons, which 
stamped each volume with a recom- 
mendation, and at the same time help- 
ed to elucidate its leading argument. 
The names of Chalmers, Gordon, Wil- 
berforce, Daniel Wilson, Erskine, Fos- 
ter (the essayist), Simeon, Young, 
Brown, AndrewThomson, JamesMont- 
gomery, Wardlaw, J. P. Smith, and 
Watson, are the best possible pass- 
ports for these republications. One 
thing we would observe, as being 
rather strange, which is, that, though 
the English and Scottish Church, as 
well as the Dissenters, have furnished 








Essayists, none appear to be from 
among the eminent men who now 
adorn the establishment in Ireland. 
To give a list of all the books would 
be too long, especially as one is ap- 
pended to each of the volumes. But 
we may say, that Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ, Adam’s Private Thoughts, 
Serle’s Christian Remembrancer, Cow- 
per’s Poems, Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, Henry’s Communicant’s 
Companion, the Christian’ Psalmist, 
and the Christian Poet, Owen on In- 
dwelling Sin, Mead’s Almost Christian, 
Wilberforce’s Practical View, Clarke’s 
Scripture Promises, and perhaps by 
this time some others, have been print- 
ed in a smaller size also, a sure proof 
of their popularity. We cannot speak 
of all the Essays, for we have not 
read them all, and some we may have 
almost forgotten in the noise of other 
claims on our attention; but those of 
Dr. Chalmers must be valuable, as 
are those prefixed to Kempis, and 
Owen on Spiritual Mindedness; so 
are those of Young to Baxter on Self- 
Knowledge, Montgomery to the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and D. Wilson to 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor. That which 
has pleased us least is Dr. J. P. Smith’s 
to Edwards’s Narrative of Revivals, 
which is not always so kindly and 
considerate as one could wish, and 
the style of which is abrupt. Mont- 
gomery’s Christian Poet is a selection 
of religious poetry from Chaucer to 
Lord Byron, and exclusive of its pecu- 
liar merit, is valuable to every lover 
of ancient literature. We would re- 
mind the editor, that Chydiock Tich- 
born was executed for his share in 
Babington’sconspiracy,andthatCamp- 
bell never wrote the Pleasures of Me- 
mory. Perhaps Gambold’s Works is 
the most mediocre volume of the whole 
collection. If the translation of Pas- 
cal’s Thoughts has not yet appeared, 
we would protest against it, as French 
books read best in their own language; 
and even Quesnel, whom we esteem 
highly in his own tongue, speaks but 
flatly in ours. The hymns written by 
Montgomery, as a partof the Christian 
Psalmist, are by no means his best 
preductions. We would ask, is Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying to be 
included? otherwise the series will be 
imperfect. We know the objections 
that are made to this excellent book, 
but they arise from not viewing it in 
its proper light, and not using it as it 
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ought to be used. It would be un- 
just to omit saying, that the essay by 
Mr. Irving, prefixed to the Life of Ber- 
nard Gilpin, ought to be read by every 
serious clergyman. 

The volumes are elegant in shape, 
and the type and paper are good ; but 
they are sometimes incorrectly printed, 
particularly Cowper’s Poems ; in which, 
by the bye, the beautiful lines to My 
Mary are omitted. Nor is the editor- 
ship happy, for memoirs ought to be 
given, and sometimes, for want of a 
little bibliographical information, the 
author’s allusions are lost. But all 
readers have not an eye to these de- 
fects, and we should be sorry to lessen 
their pleasure or their improvement. 
Yet we must find fault with the por- 
traits, for most of them are worse 
than bad, Hale is only tolerable, 
Owen is out of proportion, and Bax- 
ter would not adorn an almanack. 
We strongly suspect that Samuel 
Clarke, as graphically represented, is 
only a namesake of the author of Scrip- 
ture Promises, Some have been made 
to serve two books, a very blameable 
economy. We only wish we could 
have given unqualified praise. 


—@— 
Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 
Part lf, Vol. I. 


(Continued from p. 50.) 


WITH pleasure we return to our 
notice of Mr. Hodgson’s labours. 

Inthe castle of Mitford, Mr. Hodgson 
has a subject that has exercised his 
pen with a strong poetical effect ; and 
his reflections on the bones found in 
its Keep are, we think, as beautiful 
as language could make them. 


*¢ Mr. Robert Tate, when he made a 
plan and survey of this castle for Sir David 
Smith, in 1810, found a quarry working at 
the southern point of the inner court ; and, 
in the earth upon its top, saw several graves 
at about three feet from the surface, each 
grave being covered, close above the re- 
mains, with a few flat stones. None of the 
interments which he saw had apparently 
been made in coffins, except one, which 
was in a coffin of stone. In May 1828, on 
the place where Mr. Tate marked upon his 
plan an oblong building, ‘ supposed the 
chapel,’ the foundations of a strong wall, 
buried in rubbish, appeared in front of the 
quarry ; and, behind it, in the natural earth, 
&@ grave was exposed, in which bones, mixed 
with kitchen ashes, were encased in rough 
masonry ; and, immediately above them, 
five human sculls, and other bones, con- 
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fusedly huddled together, were hanging out 
of the bank—remains of men who had pe- 
rished within the castle walls of the Baron 
of Mitford ; but whether they fell in some 
mutiny of the garrison, or in the fury of an 
assault, or by the midnight hand of murder, 
who shall conjecture? All, however, who 
were buried here, had not lived to become 
warriors; for, in the autumn of the same 
year, we found among the rubbish which 
had fallen from the top of the quarry, the 
jaw-bone of a child, every way perfect, ex- 
cepting in its wanting the full complement 
of grinders, and some of its second set of 
fore-teeth being only just above the bone. 
How much is there for reflection in the fate 
and situation of these remains of mortality ; 
and, when I suffer imagination, only for a 
little time, to lift up the curtain of history, 
and thinkI see from the opposite bank to 
the south the armies of Scotland investing 
the moated plain upon which the fortress 
stands; when I see showers of arrows and 
javelins flying round its bulwarks, the neigh- 
bouring hamlets and villages wrapt in flames, 
and hear the clashing of arms and the shout- 
ing of the besiegers and the hesieged—how 
grateful it is to gaze again, and see the 
peaceful scene as it now is—the ruined 
Keep, and its semicircular wall that flanks it 
on the south, overgrown with trees and 
weeds; the massive rampart that incased 
it on the north, ¢ split with the winter’s 
frost ;’ the rude walls and towers that envi- 
roned the hill, rising in shattered masses 
among elder trees and thorns, or shadowed 
with groups of gigantic ash trees; the 
moated and entrenched plain covered with 
cattle ; and, away beyond the beautiful white 
walls of the new manor-house, the hoary 
remains of the old one, and the venerable 
church, backed with orchards and gardens, 
and river banks, all how lovely and luxuriant! 
But the account of Mitford Castle must not 
be borne away in a flood of imaginations : 
history must relate its annals in her own 
sober language. No mention of it occurs 
prior to the time of the conquest, though I 
think it probable that it existed very soon 
after that period; for its form and style are 
purely Norman.” 


We regret we have not space for 
the whole of the excellent and “ so- 
ber”? account of the castle, which 
is interesting from its having been 
the theatre of many a fierce conten- 
tion. The sketch which follows, of 
the rebellion of Sir Gilbert de Mid- 
dleton, or, as he called himself, the 
Duke of Northumberland, is written 
in the true spirit of the best classic 
historians. 

The description of Mitford Castle is 
well illustrated by three plates: a ge- 
neral picturesque view of the remains ; 
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the Keep; and a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole. 

Mr. Hodgson’s account of New- 
minster Abbey is written with the 
characteristic enthusiasm of the anti- 
quary ; and his reflections on the Cis- 
tertian Monks will be read with great 
interest. We have room for the fol- 
lowing extract only : 


*< Of all the religious orders, the Cister- 
cians were the most distinguished for their 
taste in selecting grand situations for their 
houses. The fertility of the solitude they 
began to build upon, seemed to them only 
a secondary object, if the surrounding 
scenery was marked by the hand of nature 
with a bold outline, and had a river and 
deep woods near it. From the site of New- 
minster, the prospect along the valley of the 
Wansbeck reaches little more in its farthest 
extent than a quarter of a mile: it seems to 
be set in an amphitheatre of woods : down- 
wards, a part of the houses at Bowles’s 
Green, ean be seen from the north door of 
its chureh; and upwards, through trees in 
rich meadows, glimmerings of the ground 
about Mitford. Where the river juts against 
its banks, sandy scars appear, hemmed with 
brvom and brushwood ; in other parts, their 
sinuous sides are cut with courses of brooks, 
and covered with fine forest trees. Looking 
to the south, it. seems to stand on the chord 
of a regular semi-circle, where the banks, 
though high, slope gradually off, as if on 
purpose to admit the winter noon, and the 
summer morning’s sun. Its site, however, 
beguiles admiration more by the charm of 
Joveliness than grandeur; it is the richness 
of American river-side scenery, in a cham- 
paign country, that invites you to linger 
upon it—fine meadow, inclosed by indented 
diJuvial banks of uniform height—with no- 
thing but sky beyond their sylvan brows— 
no water-fall, or glen, barred up. with walls 
of everlasting rock, or mountain towering 
above the clouds. Ranulph de Merley him- 
self built the abbey. His words are—‘ Ab- 
bathiam quam ego ipse construxi.’ He also 
endowed it with a large tract of lands and 
woods that surrounded it on each sides of 
the river, and with a part of his wife's patri- 
monial possessions at Ritton and Witton. 
Besides its founder, and the succeeding Ba- 
zons of Morpeth, it enumerated many other 
noble benefactors—the Bertrams, of Mit- 
ford;. the Barons. of: Bolam, and Bolbeck ; 
the great families of Umfreville and Roos; 
and had also upon its roll, the. names of 
Widdrington, Conyers, Morwick, Fenwick, 
Plessis, Cambo, Thornton, Lawson, and 
many others. But though the revenues of 
this house soon became considerable, its.in- 
mates were not exempt from severe visita- 
tions. In the year in which it was built, it 
was destroyed; and grievous oppressions 
were committed upon its demesne lands, and 
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the surrounding neighbourhood, by the army 
of David, King of Scotland. The deed b 
which Lewis de Beaumont, the coleman 
prelate of Durham, appropriated the rectory 
of Stannington to the monks of Newmin- 
ster, describes their condition as exceedingly 
deplorable. Their houses were so often laid 
in ashes, and their land wasted, by hostile 
invasions, that they were uot only unable to 
repair them, support the poor, and keep up 
their aceustomed hospitality, but were them- 
selves reduced to extreme poverty. The 
frequently friendly resort to them, also, of 
the royal army, and of noblemen and others, 
both, from England and Scotland, was re- 
presented as extremely burdensome,” 


The Clergy of Northumberland can. 
not but be grateful to Mr. Hodgson 
for the honour he has done them, and 
to the memory of their predecessors.., 
The life of William Turner, M.D. an 
eminent herbalist, the ‘‘ father of 
English Physicke,” ‘‘ entitled to high 
consideration for his learning and la- 
bours,” has had ample justice done to 
him by a copious memoir, p. 455 ; 
and the reader will be delighted with 
the respect shown to the memory of 
the Rev. John Horsley, author of 
« Britannia Romana,” an antiquary 
of the highest rank, pp. 443 to 448. 
From these and various biographicak 
memoirs, we should gladly make ex- 
tracts, did our limits permit. 

Of Rev. Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
eminent Chinese scholar, a native of 
Morpeth parish, a good account is 
given, pp. 525-526. 

From the memoirs of Dr. W. Tur; 
ner, we extract a note by Mr. Hodg- 
som on the Carer or Sedge, as point- 
ing out a useful purpose to which that, 
plant may be applied :— 


‘¢ Of this numerous genus of plants, se- 
veral are admirably adapted for making feet 
brushes for passages. Last summer, in 
July, Fhad one made with the dried grass of 
carex riparia, which grows plentifully, on 
wet sand heaps on the sides of the Wansbeck. 
It was made in the, following manner ; and 
though it has been constantly in use in the 
passage to my kitchens from the time it was 
made to the present, Aug. 26, 1831, it is 
still nearly as good as when it was new. Ina 
beach board about two.inches thick, and hav- 
ing its upper outside angles gently rounded 
off, | bored 19 rows of holes, each row con- 
taining 8. holes, and each hole made 14 of an 
inch deep, first with a taper bit of 1 inch in 
diameter, and then quite through with one 
% of an inch. The narrower hole on the 
outside was widened with a rimmer, and each 
holeful of carex fastened with whipcord; 
and the cord itself protected from rotting o& 
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wearing away by a rim of wood, % an inch 
thick, nailed round the back. Brushes of 
this kind are every way much better than 
mats for cleaning the feet upon; and when 
the cord and frame work are once procured, 
any person with a sheaf of tough carexes, 
grass, or rushes, may easily make or renew 
one. The beard of the brush I have here 
described was shorn down uuiformly to the 
length of six inches, which is perhaps a little 
too long; and the outside rows of holes, all 
round, was placed at an angle of about 45°. 
While I am writing on the uses to which a 
class of plants may be put, which have 
hitherto been thought of little use, but as 
protecting river banks from being torn up 
by floods, let me direct the attention of na- 
turalists and mechanics to the great quan- 
tities of hemp that may be procured from 
the vegetable fibre in the leaves of horse 
radish, and of flax in the grass of the spring 
crocus, especially of such crocuses as grow 
near a wall with a south aspect, and conse- 
quently have very long grass—which, with- 
out any other preparation but drying very 
gently, may be platted or spun into excellent 
cord.” 

In a notice of the Rev. Jeffery 
Ekins, Rector of Barton Segrave, 
Northamptonshire, it is mentioned 
that Mr. Ekins was executor to Lady 
Lemington, grand-niece to Sir Isaac 
Newton, and as such, or by his will, 
came into possession of several origi- 
nal MSS. of that philosopher, on his- 
tory, chronology, astronomy, and pas- 
sages in the Bible, besides four or five 
autograph letters ;’”” and Bp. Horsley 
had the use of these MSS. one of 
which he printed in 1785, in vol. V. 
of Newton’s Works; ‘‘ A short Chro- 
nicle from the first Memory of Things 
in Europe to the Conquest of Persia, 
by Alexander the Great.”” The whole 
of these MSS. are at present in the 
possession of his grandson, the Rev. 
Frederick Ekins, at his rectory-house 
in Morpeth. 

The following note may be useful to 
our manufacturers of earthenware : 


‘¢ Alluvial deposits from muddy rivers and 
streams might be used to very great ad- 
vantage in making the fine brown earthen- 
ware called terra-cotta. I have had several 
very successful experiments made of forming 
vessels from earth taken out of the Salt 
Meadows, a little above the bridge over the 
Don, at Jarrow. When well sifted, it forms 
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a biscuit, beautiful, smooth, and light; and 
various shades of colour may be given to it, 
by mixing it with different proportions of 
the white Devonshire clay. It is also ad- 
mirably adapted for receiving the gold co- 
loured glaze; but perhaps would, when 
formed into large vessels, not keep its shape 
well in the glazing kiln. Large ornaments 
of the jar form, ought, however, to be made 
out of fire-stone, and after being finely 
polished or dipped in a thin batter of porce- 
Jain or other clay, painted with enamel. co- 
lours, and glazed. Solid masses of fire+ 
stone from the High Heworth quarries, 
stand the heat of glazing kilns extremely 
well, as I have found by experiment. The 
old diluvial deposits found in Northumber- 
land are generally too much mixed with 
lime to be very proper either for brick or 
earthenware.”’—p. 367. 


We observe that Mr. Hodgson calls 
the north doors of Meldon and Bothal 
“‘the baptismal doors.”” We are ig- 
norant of his reason for this name. 

In conclusion, we must observe that 
the copious indexes Mr. Hodgson has 
given, will be the keys to unlock the 
vast fund of minute information con- 
tained in his work, and will prove in- 
valuable to all who wish to consult it, 
and particularly to those who may 
hereafter write on similar subjects. 
The volume is rich in plates; and 
those from the drawings of Edward 
Swinburne, Esq. are very beautiful as 
works of art: nor can we pass unno- 
ticed the animated portrait. of Mr. 
Hodgson, which has been prefixed to 
the volume in consequence of a sepa- 
rate subscription, the names contri- 
buting to which confer great honour 
on this highly meritorious topographer. 


— 

The British Museum, Egyptian Antiquities. 
Volume I. (Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.) 12mo, pp. 399. 

THIS volume is the first of ase- 
ries intended to be published on the 
Antiquities of the British Museum. 
By such illustrations as these, our 
grand archeological depository will be 
rendered, in a new point of view, 
available towards the instruction of 
its proprietors,—the public at large. 
The relics of a country peopled by the 
grandson of Noah,* carry our ideas 








* Newton has remarked on the strict fulfilment down to the present time, of the curse 
pronounced by divine decree, on the descendants of Ham. ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan, a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren.”’ Genesis, chap. ix. v.25. ‘* Egypt,” says he, ‘¢ was 
the land of Ham, as it is often called in Scripture, and for many years it was a great and 
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back to the times immediately suc- 
ceeding the flood, and if aught of an- 
tediluvian art survived that awful di- 
vine judgment, here it will be found. 

This idea will admit of amplifica- 
tion, when we consider that in the 
architecture of the Egyptians, the Hin- 
doos, and the Mexicans, as in their 
Mythology, a striking resemblance is 
to be observed—not easily accounted 
for, unless we should allow that the 
recollection of structures which had 
existed before the great deluge had 
remained traditional, with the progeny 
of the three descendants of the great 
patriarch, whom Providence decreed 
should prevent the total extinction of 
the human race. 

Nor is this view of the subject un- 
supported by the authority of Holy 
Writ, for it will be recollected that 
until the building of Babel, it is 
therein literally asserted that ‘‘ the 
whole earth was of one language and 
of one speech.”* May it not fairly 
be concluded that there was one gene- 
ral style of architecture common among 
its nations, which was not likely to 
have been altogether changed by the 
miraculous confusionof tongues, which 
was the means of disuniting and scat- 
tering them more widely apart than 
had been the case at the period imme- 
diately subsequent to the Deluge? 

The volume before us professes only 
to be a compilation, in which every 
authority that was accessible and could 
be depended on has been freely used. 

The Egyptiaca of Mr. Hamilton has 
been preferred to almost every other 
source, as furnishing the most faith- 
ful and perspicuous account of those 
monuments of Egypt which he visited. 
Belzoni, Professor Heren’s work on 
Egypt, Professor Bohlen’s on Ancient 
India, and Gau’s Nubia, have been 
also incidentally referred to. 

The first chapter presents us with a 
description of the physical character 

_of Egypt, and in the course of the 
geological observations which the sub- 
ject elicits, we have the following : 

“¢The most durable monuments of his 
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labour that man can leave behind him, are 
formed out of the rocks of the earth. Egypt 
abounds with a great variety of such mate- 
rials, which, from the hardness of their 
substance, and from being used in large 
masses, are almost as imperishable as the 
quarries from which they were originally 
cut. On the west side of the Nile, as we 
ascend from the Delta, we find the general 
character of the hills to be a limestone 
formation, which occasionally contains shells, 
The great slabs used in the construction of 
the temples of Egypt are of sand stone 
(with a few exceptions), and the same mar 
terial was employed occasionally for the pur- 
poses of sculpture, as we may see from the 
colossal ram’s head in the British Museum. 
The rocks in the neighbourhood of Jebel 
Selseleh, are compact granular sand-stone, 
and the quarries of that district show that 
it was once extensively worked. In the 
neighbourhvod of Syene, now Assouan, we 
meet with that particular species of granite 
which is mixed with hornblende, and called 
Syenite, from the locality in which it is 
found. On the east side of the Nile, in the 
neighbourhood of Syene, are those extensive 
quarries which furnished: the ancient Egyp- 
tians with materials for their colossal statues 
and obelisks. Here is still to be seen a 
half formed obelisk between 70 and 80 feet 
long, together with unfinished columns, 
sarcophagi, and the marks of immense blocks 
that have been removed from the rock.” 


An universal respect has been shown 
by all nations towards the dead, and 
the wish to preserve some memorial 
of them has as generally obtain- 
ed. It is observed that the Egyptian 
could not well inter the body of his 
friends in the -alluvial earth of the 
Nile valley, which was subject to 
yearly inundation ; the dryness of the 
climate and the facilities afforded by 
rocky mountains for the formation of 
tombs and vaults, pointed out to him 
a ready way of gratifying the natural 
wish of preserving the bodies of his 
friends and relatives. The practice of 
embalming, which probably arose 
partly from the causes just mentioned, 
was indeed carried to a most ridiculous 
excess. 

The political state of ancient Egypt 
is the next head for dissertation. Its 





flourishing kingdom: but it was subdued by the Persians, who descended from Shem, and 
afterwards by the Grecians, who descended from Japheth. The whole continent of Africa 
was peopled principally from the children of Ham, and for now many ages have the better 
parts of that country Jain under the dominions of the Romans, and then of the Saracens, 
and now of the Turks......Of the poor negroes, how many hundreds every year are sold and 
bought like beasts in the market, and are conveyed from one quarter of the world to the 
other.” Dissertations on the Prophecies, p. 12, edit. 1823. 


* Genesis, chap. xi. v, 1, 
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monuments form its best history, and 
on the sculptured walls of the mighty 
temples of Thebes, are represented 
those events which formed a great 
epoch in Egyptian history. 

Egypt is first mentioned under the 
name of Mizraim, in Genesis, and the 
patriarch Abraham is found on a visit 
there. His grandson Jacob, with all 
his family, settled in the country, 
then a populous and powerful king- 
dom, the granary of neighbouring 
countries, with whom intercourse was 
kept up by caravans or armies, so to 
speak, of travelling merchants, who 
brought to it the spices and valuable 
products of India in exchange for its 
corn. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt 
any buildings or obelisks erected during 
the Persian occupation, which can be 
proved to belong to that period, is not 
known. M. Champollion has read 
the name of Xerxes, we are told, in 
Phonetic characters, on a vase of ala- 
baster belonging to the French King’s 
collection, and that of Cambyses on a 
statue in the Vatican. Inscriptions in 
the arrow-head characters of Persepo- 
lis have been found within the isth- 
mus of Suez, and coincidences between 
some pieces of sculpture found in 
Egypt, and others brought from the 
ancient Persian capital, have been ob- 
served. Nearly all the monuments of 
Thebes belong to a period anterior to 
the Persian conquest, A.C. 525. 

The pyramidal form, it will be ob- 
served, strongly pervades the features 
of Egyptian architecture. The temple 
of Edfou, chosen by the editors to il- 
lustrate the general style of the sacred 
buildings of Egypt, strikingly demon- 
strates this position, and it is a fact 
corroborating the opinion which we 
have ventured to express at the open- 
ing of these remarks, that buildings of 
the same character as those now exist- 
ing in Egypt, are found both in the 


. Libyan desert, and south of Phil, in 
Libyan desert 1 south of Phile, i 


such numbers as to excite astonish- 
ment (p. 128). 

In the Waady Sivah, General Minu- 
toli discovered the undoubted remains 
of several Egyptian temples, and this 
combined with the warm springs men- 
tioned by ancient writers, confirms 
the spot to be the Oasis of Ammon, 
according to the opinion of Rennell. 
At Wadyel Khergeh, the Oasis Magna 
of antiquity, are the remains of several 
Egyptian temples. These and other 
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relics prove that first the Egyptians 
colonized these spots; secondly, thatthe 
Greeks established themselves there ; 
next that the Romans converted them 
into military stations ; lastly, that the 
Christians of Egyptturnedtheirtemples 
into Churches. Two of Gau’s propo- 
sitions seem worthy of much considera- 
tion, viz. that the monuments of Nu- 
bia embrace the whole period of Egyp- 
tian architecture, and that lower Nubia 
was its cradle. The rock-cut temple 
of Ipsamboul, the most remarkable of 
Nubia, exhibits those simple and mas- 
sive forms which we see imitated in 
Egypt. This temple was opened by 
Belzoni. The outside is magnificent, 
117 feet wide, 86high. It is adorned 
with four enormous colossi, which 
with their caps are 64 feet in height. 
Over the cornice of the door-way is a 
row of seated monkeys, each 8 feet in 
height. The human figure, compared 
with these stupendous architectural 
elevations, has the appearance which 
we should imagine Gulliver presented 
when perambulating the streets of 
Brobdignag. See the print of the tem- 
ple at Ipsambul, p. 134. 

An Egyptian temple was surrounded 
by an outer wall; a paved road or 
dromos between an avenue of Sphinxes 
led to the building. The entrance had 
two pyramidal moles or propylea, and 
of these propylea there was often 
more than one range. Behind these 
was the temple itself, with its pronaos 
or portico, and sekos or cell, in which 
no image of a human form was ad- 
mitted, but the representation of some 
brute animal. In front of the temple 
were sometimes obelisks or colossal 
statues. The rock-cut temples of In- 
dia, and the magnificent pagodas, as- 
similate with the sacred edifices and 
the pyramids of Egypt. Some re- 
markable coincidences are pointed out, 
p. 186. 

The monolith temples of Egypt were 
adyta or cells of moderate dimensions, 
scooped out of a single mass of stone, 
and transported from the quarry to 
the precincts of some temple. The 
monolith temples of India were very 
large, cut out of the solid rock on the 
spot, and left of course standing in 
their original position. 

On the Coromandel coast, twenty- 
five miles from Madras, is Mavalipu- 
ram, a whole mountain, cut up for 
the extent of twelve miles, into a 
town, its temples, palaces, houses, 
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mythological statues, &c. Seven pa- 
godas remain, six of which are now 
at high water covered by the sea. 

Of Egyptian sphinxes there are se- 
veral sorts; the pure lion, the lion 
with a ram’s head, the lion with a 
hawk’s head, the lion with a male 
human head, the lion with a female 
human head, the lion’s body and hind 
legs, with female head and human 
arms, as in the relievo of Carnak, and 
on the Campensian obelisk. The co- 
lossi on the plain of Thebes, which 
have been referred to in our review of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, are about fifty feet high 
(see our June number, p. 513). 

The colossal statue No. 38 in the 
British Museum, of which a cut is 
given, exhibits precisely the attitude 
of these statues. The reference of 
Juvenal to their mutilated condition 
in his day, is curious: 


*¢ Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone 
chorde, 

Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta 
portis.” 


The Egyptians transported these 
enormous masses on wooden sledges, 
to which they were confined by ropes. 
This is proved by a curious painting 
extant in an Egyptian Catacomb (see 
p- 284). The obelisks of Egypt were 
greatly in request with the Roman 
Emperors, who eagerly transported 
them to Rome or Constantinople, the 
capitals of the empire. The mode of 
quarrying these enormous masses is 
most interestingly explained by that 
now practised in the granite quarries 
at Seringapatam. It might possibly 
be called into action with good effect, 
in the quarries of Dartmoor. A por- 
tion of the rock situated near the edge 
of the quarry is selected, a groove is 
formed, in which a narrow line of fire is 
kindled, the channel inthe rock being by 
this means thoroughly heated, a rank 
of men and women, each provided with 
a vessel of cold water, simultaneously 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the 
water into the groove—the rock at 
once splits with aclear fracture. Blocks 
six feet square, and eighty long, are 
sometimes detached in this way. 

Pococke found a sepulchral obelisk 
in Asia Minor, inscribed ©! KASSIOS 
®IAISKOS P KASSIOY ASKAHITIIO- 
AOTOY YIOS ZHSA> ETH IT. This 
stele reminds us of the monumental 
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pillars of the Britons, common in Wales 
and the West of England. 

We are compelled by our limits to 
take our leave of this little work, in 
which so much information from va- 
rious sources is concentrated. A mass 
of valuable evidence is thus Jaid before 
the reader; but it is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that he is left to make his own 
deductions from it, and that nothing 
approaching critical opinion is prof- 
fered by the Editors to aid his judg- 
ment and conclusions. 


oe 


Tales of the Early Ages. 3 vols. 

THESE volumes are by Mr. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” and 
other favouritenovels. They contain five 
different tales, intended to convey some 
idea of the events that might have 
happened in different parts of the 
world during the first five centuries 
of the Christian xra, and to cheat 
the reader into a knowledge of per- 
sons, places, and things, respecting 
which, even if he possessed the wish, 
he would probably want the means to 
obtain information; as more authentic 
records are open only to those, who 
are conversant with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, or who can find 
time to read through the volumes of 
Gibbon, the Travels of Anacharsis, 
and similar productions. In thus car- 
rying back the modern reader to scenes 
with which all our present associa- 
tions have little in common, Mr. Smith 
has imposed upon himself the diffi- 
culty of creating an interest, which 
they who are content to take recent 
events as the groundworks of their 
fictions, have not to contend with. 
But to this step he was probably led, 
by perceiving that every incident that 
modern life can suggest, has been al- 
ready forestalled by the soi-disant 
fashionable novels; while Messrs. Col- 
burn and Bentley would shudder at 
the very idea of a story like Peregrine 
Pickle and Joseph Andrews, and others 
of the school of Fielding and Smollett, 
whose genuine wit would in the pre- 
sent refined age fail to redeem their 
indelicacy, and, what is worse than 
indelicacy, their want of tact in draw- 
ing characters of a less rank in life 
than a baronet, with an exception in 
that case made and provided in the 
statute passed in the reign of Theodore 
Hook, that a Knight may be taken 
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from the east side of Temple Bar, or 
from some outlandish square, if the 
said Knight be shown up as an Ourang 
Outang for the amusement of the ex- 
clusives of the West end. Under such 
circumstances Mr. Smith, who had 
already beaten over the ground of 
English history, felt himself compelled 
to try a new cover, or else to give up 
entirely his shooting at human follies ; 
a sacrifice which few who have gained 
praise or profit, and Mr. Smith has 
done both, are content to make, as 
long as they can handle a gun, or find 
a vender of the game they bag, al- 
though instead of showing, as once 
they did, a cock of the woods, they 
can only produce some feathers of a 
barn-door fowl. 

As it is utterly impossible, or if 
practicable, perfectly useless to give 
in a short article any thing like an 
outline of the five tales, we will merely 
state that the reader of genuine novels 
must turn to “‘ Olof and Brynhilda,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Siege of Caer Broc;’’ while 
they who can see and admire a vein of 
quiet irony against the intolerant spi- 
rit of Sectarianism, and indeed of all 
religions, except that of which our 
Saviour’s conduct is the one bright 
exemplar, cannot fail to be both 
amused and instructed by the delinea- 
tion here given of characters, feigned 
to be of times gone by, though unfor- 
tunately for human happiness, to be 
found every where at the present day; 
nor ought we to omit to state, that 
the preposterous absurdities into which 
all men fall, whose creed can swallow 
camels, whenever it suits their worldly 
well-doing, are held up to unsparing 
ridicule, in a way that Sir Walter 
Scott, whose mere imitator Mr. Smith 
has been unjustly said to be, neither 
had the courage nor probably the wish 
to do. 

Independent of the difficulty already 
stated, of creating an interest in mo- 
dern times, by drawing upon ages long 
past for the materials of a novel, the 
writer runs a great risk of sinning fre- 
quently against historic truth, such as 
when Mr. Smith tells us that Arcadia 
was famous for its breed of horses, 
where he ought to have written Elis. 

But it is fair to state that such 
errors are very rare with Mr. Smith, 
whose reading generally. of classical 
authors, and especially of Lucian’s 
Icaro-Menippus, and Peregrinus, has 
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been turned to good account; and we 
are therefore astonished to find he did 
not perceive that the Gothic legend of 
the god Thor occasioning an earth- 
quake by his snore, is only another 
version of the Homeric legend that Ju- 
piter; who, as Virgil says, totum nutu 
tremefecit Olympum, to which Dryden 
has alluded in his 


The present God 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres ; 


a legend, the origin of which is to be 
traced to the fact that in mountainous 
countries an avalanche is sometimes 
produced by the explosion of a pistol, 
the sound of bells suspended to the 
necks of mules, or by any similar act 
that causes a sudden concussion in 
the air. 

In like manner a little antiquarian 
lore would have told Mr. Smith that 
the German cry of Waffen Hurrah, 
is only a corruptionof Wappen Hurrah; 
where Wappen is the same as the Eng- 
lish weapon, and the cry itself similar 
to the Latin ad arma, and the French 
aux armes. 

Before parting with Mr. Smith, we 
beg to whisper in his ear, that if he 
value his future fame, he must eschew 
every thing in the shape of poetry. 
It is true, he has not often tried his 
hand, but whenever he has ventured 
to take up Apollo’s fiddle (guitars are 
out of fashion now), the notes he has 
produced are certainly not those of a 
Paganini; and in an age where Byron 
and Shelley have taught us what true 
poetry is, nothing less than a Paganini 
in verse will do. 


oe 
The Reformer. 8 vols, 


IT is not often that we have met 
with a novel to please us more than 
the Reformer has done. The story is 
full of interest; and the attention con- 
stantly kept alive by the rapid detail 
of events at once probable and unex- 
pected; and while the principal cha- 
racters stand boldly out on the can- 
vas, the accessories to the picture 
are sufficiently defined to preserve 
their individual peculiarities. Of the 
Reformer himself, an aristocrat at 
home but a Republican abroad, the 
delineation is we suspect drawn from 
the life of Joseph Gerald, whose fate 
his early master and latest friend, the 
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kind-hearted Dr. Parr, was in the 
habit of detailing with such pathetic 
eloquence, ‘“‘ that e’en his foes would 
shed fast-falling tears.” It is not 
however so easy to identify the aristo- 
crat Lord Haverfield with any actual 
personage ; although the incident of 
his house being destroyed by an infu- 
riated mob, alludes probably to a simi- 
lar outrage done to Lord Mansfield’s 
house during the riots of 1780. 

But the peculiar charm of these 
volumes is the sprightliness of the 
dialogue; where the “ parry, carte, 
and tierce” of those ‘‘ cunning in 
fence,” is kept up just so long as to 
preserve the illusion of the scene, by 
making the reader believe that well 
educated people can and do speak thus 
in real life; an illusion for which, 
more than to any thing else, the School 
for Scandal owes its still living fame. 
Indeed, were the present an age. to 
relish aught but ‘‘ the thrice-skimm’d 
sky blue” of English farce, diluted 
from the thick cream of a French 
vaudeville, we would earnestly recom- 
mend the authoress of the Reformer to 
throw her novel into the shape of a 
five-act comedy, and thus make one 
glorious effort to resuscitate the sink- 
ing stage. 

Amongst the characters ‘‘ shown 
up,” with a view to raise a laugh 
against a Republican Peer — once 
considered ‘“‘a bird most rare and 
most like a black swan,”’ although, 
since the discovery of New-Holland, 
black swans are now as common as 
reformer Peers will be ere long,—is 
the eccentric Lord Stanhope, whose 
successful experiment to make a house 
fire-proof, is here detailed with some 
power, although the fact is not stated 
that the floors of the house were made 
of iron instead of wood ; a plan which 
has been adopted in the new part of 
the Palais Royal at Paris, and which 
led the way to building a fire-proof 
hospital in Yorkshire, where the floors 
are made of brick thrown into the 
shape of an arch ; so true is it that, in 
science at least, the madmen as they 
are called of one age, become the in- 
structors of the next. 

Asaspecimen of the writer’s powers, 
employed like a Dutch painter on the 
unpromising subject of bricks and 
mortar, we would extract her accurate 
description of the Reformer’s dwelling, 
vol. iii. p. 154; but we have already 
exceeded our limits, and we must 
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therefore refer the curious reader to 
the work itself. 


Popular Zoology, comprising Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and 
Reptiles in the Zoological Society’s Mena- 
gerie, with Figures of the more important 
and interesting. To which is prefixed, a 
descriptive Walk round the Gardens, with 
wlustrative Engravings. 18mo. 

IF beautiful embellishments, skil- 
fully cut in wood, neat and careful 
printing, judicious literary matter, 
and moderate price, are certain pass- 
ports to public favour, this volume 
must become extremely popular ; nu- 
merous representations of quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles, adorn these pages, 
and the descriptions and anecdotes 
appear to be taken from the most 
eminent zoologists of the past and 
present times. Could the Count de 
Buffon or Oliver Goldsmith revisit our 
terrestrial hemisphere, and observe 
such a volume as the present, and 
examine the beautiful gardens and 
interesting menagerie which are here- 
in illustrated and described, they could 
not fail to be astonished and delighted 
at the advances made in zoological 
science. The following passages from 
the preface will explain the nature of 
the work, and intentions of the editor: 

*¢ This volume is a result of the growing 
taste for the study of zoology, and more 
especially of the increased facilities which 
have been afforded for its cultivation, in the 
establishment of the Zoological Society. 
The very extensive menagerie iu the Re- 
gent’s Park has been made the basis of the 
work; and as it includes some species and 
many varieties of animals, whose economy, 
from their entire novelty or rare occurrence 
in this country, is but little known to the 
general reader, it is hoped that the infourma- 
tion conveyed will be found to be not only 
instructive and entertaining, but in some 
instances new, the object of the editor hav- 
ing been to produce, not a story-book, but 
an entertaining book of natural history.” 

It is hoped that the work will an- 
swer a threefold purpose. It is in- 
tended, in the first place, as a compa- 
nion for those who visit the gardens, 
especially young persons ; it contains 
a store of information to which they 
may afterwards have recourse, to gra- 
tify the curiosity which those visits 
will not fail to excite ; and it presents 
a faithful picture of the contents of 
the menagerie to those who from dis- 
tance or other causes, are precluded 
from personal inspection. 
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Memoirs of the Lives of Thomas Gibson, M.D. 
Jonathan Harle, M.D. John Horsley, 
M.A. F.R.S. and Wm. Turner, M.P. 
By the Rev. John Hodgson. 8vo. pp. 147. 
THE Memoirs of these four North- 

umberland worthies are extracted from 

Mr. Hodgson’s History of that Coun- 

ty, under the parish of Morpeth. They 

are here presented to the lovers of bio- 
graphy in a separate form; and the 
author has taken the opportunity of 
adding a considerable Appendix, con- 
sisting of, 1. a minute account of Dr. 

Turner’s New Herbal, and of his work 

on Baths; 2. Eleven curious letters on 

Roman Stations, military ways, anti- 

quities, &c. addressed to Robert Cay, 

esq. of Newcastle, by Mr. Horsley ; 

3. Extracts from Horsley’s MS. His- 

tory of Northumberland. 

It appears that Horsley’s remains 
were buried at Morpeth only 13 days 
after the date (Jan. 2, 1732,) of the 
dedication of his ‘‘ Britannia.” He is 
thus briefly recorded in the register of 
Morpeth: ‘'1731-2, Jan. 15, Mr. 
John Horsley.”” As he died a non- 
conformist, it appears the parish clerk 
denied him his title of Reverend. 

‘* Horsley’s genius had taken him high 
above the mist and gloomy atmosphere of 
prejudice and traditionary lore. It had Ji- 
berated his mind from the thraldom of vul- 
gar maxims. He determined to do some- 
thing useful, and in doing it, to think and 
reason for himself.—The light he has 
thrown on the history of Britain, in a dark 
but interesting zra, can never be extinguish- 
ed, as long as civilization and letters continue 
to flourish in the favoured countries which 
his genius and perseverance re-discovered 
and illumined.” 


ne 
The Microscopic Cabinet, &c. By Andrew 

Pritchard ; and on the Verification of Micro- 

scopic Phenomena, &c. By C. R. Goring, 

M.D. 183 coloured Plates and Wood En- 

gravings. pp. 246. 

TO “look through nature up to 
Nature’s God,”’ is of itself a sufficient 
defence against those who inconsider- 
ately treat as trifling many of the mi- 
nute researches of natural history ; 
but when we look at the aggregate 
of human knowledge, as derived from 
s0 many and often apparently incon- 
siderable sources, we are filled with 
wonder and with respect for those 
who, often with such small reward, de- 
vote lives to a single object, and, un- 
applauded, ‘ pursue the noiseless te- 
nor of their way.” 
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We will not speak here of a little 
bad taste in natural philosophers, that 
sometimes yields a triumph to the ig- 
norant, because we are in a small 
space to express great admiration of a 
handsome book, with some of the best 
executed plates and cuts, from draw- 
ings by the two naturalists, that we 
have seen on the subject: else we 
should add our surprise at the state- 
ment that England possesses not ‘‘ any 
regular practical treatise on optical in- 
struments.” 

We have no doubt that the present 
volume will go far to supply a desi- 
deratum ; and not least as to the due 
appreciation of microscopes, perfec- 
tion in the qualities of which is 
obviously essential to the just charac- 
terization of the insect tribe. Mr. 
Pritchard modestly desires his first 
thirteen chapters to be considered 
merely as ‘‘ popular outlines,’ but 
this we cannot admit, for, though he 
very agreeably illustrates it, we never 
saw a subject more scientifically 
treated. 

Having said thus much, we shall 
conclude by earnestly hoping that 
this industrious and, in spite of a 
solecism or two, talented writer, will 
not be of the number he justly laments 
as losing by the publication of illus- 
trated scientific books. 


Oo 


The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions, 
and of civic states and halits af Living on 
Health and Longevity, &c. By C. T. 
Thackrah, Esq. pp.238. 2d edit. en- 
larged. 

SOME works have long since ap- 
peared either wholly or partially on 
this subject, chiefly, we think, trans- 
lations from the languages of the Con- 
tinent, particularly French; but none 
of these are very recent, and certainly 
none approach in utility to the present, 
particularly as relates to this country. 
It is by far superior even in the former 
respect to the numerous Treatises on 
Diet and Regimen, which have super- 
seded our old and simple, yet truly 
scientific friend, ‘‘ the learned M. 
Lemery on Foods.” 

In an admirable and short preface 
to this edition, without burthening us 
with that of the first, Mr. Thackrah 
well and honestly defines the propriety 
of superior consideration to the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of dis- 
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ease. We wish this principle were 
carried generally into ethics. 

An excellent Table of Contents and 
Index almost supersedes the necessity 
of any thing more than a bare notice ; 
but the utility of reference to 300 em- 
ployments of human beings, requiring 
attention, from what unconsciously 
passes every day in their avocations, 
deep physiological knowledge, and 
great benevolence, conveyed in beau- 
tiful diction, demand also eulogy; to 
say nothing of some notes, with a 
large claim to learning, and not with- 
out wit. May we ask him, by the 
way, in a future edition (which we 
are sure he will have), to expunge 
from p. 190, note, Lord Byron’s sup- 
posed inspiration of gin ? 

Our space, not our will, consents 
to say no more than add our praise to 
the dozen medical, surgical, and phy- 
sical testimonies in favour of this well, 
closely printed, and cheap volume. 
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On the Preparation of Printing Ink ; both 
Black and Coloured. By William Savage, 
Author of ** Practical Hints on Decora- 
tive Printing.” 8vo. 


THIS is a most desirable work for 
the master printer; and the Press 
overseer in future will not be com- 
petent to hold that situation in a 
respectable printing office, without 
a knowledge of the contents of this 
book, as it will advance him in a very 
necessary part of his business. It 
must be well known to those ac- 
quainted with the trade, that scarcely 
any printer has been enabled for any 
length of time to confine himself to 
one printing-ink-maker for the sup- 
ply of this important article. When 
looking over the productions of his 
press for the last few years, he is 
grievously disappointed, by finding 


The Tea Trade of England, &c. by R. 
M. Martin.—No political economist should 
be without the vast concentration of matter 
contained in these pages. They have arisen 
from the discussions concerning the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, which. the au- 
thor has laudably endeavoured to divest of 
party feeling, by an exhibition of facts ; 
and, in doing this, he has not merely pro- 
duced a work highly important on the tea 
trade, but on trade in general; and this not 
with an arid exclusion that seems almost to 
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the ink has either acquired a brown 
colour, or did not possess the drying 
quality sufficient to prevent it setting 
off on the opposite page, while passing 
through the hands of the binder. A 
very few ingenious practical fine work 
printers, have indeed been at the trou- 
ble and expense of improving the ink 
of commerce by adding more expen- 
sive colours, and much labour. Their 
preparations have, however, been kept 
secret; but these secrets are now dis- 
closed, by the publication of this work, 
the result of 23 years application de- 
voted to this peculiar object by the 
author. 


We are here presented with all the 
receipts worth notice for making Black 
Ink, from Moxon in 1677, to the pre- 
sent time, with observations on each; 
also with full directions for preparing 
black ink, from that proper for book- 
work generally, to the finest quality, 
and all kind of Coloured Inks, inclu- 
ding a Changeable Ink, to print bank- 
ers’ cheques, &c. All these considered, 
we doubt whether the author will be 
sufficiently remunerated for disclosing 
the secrets of trade, by the sale of 
this volume, which is confined to 250 
copies. 


Mr. Savage has previously laid the 
public under obligations, by his work 
on Decorative Printing, in which he 
displayed the powers of imitating 
tinted drawings, by means of various 
wooden blocks, at the common print- 
ing press. For this invention the So- 
ciety of Arts awarded him their large 
medal and a sum of money. By his 
present publication, every printer who 
desires it, may prepare his own ink at 
a cheaper rate, and better quality, than 
the ink procured from the printers’ 
inkmakers; who, it is hoped, will also 
be stimulated by it to improve the ink 
of commerce. 


belong to such subjects, but with a fund of 
agreeable information, 

When we think of good Jonas Hanway’s 
quartos against the use of tea, and scent its 
delicious odour in’ every house from the 
palace to the cottage, it excites wonder; but 
what is this to the idea of an innutritious 
leaf, collected on the mountains of a conti- 
nent at such a distance, yielding to the Bri- 
tish Exchequer sixty-seven millions sterling 
during the fast eighteen years? Catherine 
of Portugal, consort of Charles II.,° first 
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introduced it into England: her ancestor, 
Manoel, having been the first European to 
trade with China in 1517. The first duty 
on tea was laid. upon it as made in the 
coffee-houses. 

Mr. Martin is a powerful advocate on the 
part of the Company, and bears down even 
such opponents as the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
Mr. M’Culloch, &c. with no sparing hand. 
We need hardly say we recommend the 
work to particular attention. 





Olservations on our Indian Administra- 
tion Civil and Military, by Lisvut.-Cot, 
Cautrietp, C.B.—That this spirited and 
intelligent writer has selected as many 
heads as would at least require volumes, will 
be evident, when we state them as Political, 
Judicial, Territorial, Commercial, and Mili- 
tary. He too, very sensibly, dismisses the- 
ories and refers to the test of truth; and 
this also is directed to shew the danger of 
interfering rashly with the present system 
of ruling India. 

He complains of the want of an influen- 
tial class of Natives in favour of government, 
which we fear, and we think so does he, 
will never be obtained. The picture which 
he gives of that fanaticism which pervades 
all classes of the people is verrible, from 
the danger always to be apprehended, to 
remedy which he leans to colonization— 
and, in opposition to many writers, declares 
that India is not populated, particularly the 
climates most congenial to Europeans. 
Like the preceding writer, he attacks the 
strongest advocates with success. The Dutch 
are holden up as a beacon, and the danger of 
undue influence in the crown. We are glad 
to see that the Native college of Calcutta 
succeeds as far as it can; but are vexed that 
the Colonel should not have recognized its 
founder, Marquess Wellesley. 

This is, however, but one head: for judi- 
cial suggestions, which we think good, we 
must refer to the work itself. It is, how- 
ever, curious that remains of Mahomedan 
sway still exist in seals of the Hindoo princes, 
with a Persian legend acknowledging it. 
We pass over the territorial and commercial 
remarks to the military, in which the Colo- 
nel is quite at home, and ably defends his 
own class of service and the Native soldiery. 
The sore subject of promotion and of com- 
parison between the King’s and Hon. Com- 
pany’s armies, which is of so long standing, 
is: powerfully treated. On one point, how- 
ever, Col. Caulfield should recollect the 
King’s artillery and the King’s marine forces. 

Upon the whole this’is a useful compen- 
dium on our East Indian relations, and will 
be an excellent companion to members of 
the Legislature for reference on Indian sub- 
jects. 

Imprisonment for Debt. Queries circulated 
by the Commissioners of Common Law In- 
quiry among those confined for debt in the 
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prisons of the Metropolis, together with the 
answers returned by a Prisoner in the King’s 
Bench.—We have perused this pamphlet 
of Mr. Tighe, (we believe of a good family 
in Ireland,) with more attention than 
is with us necessary to a large volume, be- 
cause it is on a subject which, as the great 
Verulam says, ‘¢ comes home to the business 
and bosoms of men.” Yet it has ever been 
the opprobrium of ethics and politics; and 
why ? because, unlike all others, it has been 
treated without the reference to either—has 
been isolated in the bare fact of the evils of 
incarceration. We remember a “letter to 
Lord Sidmouth,” near thirty years ago, that 
treated it otherwise—spoke of the various 
ramifications of the evil, and calculated the 
number of persons trained to a business the 
most obnoxious to all communities for the 
purpose of arrest, &c. ; but it fell dead born 
from the press. That in all communities, 
particularly commercial, credit must exist, 
and the creditor be protected, is an axiom 
as indisputable as can be shewn :—The only 
thing to be considered is, how shall this be 
effected? Certainly a man in prison pays 
no debts, and, what is worse, returns demo- 
ralized upon society. To the question, What 
is tu be done? we must say we have no 
answer in these well-written pages; and, 
what is worse, some vituperation ; and, we 
are afraid, no details likely to produce the 
desired effect on the Commissioners to whom 
it is directed. This is, however, a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished. 





The intercourse between Soul and Body, 
&c. from the Latin of Swedenborg, though a 
subject highly interesting to all, is here too 
mystically treated for general use ; otherwise 
its positions are curious. This neat repub- 
lication will be acceptable to the New 
Jerusalem Church. 





A Letter to the Earl of Roden, by Sir J. 
S. Lituie, on an appeal of his Lordship in 
favour of the Orangemen aud Conservative 
Protestants of Ireland, presents the gallant 
officer in a civic character, which is always 
agreeable. We must not often expect the 
style of Caesar on such occasions, and Sir 
John has used the sword better than the pen; 
yet we would wish him less studied, and with 
more of military ease in any future effort. He 
replies, however, to Lord Roden with 
vigour, and states some appalling facts 
(pp. 14, 27, &c.) What is best, he argues in 
favour of humanity. 





Mr. Powet’s Familiar and Practical 
advice on Wills, &c. is the best popular 
compendium which we have seen on a sub- 
ject which, though involving a positive duty 
of nature, is often rendered difficult by the 
constitutions of society. The author need 
not have enlisted cholera as an argument for 
making a will, which none ought to pro- 
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crastinate at any time. Here are full and 
perspicuous instructions, both for making it 
and its administration; with the legal au- 
thorities quoted, we wonder that he should 
preserve the obsolete verliage in his forms. 
He adds tables of duties, and of the value 
of annuities, and facilitates references by a 
good Index. 

Treatises on several very important sub- 
jects in Natural Philosophy, by Carr. For- 
MAN, R.N.—The Navy has produced many 
men who, in retiring from the turbulence 
of the waves without the world’s distinc- 
tion, have evinced much knowledge on 
tranquil subjects. We remember Capt. 
Tomlinson as an Hebraist, not very dis- 
similar to Capt. Forman as a philosopher. 
We have here the important topics of the 
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relative distance of the planets, theory of 
tides and deluges, refraction of light, &c. &e, 
and a great deal of correspondence of a 
rather unphilosophical nature, arising, we are 
led to think, by his quotation of Tycho 
Brahe’s friendship for Kepler, and from 
apprehensions of jealousy of his know- 
ledge. Divested of this, with a little better 
arrangement, the author would save himself 
and every body else much trouble, and we 
have no doubt obtain due attention. But as 
the Captain is evidently of the genus irri- 
tabile, and has a bad opinion of critics, we 
shall content ourselves with this notice; 
assuring him that, instead of scoffing, we 
would sincerely hail even the humblest phi- 
losophical Jabourer whose attention is ho- 
nestly directed to the search after truth. 
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A View of the Old and New London 
Bridges, by WM. Knicut, F.S.A. resident 
engineer to the new work, is a handsome 
and interesting print, of a folio size, exe- 
cuted in aquatint, and coloured. The view 
is taken from the Surrey shore; and affords 
the means of making a correct comparison 
between the architecture of the two struc- 
tures, both so remarkable in their kind, yet 
so very different— 

** A hobbling beldame and a miss in teens.” 





Finpen’s Landscape Illustrations to the 
Life and Works of Lord Byron, Parts III. 
I.—This work preserves a very high 
character, both for the exquisite beauty of 
its subjects, and the very masterly execution 
of the engravings. It is in a great measure 
the landscape gallery of the loveliest por- 
tions of Europe, the scenery of Greece, 
Italy and Switzerland; but in No. VI. we 
are brought home to England and Scotland. 
In these numbers are portraits of Miss Cha- 
worth, Byron’s first love, at the age of se- 
venteen; of Ada, his only daughter, as a 
child; and of Lady Byron. 





The * Landscape Illustrations of the Wa- 
verley Novels,”’ which we have so often had 
occasion to notice with approbation, are 
now in the course of republication in oc- 
tavo, under the title of Landscape Illus- 
trations of the Prose and Poetical Works 
of Sir Walter Scott. The picturesque 
scenes of the poems will be added to those of 
the novels; and in each number is to be 
given a portrait of one of ‘the principal 
female characters.”” We are not aware why 
the portraits are confined to the feminine 
dramatis persone ; but it is probably be- 
cause their charms are thought most to har- 
monise with those natural beauties which 
they are destined to accompany. In seri- 
ousness, we should have preferred real por- 
traits in association. with the real views. 


ARTS. 
There are an abundance of great charac- 
ters re-animated on the canvas of Sir Walter 
Scott, which would have been highly de- 
serving of such a place. These imaginary 
portraits must rather rank with the scenical 
compositions from Scott’s works, of which 
we have had frequent repetitions. How- 
ever, we must not quarrel with the pretty 
faces of Mysie Happer, Rose Bradwardine, 
and Mary Avenel; and the beautiful land- 
scapes, at the present price, are worth every 
body’s money. 
Part III. of the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours contains three 
very beautiful subjects: 1. Southampton, a 
glowing sun-set on a calm sea, painted by 
Copley Fielding, and engraved by George 
Cooke; 2. The Forest Hall Mountains in 
Westmoreland, by P. Dewint, a fine contrast 
of black mountains and sheltering woods ; 
and very faithful, we are told, with the ex- 
ception of a watermill introduced into the 
lovely foreground ; it is engraved by J. H. 
Kernot; 3. an admirable composition of 
classical ruins, painted by J. D. Harding, 
and entitled Italy. It has a wonderful air uf 
intense stillness upon it; and is very beau- 
tifully engraved by E. Goodall. 








The English School — Ecole Anglaise— 
Nos. 33—36. From these four numbers 
alone of this pleasing and very cheap collec- 
tion, the foreigner or the noviciate in art 
may learn to appreciate justly the fine com- 
position of West, the felicitous expression 
of Reynolds and Lawrence, the grace of 
Stothard, the classical correctness of Flax- 
man, and the various merits of other emi- 
nent English artists. Two compositions of 
Tresham, R.A. and Mortimer, R.A. show to 
great disadvantage in juxta-position with 
West. The former is nothing but drapery ; 
and the latter’s battle-piece mere confusion. 
In No. 34 is an engraving of Proctor's sta- 
tuary representation of the torments of Piri- 
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thous; a companion to that of Ixion we be- 
fore noticed. Both these talented produc- 
tions of that uofortunate young sculptor, are 
in the possession of Sir Abraham Hume; 
and are here engraved for the first time. 
Three volumes are nuw completed. 
Characteristic Sketches of Animals, prin- 
cipally in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, drawn from the life, and engraved by 
Tuomas Lanpseer: with descriptive and il- 
lustrative notices by John Henry Barrow, 
Esq. Parts VII. and VIII, Imp, 4to. —We 
have at various times noticed, with de- 
served commendation, the six preceding 
parts of this beautiful publication, and the 
7th and 8th Numbers now before us are 
executed with the same consummate skill, 
and complete the work.—Part VII. con- 
tains the Gnu, Leopard, and Tapir, from 
specimens in the Zoological Gardens; and 
the Ouran Outang, drawn from the animal 
formerly at Exeter Change.—Part VIII. 
contains the Puma, Striped Hyzna, and 
Camel, from the Zoological Gardens, and 
the Hippopotamus from the authority of 
Mr. Burchell, the celebrated African tra- 
veller.—Prefixed to the volume is a ‘* Note 
by the Editor,” in which he with great pro- 
priety compliments the ‘liberality of the 
publishers, in calling into action that rare 
union of a mastery of the pencil and of the 
burin which has enabled Mr. Thomas 
Landseer to infuse into these etchings so 
much vigour, power, and fidelity.” In ad- 
dition to thirty-two masterly portraits of 
various animals, drawn in attitudes charac- 
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teristic of their natures, we are presented 
with as many vignettes, in which the same 
animals are placed in situations in which 
they act parts with others. Many of these 
approach the outré, but more are very 
amusing.» Mr. Barrow has done great jus- 
tice to the work in the descriptions, in 
which he has combined in a popular manner 
interesting facts and scientific descriptious. 





Announced for Publication. 

A new periodical work, entitled, Major’s 
Cabinet National Gallery of Pictures, selected 
from the splendid collections of art, public 
and private, which adorn Great Britain ; 
illustrated with historical and critical de- 
scriptions, by Allan Cunningham. 

Antique Roses; being a series of one 
hundred examples from the most celebrated 
remains of ancient Rome, for the use of ar- 
chitects, sculptors, &c. Selected by Carlo- 
Antonini, and drawn on stone by William 
Doyle. 

A mezzotint Engraving by Phillips, from 
a painting of ‘¢ Mary Queen of Scots taking 
leave of her friends the night before her 
execution,” by Colin. 

Mr. J. Epenetus Coombs is engraving in 
mezzotinto, The Guardian of the Vineyard, 
from the original picture by Maes. 

The Museum Piscatorium, illustrated by 
coloured copper-plate engravings, by Mr. 
W. Wood, jun. as fac-similes of the paint- 
ings of fish, by A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. and 
Mr. W. Smith, in the possession of Mr. 
Major. 


— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Sir Ecerton Brypces has printed at 
Geneva a poem, in seven books, consisting 
of more than 6400 lines, entitled The Lake 
of Geneva; with a small volume of Notes, 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical. This 
Poem is in blank verse, descriptive, moral, 
and sentimental. We have not heard that 
any copies of this poem have found their 
way to England. Collectors of English 
Poetry also may be glad to know that Sir E. 
has printed at the same foreign press a mi- 
niature edition of the Poems of William 
Collins, with an original Preface, biogra- 
phical and critical. No copy of Sir E.’s 
large folio, entitled Sremmata ILiustria, 
printed at Paris, 1826, for private distribu- 
tion, has yet, we believe, come into the 
English book-market. 





New Works announced for Publication. 

The Rev. W. L. Bow es is preparing a 
new edition of his Life of Bishop Ken, com- 
pressed and corrected, with additions to the 
original correspondence. 

The History of the Clans, dedicated, by 
permission, to the Highland Society of 


London, by Mr. Locan, the author of the 
Scottish Gaél. 

History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, by the Rt. Hon, Sir J. Mackintosu, 

The Life of Richard Gathorne Butt, with 
an elucidation of the Stock Exchange Hoax 
in 1814. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of 
Isaac Watts, D.D. with Notices of many 
of his Cotemporaries. By the Rev. T. 
Miner. 

Morning Discourses, addressed to the 
Congregation of Christ Church, Birming- 
ham. By Geo. Hopson, M.A. Archd. of 
Stafford. 

Conversion, in a series of cases recorded 
in the New Testament, defective, doubtful, 
and real. By the Rev. J. K. Craic, 

Second Volume of The Doctrine of the 
Church of Geneva. Edited by the Rev. 
J. L. Pons. 

An English Translation of Agathocles, 
containing an interesting historical Narrative 
of the Period, from 300 to the year 305. 
By Mr. C. St. Georce. 

The Passengers, containing the Celtic 
Annals. By the Rev. Joun Parker, A.M. 
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Simonis’s Hebrew’Lexicon, translated by 
SEAGER. 

Mr. Valpy is preparing, in fifteen monthly 
volumes, a new and beautiful Edition of 
Shakspeare, containing the whole of the 165 
illustrations originally published in Boydell’s 
splendid edition. 

The translator of Prince Puckler Muas- 
kau’s Tour is now occupied in translating a 
posthumous work of Falk, called Githe, 
drawn from near Personal Intercouse. Falk 
was a Privy Counsellor of Weimar, and a 
distinguished man of letters, who saw Githe 
daily. 

An Historical Account of the Plague and 
other Pestilential Distempers, which have 
appeared in Europe, more especially in Eng- 
land, from the earliest period. 

The First Part of a Monograph of the 
Testudinata. By Mr. Tuomas Bett, F.R.S. 

A History of Berwick-upon-Tweed. By 
Marg Jameson, Esq. Town Clerk of Ber- 
wick. 

The Mosses, andthe rest of the Crypto- 

amia; forming the Fifth Volume of the 
British Flora of the late Sir J. E. Smith. 
By Dr. Hooker. 

The New Gil Blas, or Pedro of Pennaflor. 
By the Author of Spain in 1830. 

A View of the Climate and Medical To- 
pography of British America. By W. Rees. 

A Treatise on the Determination of the 
Distance of a Comet from the Earth, and the 
Elements of its Orbit. By J. W. Lussock, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on the Consequences resulting 
from Clandestine Institutions ; or, Irrefrag- 
able Means for Abolishing all Private Mad- 
houses. By the Rev. R. F. Vane. 

Sketches and Tales, by my Country Cou- 
sins, edited by Otiver Otpcourt. 

Maurice Cherville, a Tale of the West 
Indies. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Wreck 
of the Rothsay Castle Steam Packet. By 
JosepH ADSHEAD. 

A Description of Herne Bay and its vici= 
nity, with an Account of the New Pier now 
erecting, intended as a guide for visitors. 

Reflexions sur |’Etude des Langues Asia- 
tiques. By Professor A. W. pe Scutecet. 

The R.fugee in America, a Novel. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

Miscellaneous Papers of the late Major 
Rennewt, F.R.S. by T. Wess, A.M. Civil 
Engineer. 

The Tropical Agriculturist; a Treatise 
on the cultivation of various productions 
suitable to Tropical Climates, By Mr. G. 
R. Porter, Author of ** The Nature and 
Properties of the Sugar Cane,”’ &c. 

Thoughts on Secondary Punishments. 
By Ricu. Wuatety, D.D. Archb. of Dublin. 

Entomologia Edinensis. By Mr. James 
Witson, F.R.S.E. and Mr. Jas. Duncan. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, and their application to 
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Astronomy, Dialling, and Trigonometrical 
Surveying; with Plates. By R. Ansartt, of 
Grove House, Tottenham. 

Mr. Auaric Watts’s ‘Lyrics of the 
Heart, and other Poems.” 

A volume of Poems, entitled, ‘* Oriental 
Scenes, Sketches, and Tales.” By Emma 
Roserts, Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster,” &c. 

The Fallacies of Hope, a Poem. 





DEMAND OF BOOKS 
UNDER THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 

On the 28th of July Mr. Spring Rice 
announced in the House of Commons an 
extraordinary proposal, which was enter- 
tained by Government, with the view of ex- 
changing literary publications with France. 
It was to be effected by purchasing from the 
University of Aberdeen their present lega- 
sised ‘ right” to a copy of all published 
works, for which that learned but needy cor- 
poration were to receive as compensation an 
annual grant of 500/. This announcement 
was received by the House with very slight 
opposition or remark (for the merits of the 
question were evidently not understood) ; 
and, during the hurried business of the last 
days of the session, the measure was quickly 
passed through all its stages without further 
notice. However, we are happy to add, 
that it did not find its way through the 
House of Peers; whether from an amended 
view of the subject being taken by Govern- 
ment, or merely from want of time, we are 
not informed. In the Upper House, how- 
ever, some important remarks on the ine- 
quality of the tax were made by the Bishop 
of London. ‘ Eleven copies,’”’ observed 
his Lordship, ‘* were to be given, whether a 
work was worth one guinea or ten; so that 
a publisher who printed 1000 copies of a 
work which sold for one guinea had to pay 
only 11 guineas out of 1,000; whereas 
another, who might publish only 100 copies 
of a work worth ten guineas, had to pay a 
tax of 110 guineas out of the same sum of 
1000 guineas.” His Lordship also stated 
that he considered the sum intended to be 
paid to the college of Aberdeen to be too 
great, as he knew that some of the colleges 
would accept of 300/. for relinquishing the 
right. In confirmation of his Lordship’s 
view of the value of our current literature, 
Mr. Britton, in a letter published in the 
Times newspaper, has ‘ challenged the col- 
lege of Aberdeen to show that the value of 
books received by them for the year 1831 
was 2501. For 1832 (he adds) it will be 
less, and still lower in following years, un- 
less some real ‘ encouragement’ be given to 
the better and more expensive class of pub- 
lications.” 

Weare heartily rejoiced that (however it 
happened) the sanction of the legislature 
was not obtained to this superlatively 
‘* Scotch bargain.” The sale of a gift is 
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always considered dishonourable. The uni- 
versity of Aberdeen had been invited to a 
repast, which it acknowledged its disincli- 
nation to enjoy; but it was ready to carry 
away from the table a full proportion of the 
viands, and to make a profit by their sale ! 
So true is it that corporate bodies some- 
times adopt a line of conduct which private 
gentlemen would scorn and abhor. 

Tt may be anticipated, however, that the 
result of this exposure will be some relief, 
at the hands of the ensuing parliament, from 
the too long exacted penalties by which the 
most expensive and highly embellished works 
have been discouraged ; and by which a spe- 
cies of excise has been inflicted on litera- 
ture and the fine arts, to which none of the 
grosser manufactures of Manchester or Bir- 
mingham are subjected. 

As a catalogue of eleven names, and many 
of them but little known to fame, cannot be 
in every one’s recollection, it may not be 
superfluous to enumerate here those libra- 
ries in whose favour the Copyright Act im- 

oses this tax. They are, twoia London, the 

ritish Museum (large paper copies) and 
Sion College; two in Dublin, Trinity Col- 
lege and the King’s Inns; two in Edin- 
burgh, the University and the Advocates’ 
Library; the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; 
and the Universities of Cambridge, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, and Perth. 

The university of Aberdeen has admitted 
herself to be so careless of the productions 
of English literature, that she can dispense 
with her privileged booty ; and the Bishop 
of London has ** heard” of others who, in 
the same manner, value it only at ‘* what it 
will bring.” Let them, therefore, at once 
sclinquish it, and no longer wantonly take 
that for which they have no use; but how 
can they claim compensation for the mere 
cessation of a free and unpurchased present ? 

Let Parliament by all means allow a pro- 
per sum for the purchase not only of French 
but of all other foreign publications, which 
may form useful additions to the National 
Collection ; but let not. that grant be con- 
nected with this odious tax. Of the eleven 
copies eight should cease to be demanded. 
Few authors or publisbers would complain 
of giving one to the British Museum, one 
to Ireland, and one to Scotland ; but further 
than this is an unjustifiable exaction. 


SIR GEORGE NAYLER’S MSS. 

The heraldic and genealogical manu- 
scripts of the late Sir George Nayler were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 25th and 
26th of July.. They formed a large and very 
miscellaneous collection, comprising many 
of the labours of all the precedent genera- 
tions of heralds. As we have no other 
guide for discerning its curiosities but the 
sale catalogue, we must content ourselves 
with enumerating those articles which pro- 
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duced the highest prices :—Visitation of 
London, 1634, 111. 5s. Thorpe.—Visitation 
of Staffordshire,.1583, 201. 5s. Bromley.— 
Miscellaneous Collection relative to Knight- 
hood, by Anstis, 211. 10s. Thorpe.—Visita- 
tions of Cheshire, 1566, 1580, and 1613, 
201. 10s. Wilson.—Documents relating to 
Funerals between 1495 and 1516, 301. 10s. 
Thorpe.—Collections relative to the order of 
the Garter, 201. Thorpe.—Another volume 
on the same subject, particularly from-1644 
to 1664, by Sir Edward Walker, 201, Coch- 
rane.—Heraldic Collections by the heralds 
of the Wriothesley family, 361, 4s. 6d. 
and another volume, 28/. 10s. ‘Fhorpe.— 
Curia Militaris, collections on the courts of 
chivalry, by Anstis, Garter, in 12 volumes, 
36l. 15s. Cochrane.x—Arms of the 624 
Knights of the Garter, from the foundation 
to the Marquis of Exeter in 1827, with por- 
traits and biographical notices, collected 
by Sir George Nayler, in 13 volumes, 311. 
10s. Thorpe.—Dugdale Manuscripts, 2 vols. 
211. Cochrane.—Original Letters.and Docu- 
ments, principally belonging to families of 
distinction in Norfolk, in 17 volumes, 1251. 
Thorpe.—Visitation of Yorkshire, 1584-5,. 
with some additions, 261. Lloyd. The total 
produce of the sale was 9401. 6s. 6d. 


REV. T. 0. MARSH'S COLLECTIONS FOR BED- 
FORDSHIRE, 

The Collections of the Rev. Thomas Or- 

lebar Marsh, relative to the county of Bed- 


ford (noticed in Part i. p. 281), were sold. 


by Messrs. Sotheby Aug. 4. t 405, Ac- 


counts of Birchmore House, Apsley Guise, 
Woburn Abbey, &c. with a Memoir of the. 


Bedford Family, 17s. Rodd.—406. Biogra- 
phical Account of the most eminent Persons 
of the County of Bedford, 2 vols. 4to. 31. 7s. 
Rodd.—409. Miscellaneous Papers, Deeds, 
&c. of various Manors in Bedfordshire, 2/. 
2s. Rodd.—410. MS. Collections for the 
Antiquities of Bedfordshire, 12 vols. [These 


volumes form a series of mature information_ 
and interesting materials towards a correct 


history of the county.] 6. 10s. Wilson.—. 
411. Original Letters from literary men to 
Mr. Marsh [comprise several hundred let- 
ters relative to the History of Bedfordshire, 
from Messrs. Curtis, Dixon, Sowerby, Mar- 
tyn, H. H. Goodhall, &c.] 2/. 2s. Dawson 
Turner.—412. Extensive Collection of Pa- 
pers relative principally to the Natural His- 
tory of Bedfordshire, 2/. 4s. Rodd. 


THE DRAMA. 

The Report of the Committee who have 
for some time been sitting to investigate 
the state of Dramatic Literature, and more- 
particularly to enquire into the question 
pending between the Major and Minor Thea- 
tres, is said to recommend that the monopoly 
shall be put an endto; that the Lord Cham- 
berlain shall have the power to license any 
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and all theatres, and for the performance of 
all descriptions of the drama; and that au- 
thors shall have an interest in their pieces 
wherever played, as is the case in France 
aud other parts of the continent. 





Save aT Ervestoxe Park. 

The unfortunate depreciation of West In- 
dia property having occasioned the ruin of 
the vast fortune of George Watson Taylor, 
Esq. M.P. a sale has recently taken place, 
under the hammer of Mr. George Robins, 
of his princely furniture and works of art at 
his country mansion of Erlestoke Park, Wilts. 

Erlestoke is situated within six miles of 
Devizes, and the drive to it is through a 
most beautiful and romantic country. Skirt- 
ing Salisbury Plain, the park is entered 
through lodges, and a wide circuitous route 
leads to the noble mansion, which is of the 
Grecian order of architecture. It is situated 
upon a broad terrace reised on the brow of 
ahill, the view from which is one of the 
grandest and most extensive that can be 
conceived. 

After ascending a long flight of steps, 
the dining-room is entered through a glass- 
door of ample dimensions, made to corres- 
pond with the windows. It was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Watson Taylor to have made 
this the entrance-hall, and to have built 
another grand dining-room, the foundation 
of which was already laid ; but the beautiful 
mahogany doors, windows, and fittings, with 
the exquisite marble chimney-piece (which 
alone cost from three tofour hundred pounds), 
were sold. As the visitor ranged from 
this room, embellished in the highest de- 
gree, and entered the library, the two grand 
drawing-rooms, the anti-room, study, &c. 
it is impossible to describe the burst of 
splendour that opened upon the view. The 
walls were literally studded with the most 
magnificent and rare works of the ancient as 
well as the most esteemed modern masters, 
encircled with massive and elegant frames. 

The furniture was of the most gorgeous 
description. The chairs and sofas were in 
burnished and matted gold, and covered with 
silk to correspond with the curtains. A 
beautiful pair of console tables, mounted in 
massive or-molu, inlaid with precious stones, 
and representing fruit, foliage, and birds of 
various colours, were valued at 2,000 
guineas, but bought at the sale for 580 
guineas, by Mr. Hume the dealer, of whom 
they were originally procured. In the centre 
was a rare and eurious dejeuné service of mo- 
saic, representing landscapes, birds, butter- 
flies, &c. &c. fitted up in a sumptuous case 
of ebony, with panels of black marble, inlaid 
with agates, amethysts, and other stones, 
birds, grapes, and baskets filled with fruit, 
&c., bought at 400 guineas by Lord Nor- 
manton, who also bought a Milan steel 
and or-molu dejeun¢ table at 100 guineas. 
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At each side of the door communicating 
with the two drawing-rooms stood a pair of 
magnificent ebony cabinets, the centre doors 
representing the finest specimens of bold 
Florentine mosaic, displaying a vase filled 
with fruit, flowers, and birds, with lapis la- 
zuli border,—the whole supported by four 
Corinthian columns of fine Sienna marble; 
they were bought also by Mr. Hume at 
475 guineas. 

In the centre of the grand north dining- 
room was a magnificent Florentine mosaic 
table ; it was purchased at the late Duke of 
York’s sale, and considered a chef d'’auvre 
of that collection ; it was sold for 415 gs. to 
Mr. Nathan; who also purchased a beauti- 
ful 31-inch circular dejeuné table for 360 
guineas, stated to be for the Duke of Buc- 
eleuch. In the angle of the fire-place was 
a most beautiful 28-inch circular or-molu 
table, representing an Italian landscape; 
sold for 60 guineas to Drax, Esq. 

Passing into the library—for it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the superb ar- 
ticles contained in these rooms—stood a 
beautiful turtle-shell and buhl library table ; 
bought for Lord Craven for 80 guineas, and 
a smaller one for 55 guineas. The ceilings 
of these rooms were highly enriched, thrown 
into splendid compartments by massive cor- 
nice-work, gilt in burnished gold, and the 
intervening space painted to correspond with 
the walls. The mantel pieces, of various 
coloured marble, were sculptured with alle- 
gorical subjects, in prominent relief, upon 
the broad and massive slab. The cabinets 
contained some of the rarest specimens of 
old Sevre jars, which sold for 60 guineas ; 
old sea-green cracklin china ewers, mounted 
in or-molu, 44 guineas; another pair, 73 
guineas ; a pair of Verd-antique Roman urns, 
44 guineas; choice cabinet cups and sau- 
cers, from four to eight guineas each.— 
Resting upon the various mantel-pieces were 
magnificent chimney-glasses, one of which 
(in the grand south drawing-room) was 
formed by nine plates of immense size, the 
inner frame mounted in a most sumptuous 
style, with compartments of Sevre china, 
the outer frame chased, in massive or-molu, 
with flowers, &c.; this magnificent glass 
sold for 250 guineas. In this room was a 
most rare cabinet, inlaid with beautiful 
Sevre tablet, representing Cleopatra on 
her throne, which sold for 400 guineas; 
also a very highly euriched and superb can- 
delabra, sold for 125 guineas. 

The sale of the splendid and extensive li- 
brary took place on the 17th, 18th, and 
1gth of July. The room was on each day 
crowded with gentlemen from various parts 
of the country: there were also present many 
booksellers from London, as well as from 
the neighbouring towns and the adjacent 
country. The books in general realized good 
prices; and the produce was pearly 3,000é. 
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A collection of coloured drawings, by John 
Buckler, of the churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Erlestoke, 122. 1s. 6d.; a collec- 
tion of 152 Chinese drawings of furniture, 
281. 7s.; three copies of the Profligate, a 
comedy, by Geo. en Taylor, Esq. sold 
at two guineas each. 

The paintings in the Napoleon room had 
all been in the possession of the Imperial fa- 
mily, and were by the first masters in France ; 
they changed hands during the wreck after 
the battle of Waterloo, and were purchased 
at an immense expense by Mr. Watson Tay- 
lor. The portraits of the Buonaparte fa- 
mily, and 8 small whole length of Napoleon, 
by Lefevre, produced more than 3001.; while 7 
portraits of the Bourbon family, in 7 lots, 
did not obtain one hundred. Five of the 
_ Napoleon lots were purchased by Mr. Mayne, 
of Teffont Evias ; Meeting of the Emperor 
Alexander and Napoleon on the raft, prepa- 
ratory to the treaty of Tilsit, 52 gs.; por- 
trait of Madame de Maintenon, 54 gs; 
portrait of Madame de Valliere, 70 gs. ; 
Kosciusko, by Reinagle, 45 gs. 

The Hogarth Room.—Portraits of the 
children of R. R. Graham, esq. bought by 
Lord Normanton for 90 gs.; the portrait of 
Miss Fenton, the first performer of Polly 
Peachum, 50gs.; a Scene in the Beggar’s 
Opera, 70 gs.; the Shrimp Girl, 42 gs.; 
the Politician 30 gs.; portrait of himself, 
30 gs.; Laughing Audience, 20 gs. 

The following were the most important 
pictures by the old masters: the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, by Guido, 1050 gs. ; 
Landscape, a village scene, by Hobbima, 550 
gs.; Landscape, with a water-mill, by the 
same master, 520 gs.; a Group of Cattle, a 
composition of surprising excellence, by P. 
Potter, and formerly in the celebrated collec- 
tion of Madame Hauger, of Amsterdam, 750 
gs. These were purchased by Mr. Nieuwen- 
hays, a Dutch picture-dealer, it is said, for 
Sir R. Peel. Cattle and figures, a small ca- 
binet picture, by A. Cuyp, 128 gs.; a Child 
fondling a Dog, a chef d’ceuvre of Greuse, 
670 gs. A rather singular occurrence took 
place relating to this picture. It had for- 
merly been in possession of a wealthy gen- 
tleman named Forster, who was anxious that 
it should be restored to his gallery. The 
commission brokers, seeing this persun’s 
anxiety on the subject, and well knowing 
the weight of his purse, proposed to gua- 
rantee the picture to him for 500gs. Mr. 
F. immediately accepted this offer, and 
contracts between the parties were imme- 
diately ratified. Greuse is by no means a 
painter of the highest rank ; but this paint- 
ing happens to be the chef-d’ceuvre of the 
master. When the: picture came to the 
hammer, there were many competitors for 
the purchase ; and the commission brokers, 
at length, bought it for 670 gs., after flat- 
tering themselves that the lot would have 


fallen to them for 2001. It cost Mr. Taylor 
5001. 

A Boy blowing Bubbles, by Netcher, 
150 gs.; grand whole-length portrait of a 
Spanish Priest, Don Faustino Neve, by Mu- 
rillo (from the Hospital at Seville), 480 
gs.; Landscape, with a waterfall, by Ruys- 
dael, 115 gs.; Newfoundland Dog, by H. B. 
Chalon, 30 gs.; the Battle of Waterloo, 
by George Jones, R.A. 150 gs.; the fa- 
mily picture of Mr. Watson Taylor’s four 
children, by H. Thompson, R.A., 22 gs., 

urchased by Mr. Mayne, who also, it is be- 
lieved, urchased other portraits of the family. 

Sir F Reynolds’s Portraits of Barretti, 
84 gs.; A. Murphy, 22 gs.; Warren Hast- 
ings, 55 gs.; and Dr. Johnson, 150 gs.; 
Phillips’s of Lord Byron, 65 gs. for Chandos 
Leigh, esq.; and of Walter Scott, 50 gs. ; 
Wm. Pitt, by Hoppner, 105 gs. ; G.Steevens, 
by Zoffani, 12 gs.; Alex. Pope and Mrs. 
Martha Blount, 17 gs.; Wm. Dobson, by 
himself, 35 gs.; Gainsborough and wife, by 
himself, 11 gs.; Bp. Patrick and Bp. Stil- 
lingfleet, both by Sir P. Lely, each 14 gs. 

The produce of the first day’s sale of pic- 
tures amounted to upwards of 5,500/.; and 
those of the second to nearly 3,500/. 
Among the latter were the following : Por- 
trait of Mrs. Watson Taylor, 46 guineas, 
by Mr. Hayward, of Devizes, who also pur- 
chased the remaining family paintings, and 
all the family busts. Nero and Adrian, 280 
guineas; Pope, 70 gs.; Dryden, 37 gs.; 
Statue of Paris, 150 gs.; Bull and Lion, 
70 gs.; Hogarth’s favourite dog Trump, 
in terra cotta, 21 gs.; busts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, 38 gs.; a pair of Carvings in 
Wood, by G. Gibbon, 60 gs. &c. &e. 

The contents of Mrs. Watson Taylor's 
boudoir, exclusive of the paintings, sold for 
7581. Amongst other articles, the ink- 
stand fetched 18 gs., and a single Venetian 
curtain 42 gs. 

Mr. Watson Taylor’s effects at his town- 
house in Grafton-street, had been sold on 
the premises about six weeks before. A 
view of Erlestoke Park, by Stanfield, was 
knocked down at 65 guineas ; a Landscape 
near Bonn, on the Rhine, by the same ar- 
tist, 20 guineas; ‘The Billet Doux,”’ by 
Newton, engraved, exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1824, was bought for 34 
guineas; s portrait of Mr. Clarkson Stan- 
field, painted for Mr. Taylor, 15 guineas; 
*¢*The Wreckers of Fort Rouge” (Calais), 
by Stanfield, was knocked down at 410 
guineas; ‘* The Fisherman,” with coast 
scenery, and view of Dieppe Castle, 100 
guineas; a view, by Bonington, of ‘‘ The 
Doge’s Palace at Venice, with shipping, 
&c.” 170 guineas. The principal of the an- 
cient pictures were ‘* Christ trampling over 
Sin,” by Rubens, and *¢ Deedalus and Icarus” 
by Domenico Fitti. The former fetched 
only 40 gs., and the latter 20. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


On the Taste and Effects of Collecting Fragments of Ancient Architecture; a Lelter 
addressed to the Most Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council, &c, 


BY WILLIAM TWOPENNY, ESQ. 


My Lorp, Temple, July 1832. 

. As I owe the great advantage of your 
‘Lordship's acquaintance to your attachment 
to our ancient architecture, I know no one 
to whom I-can more fitly address the follow- 
ing remarks than yourself. I trust they may 
meet with your Lordship’s concurrence. 

. 1 must first-state most distinctly that my 
observations are intended to be applied to a 
class of persons and not to any individual ; 
and I:beg every reader not to lose sight of 
‘this statement, 

; The love of collecting fragments of an- 
cient architecture has risen to‘such a height, 
that it is high time some one raised his 
voice against a taste which, I think, is false 
in its foundation, and I ‘know to he mis- 
chievous‘in its effects. These-collectors are 
divisible into two classes, Amateurs and 
Architects. The first class give as reasons 
in defence of their pursuit, their great admi- 
ration for specimens of ancient taste, and 
their strong desire to preserve them from 
that destruction which, they say, would be- 
fall these relics but fur their care. Both 
reasons are ill-founded; he who has a pro- 
per feeling on the subject, would much ra- 
ther see the fragments in their original 
place, forming integral parts of a whole 
building in unison with them, and where of 
course their beauty. and interest are much 
greater, than they can be when broken and 
huddled into the stores of a collector: such 
a feeling would induce a more frequent imi- 
tation of the example set by my friend Mr. 
Gage, who, at the sale of Mr. Craven Ord’s 
library, purchased a monumental brass taken 
from a church in Norfolk, to which he re- 
tusned it, in order that it might be refixed 
in. its original situation. Often, very often, 
would the money. spent as a bribe to the 
guardian of the building for his silence, and 
in packing up and moving these stolen goods, 
effectually refix and secure them from future 
depredators ; and not only would it have that 
effect, but it would also induce the ignorant 
and careless guardians of the building to 
bestow greater care on their charge, instead 
of tempting them, as now, to create frag- 
ments, for which they find a ready and un- 
scrupulous market. I may also remark, that 
he who removes from a building, to which 
the public have easy access, into his own 
private hoards any relic he may find there, 
does me, in common with the rest of the 
world, a serious injury; for so long as the 
thing itself is in its original, and therefore 
proper place, it is accessible to me and every 
ene else, at all times and with little or no 
obligation. to any one; whereas when in 
private hands, it can be seen in its degraded 


state and use made of it, by the favoured 
friends of the happy collector only. But, 
say the collectors, we save from destruction 
what was loose and would otherwise be 
burnt or knocked to pieces; I have already 
shown how much more effectually, usefully, 
and properly, they may exert themselves in 
saving the fragments from destruction, and 
1 would observe, that for one accidental 
fragment which may really be saved bya 
collector, ten which are not loose are pur- 
posely torn from their eriginal places, as 
well by. cullectors as dealers; for the last 
will, of course, meet the demand by a suffi- 
cient supply; and by such means incredible 
mischief is perpetrated under false pretences. 
My remarks have hitherto-applied to frag- 
ments taken from the building by the col- 
lector himself; as a question of taste, they 
will equally well apply to purchasers from 
dealers or at auctions; and as a question of 
honesty, I do not see any difference between 
the collector purloining the thing himself, 
and buying it of another, whom he thus en- 
courages to purloin for him; it is a mere 
question between the comparative demerits 
of the smuggler and the buyer of smuggled 
goods—the thief and the receiver. A pur- 
chaser at an auction stands in some degree 
on a different footing as to the question of 
honesty; but yet the sale is always of the 
gatherings of a collector, generally furmed 
with not very scrupulous honesty; and when 
at such a sale, as must sometimes happen, 
the buyer knows, not only whence the frag- 
ment was taken, but also that it is more than 
probable that it was removed without proper 
authority from the person entitled to give 
—- for myself I cannot conceive, 
ow he can deceive himself intoa belief that 
he is not knowingly buying stolen goods. 
It is no defence to say, that if he did not 
some one else would buy them; any more 
than it would be a defence. for doing any 
other wrongful act to say, that if he did not 
do it some other individual would—Let him 
who aspires to be considered as an undoubted 
admirer of ancient art, follow the example 
set by Mr. Gage at Mr. Craven Ord’s sale. 
So far my observations have been applied 
to Amateurs only; they all apply with 
equal force to Architects but as the latter 
give as an additional reason for their collect- 
ing, the use they make of the fragments in 
their professional studies, I will now consider 
that reason separately. Although only an 
amateur architectural draughtsman, I may 
yet perhaps be permitted to speak with some 
cenfidence of what can be effected by draw- 
ings; and I therefore assert, without the 
slightest fear of effectual contradiction, that 
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there can scarcely be any case in which 
proper drawings of the fragments desired, 
would not give, in a much less cumbrous 
form, every information to be derived from 
the inconvenient possession of the fragment 
itself; and I will assert also, that by draw- 
ing it, the architect will have studied and 
become infinitely better acquainted with it, 
so as to profit more by its beauties, than by 
any other mode. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that no architect has time to make drawings 
of all which he must necessarily require ; to 
this I reply, that he ought to find time— 
that he i no right to injure the building, 
and consequently the public, because he 
thinks he cannot find time—and that, in 
fact, the making such drawings should be, 
though it certainly rarely is, part of his edu- 
cation; and that at all times casts may be 
obtained, which will give him every informa- 
tion without detriment to the original. Col- 
lectors generally labour,-too truly I fear, 
under strong suspicions of being unable to 
resist temptations to add by any means, fair 
or not, to their stores; I would therefore 
suggest to every Architect, as a matter of 
prudence, that he should not be a collector ; 
because, when known to be free from this 
pernicious disease, he will be considered as 
more safe to trust in the repair of any an- 
cient building which may be committed to 
his care. 

Much of this mischievous spirit of col- 
lecting unmeaning fragments, for unmeaning 
they most generally are when torn from their 
original place, is, I fear, English only. Who 
is there that has not seen fragment upon 
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fragment of Pompey’s Pillar ? and what do 
the possessors learn from them? just so 
much as he who, knocking off the nose of 
the Apollo Belvidere, would learn from the 
possession of it, of the grandeur of the whole 
figure. The same spirit operated in Ad- 
dison’s days, when he made Sir Roger de 
Coverley say, that if Will Wimble had seen 
the Coronation Chair, it would have gone 
hard but he would have had a tobacco-stop- 
per out of it ; and it operates now, insomuch 
that there is too much truth in the satire 
which places in the first leaf of an English- 
man’s Album, a small piece of black paper, 
*‘torn from one of Raphael’s Cartoons.’ 

I have the honour to remain, your Lord- 
ship’s very sincerely — servant, 

M. TWOPENNY. 





On opening a barrow, at Muckleford, near 
Dorchester, a few days since, a large stone 
was found under the centre, of a triangular 
form, convex on the top, and nearly five 
feet from angle to angle. It was of so hard 
a nature, that the tools would make no im- 
pression on it. On removing this stone, 
which was with difficulty effected by six 
horses, it was found to be flat at the bottom, 
and about two feet and a half thick in the 
middle, decreasing to about one foot at the 
sides. It was supposed to weigh two tons 
and a half at least. Underneath was a quan- 
tity of rubble chalk, in which, at a further 
depth of about six feet, were the bones of a 
human being, and with them the head of a 
spear, with three rivets, and also a pin, about 
six inches long, with a double head. 





SELECT 


“Ne gli animi gia perturbati et afflitti fanno 
maggiore impressione i nuovi dispiaceri, che non 
fanno ne gli animi vacui dall’ altre passioni.” 

Guicciardini, libro 17. 

AS in a body ill at ease 
A scratch may turn to a disease, 

So, where the mind was weak before, 
A look, a whisper, makes it sore ; 
Suspicion hears the slightest sounds, 
Pride feels imaginary wounds ; 
Resentment kindles at a spark, 

Guilt trembles at the least remark. 

Think then how perilously nice 
The task of venturing on advice ; 

The smarting of a fault is such, 
It agonizes at a touch ; 
And he who hints we are mistaken, 
Had best decamp to save his bacon. 

A soldier who, if he had heard 
From a philosopher one word 
Of lecture, would have thrown his bottle 
Even at the head of Aristotle, 
Who loved no earthly thing like plunder, 
Drank like a fish, and swore like thunder ; 
Whose rage was every day’s explosion, 
Whose peevishness each hour's corrosion ; 
Who with more relish fought a duel 
Than invalids sip water gruel ; 


POETRY. 


Who all his life (and that was long) 
Had never cared for right or wrong ; 
At length becoming more demure, 
And anxious to make all secure, 

Sent for a neighbouring monk betimes 
To shrive him, and absolve his crimes. 
The Father buckled to the work, 

And exercised him like a Turk; 
Anatomizing his confession, 
Unkenneling the least transgression, 
And making it appear how blameable 
His conduct was, and irreclaimable ; 
"Till, as he touched him to the quick, 
The militaire grew splenetic ; 
The canker- biting sense of sin 
Rankling so deep and Jong within, 
Had left him but in poor condition 
For undergoing admonition ; 
The galled and wincing jade was resty, 
Self-love was sensitive and testy ; 
The patient, flinching from the probe, 
Forgot respect for cowl or robe, 
And (as the monk pursued inquiry) 
Instead of penitent grew fiery ; 
Instead of kneeling to his prayers, 
Kicked the Dominican down stairs. 
Overton. . C. H. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, July 27. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, 
Lord Althorp said, that he rose to lay a 
financial statement before the Committee 
under circumstances not of a sanguine na- 
ture. Such a statement was unusual for a 

rson in his situation to make for years 

k, and he begged the indulgence of the 
House under these circumstances. After 
giving his predecessors credit for their ex- 
ertions in reducing the salaries and day-pay 
of the subordinate employés of the govern- 
ment, in the years 1828 and 1830, to the 
extent of 340,000/., the Noble Lord took 
credit to himself for having already effected 
a similar reduction to the extent of 234,0001. 
and promised to extend it to another 
100,000/.; and, after recapitulating other 
reductions, he summed up the estimated ex- 
penditure for the current year as 45,696,3001. 
against 47,858,400/. forthe past year, being 
a diminution in the expenditureof2,162,1001., 
and after anticipating an increase on last year 
of about 430,0001. by the expiring of bounties 
on linen exported, and increase of proceeds 
on wine, tobacco, &c., and a diminution of 
100,000. on the articles proposed for re- 
duction of duty in the schedule now before 
the House, 80,000/. for the remission of 
the duty on sugar lost by drainage, and the 
absence of all duty on corn consequent on 
the favourable prospect of the pending har- 
vest, the Noble Lord represented the Cus- 
toms duty as likely to produce 15,871,0001. 
being 404,000/. Jess than in 1831. In re- 
ference to this diminution the Noble Lord 
adverted to the cholera, the past political 
excitement, contraction of currency, and 
the exchanges having been against us, as 
having tended to occasion a less favourable 
result than wished for, The excise, which 
last year the Noble Lord represented to 
have produced 16,516,632/., after antici- 
pating an increase on malt, hops, and 
spirits, to the amount of 690,000/. and a 
diminution by the repeal of the duty on 
candles, &c. he expected would produce 
16,850,000/.; the other branches of the 
revenue he expected to produce the same as 
last year, making the aggregate net income 
to be 46,470,000/. being a surplus, over 
and above the estimated expenditure, of 
773,700l. These estimates the Noble 
Lord anticipated would enable him to carry 
on the affairs of the Government, barring 
all unforeseen contingencies, until the 5th 
of April last. The deficiency of i ex- 
ceeded 1,200,000/. There would, on the 
5th of April next, be a deficiency of about 
400,000/. The House resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received. 





House or Lorps, July 30. 

The Irisu Rerorm Bill, after some ver- 
bal amendments proposed by the Duke of 
Wellington being agreed to, and others, by 
the Earl of Roden objected to, was read a 
third time and passed. 

The Russian-Dutch Loan Bill was read a 
second time, after a lengthened discussion. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Speaker rose, and in a most elo- 
quent speech announced his intention of re- 
tiring from the important office he now filled 
at the conclusion of the present Parliament. 
The Right Hon. Gent. expressed his gra- 
titude to the members of the six successive 
Parliaments over whom he had had the ho- 
nour to preside, and hoped that during that 
very long period, he had evinced what he 
was sure he was most desirous of, an ardent 
wish to promote the public business, and to 
consult individual convenience. The Right 
Hon. Gent. was much affected, and when he 
sat down, the House resounded with loud 
and continued applause.—Lord Althorp, af- 
ter passing a high and well-deserved eulo- 
gium on the Speaker, and expressing deep 
regret that the House was no longer to be 
benefitted by his invaluable assistance, moved 
a vote of thanks to him for his admirable 
and important services.—Mr. Goulburn, in 
a long speech, seconded the motion, which 
was passed by acclamation. 

The motion was warmly supported by Mr. 
Littleton, Sir F. Burdett, Sir G. Murray, 
Lord J. Russell, Sir C. Wetherell, and other 
hon. members. After it was carried, the 
Speaker expressed his respectful thanks for 
the vote to which the House had assented. 
Lord Althorp moved an address to the King, 
praying that he would be pleased to bestow 
on Charles Manners Sutton, Esq. some dis- 
tinguished mark of Royal favor, and as- 
suring his Majesty that the House would 
willingly make good any expenses that 
might attend the same. The proposition 
was unanimously adopted. 

In the Committee on the Crvit List Act, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward the civil list charges left unprovided 
for. He stated that it was proposed to fix 
the salary of the Lord Chancellor at 14,0001., 
with a retiring allowance of 50001. The 
Speaker’s salary had hitherto been derived 
from various sources ; it was intended to 
charge it on the Consolidated Fund. The 
present salary of the Judges was 55001. ; all 
those to be hereafter appointed will receive 
only 5000/. The salary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was to be fixed at 20,0001, 
English currency, In the article of pen- 
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sions, there would be a saving this year of 


102,612. In the diplomatic expenditure 
of the country a saving would be effected of 
34,0001. a-year; and the total reduction 
under these several branches of the expen- 
diture would be 252,000/. yearly. The va- 
rious resolutions were then agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 

July 31. Lord Althorp communicated to 
the House that the Address agreed to re- 
specting the Speaker had been presented to 
his Majesty, who had commanded him to 
say, that he would comply with the request 
of the House; but as he could not do so 
without the assistance of Parliament, he re- 
commended them to adopt such measures as 
were necessary for that purpose. 

The Bill for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death for Forgery, after a long dis- 
cussion, was read a third time and passed. 

Aug.1. The House resolved into a com- 
mittee on the King’s answer to the address 
respecting the Speaker, when it was pro- 
posed by Lord Althorp, that that gentleman 
should, on his retirement from his arduous 
duties, enjoy a pension of 4000/. per annum 
for life, and that 30001. a year should be 
granted for the life of his son—the pension, 
in the latter case, to cease when the son 
came in possession of a sinecure, to the re- 
version of which he was entitled. Mr. 
Hume, Sir R. Inglis, Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. 
Hunt, Sir C. Burrell, and Mr. C. Pelham, 
supported the proposition, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 





House or Lorps, Aug. 2. 

After the third reading of the Irish Boun- 
daries Bill, the Lord Chancellor introduced 
a bill for the abolition of numerous patent 
offices in the Court of Chancery—namely, 
the Clerk of the Hanaper, Clerk of the Sub- 
pena Office, the Registrar of Affidavits, 
Clerk of the Patents, &c. His Lordship 
detailed the leading characteristics of the 
Bill—The Duke of Wellington observed, 
that he supposed the Bill originated in what 
appeared to him certain groundless imputa- 
tions ; but that, on account of its great im- 
portance, he wished it to be postponed.— 
The Lord Chancellor remarked, that no such 
circumstances had given rise to the Bill. 
His opinions respecting these places were 
well known, and his determination to use 
his utmost efforts to have them lopped off 
were equally notorious.—The Bill was then 
read a first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. E.L, Bulwer presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on the state of the 
Drama, which was ordered to be printed. 
He then brought forward a motion on the 
subject of the recent declaration of the 
Germanic diet, proposing an address to his 
Majesty, to use his good offices to avert the 
threatened inroads upon the liberties of the 
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German people. After a considerable dis- 
cussion, the motion was negatived. 

Leave was given to bring in a Bill for re- 
gulating the salaries of the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor, which was read a first time. 

4ug. 6. The Irisu Titne Birt was 
read a third time, and passed, a rider having 
been added to the effect that the average of 
the last three years should be taken as the 
basis on which to fix the composition, 

Lord Palmerston, after some discussion, 
and a division of 49 to 16, obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to enable Government to 
complete the arrangements which had been 
entered into with France and Russia, for the 
final settlement of Greece as an independent 
kingdom. It had been stipulated that an 
outfit loan should be granted to Prince 
Otho, payable in three distant instalments, 
for the payment of the interest on which 
the revenues of Greece were to be appro- 
priated. His Lordship said, that he anti- 
cipated, from its maritime advantages and 
fruitfulness of soil, a i i . 
such as distinguished Venice and Genoa 
during the last sunshiny days of Italian 
story. 

The remainder of the week, in both 
Houses, was chiefly occupied with the for- 
warding of numerous bills preparatory to 
the recess—the presenting of petitions, and 
desultory discussions thereon, &c.—The 
House or Commons sat on Saturday the 
11th, when the Chancery Sinecures’ Bill, 
the Stage Coach Bill, and the West India 
Relief Bill, were read a third time and 
passed.—On the subject of the payment of 
rates, to enable persons to vote under the 
Reform Act, Lord Althorp said, that under 
the old law, the scot and lot voters had a 
right to vote up to the day of election, if 
they had paid all rates demanded up to that 
time. Now by the new Bill, the day of re- 
gistration was equivalent to the day of elec- 
tion, and all persons who had paid their rates 
up to that time, would be entitled to regis- 
ter, and of course to vote.—After the seve- 
ral reports had been brought up, it was or- 
dered that the House should adjourn to 
Wednesday the 15th, to enable the Lords to 
bring up the arrear of business. 





cial 





House or Lorps, Aug. 13. 

The Irish Titues Composition Bill was 
read a third time, and passed. The Bill for 
putting down party processions in Ireland, 
and the Greek Convention Bill, were read a 
second time. On the motion for the com- 
mitment of the Brisery at Erections Bill, 
it was proved by Lord Wynford, that if pass- 
ed, owing to the wretched manner in which 
it was drawn, it would remain a dead letter 
on the statute-book, on which it was ordered 
to be proceeded with that day six months. 
The Bill legalizing the introduction of the 
trial by Jury in India was read a second 
time. 
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Aug. 14. The Lord Chancellor’s Salary 
Bill, and three others, were read a third 
time, and passed. On the report upon the 
Forgery Bill being brought up, an amend- 
ment was agreed to (against the declared 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor), exempting 
from its merciful provisions all persons con- 
victed of forging wills, or letters of attor- 
ney for the transfer of stock. 

Ang. 15. The Forgery Bill was read a 
third time and passed, after the Lord Chan- 
cellor had renewed his objections to the 
amendment excepting from its operation the 
forgery of wills, &c. Severs’ other Bills 
were read a third time, and passed. 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the Consolidated Fund Bill, the Duke of 
Wellington made a long speech on our finan- 
cial affairs and foreign relations. His Grace 
contended that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s budget was not justified by facts, 
and that the prospects, unfavourable as they 
were, would not be realised. 

Aug. 16. This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were prorogued, to Tuesday the 
16th of October, by his Majesty in person, 
who delivered the following most gracious 
speech on the occasion. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘<The state of the public business now 
enabling me to release you from a further 
attendance in Parliament, I cannot take 
leave of you without expressing the satis- 
faction with which I have observed your di- 
ligence and zeal in the discharge of your 
duties during a session of extraordinary la- 
bour and duration, The matters which you 
have had under your consideration have 
been of the first importance ; and the laws in 
particular which have passed for reforming 
the representation of the people have 
occupied, as was unavoidable, the great- 
est portion of your time and attention. In 
recommending this subject to your consi- 
deration, it was my object, by removing the 
causes of just complaint, to restore general 
confidence in the Legislature, and to give 
additional security to the settled institu- 
tions of the State. This object will, I 
trust, be found to have been accomplished. 

*¢T have still to lament the continuance 
of disturbances in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the vigilance and energy displayed by my 
Government there, in the measures which 
it has taken to repress them. The laws 
which have been passed, in conformity with 
my recommendation, at the beginning of the 


session, with respect to the collection of 
tithes, are well calculated to lay the found- 
ation of.a new system, to the completion of 
which the attention of Parliament, when. it 
again assembles, will of course be directed. 
‘Yo this necessary work, my best assistance 
will be given, by enforcing the execution of 
the laws, and by promoting the prosperity 
of a country blessed by Divine Providence 
with so many natural advantages. As con- 
ducive to this subject, I must express the 
satisfaction which I have felt at the mea- 
sures adopted for extending generally to my. 
people in that kingdom the benefits of edu- 
cation. 

*¢ I continue to receive the most friendly 
assurances from all foreign powers; and, 
though I am not enabled to announce to 
you the final arrangement of the questions 
which have been so long pending between 
Holland and Belgium, and though. unhap- 
piy the contest in Portugal between the 

rinces of the house of Braganza still con- 
tinues, I look with confidence, through the 
intimate union which subsists between me 
and my allies, to the preservation of general 

ace. 
“¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*¢ 1 thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me, and it is a great satis- 
faction to me to find, notwithstanding large 
deductions from the revenue occasioned by 
the repeal of some taxes which pressed most 
heavily on my people, that you have been 
enabled, by the exercise of a well-consi- 
dered economy in all the departments of the 
State, to provide for the service of the 
year, without any addition to the public 
burthens. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢I recommend to you during the recess 
the most careful attention to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and to the main- 
tenance of the authority of the law in your 
respective counties. 1 trust that the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by all my subjects under 
our free constitution will be duly appre- 
ciated and cherished; that relief, from any 
real causes of complaint, will be sought only 
through legitimate channels; that all irre- 
gular and illegal proceedings will be discoun- 
tenanced and resisted; and that the estab- 
lishment of internal tranquillity and order 
will prove that the measures which I have 
sanctioned will not be fruitless in promot- 
ing the security of the State, and the con- 
tentment and welfare of my people.” 
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‘suppressing the liberty of political discussion 

GERMANY. in Germany. A second iene was promulgated 

The Continental Sovereigns are vigor- by the Diet, on the 13th July, consisting 
ously following up the schemes developed in of ten articles. It abolishes the liberty o 
the proceedings of the Frankfort Diet, for the press, and interdicts the circulation o 
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the journals. . It prohibits meetings for the 
am pa of deliberating or speaking on poli- 
tical subjects, and requires lists to be made 
out which shall contain the names of the 
persons, in each and all the States, who 
are known or suspected to entertain revo- 
lutionary sentiments; a mutual agreement 
being entered into to give up fugitives. It 
places one State to watch over the conduct 
of another, and vice versa; and the Diet 
exercises a general surveillance over all the 
members of the Confederation. It enforces 
the observance of the most rigid regulations 
in the case of the Universities, and pro- 
scribes every person connected with those 
institutions who may be known or suspected 
to belong to secret associations. Jt places 
foreigners under the strictest observation, — 
an observation, in fact, which will almost 
prevent them from residing in the States of 
the Confederation. Finally, it says, *‘ the 
confederated States ensure to each other 
prompt and mutual military assistance,”’ for 
the maintainance of order and the repression 
of seditious or revolutibnary movements on 
the part of the people. The Austrians have 
concentrated a large force, with 128 pieces 
of artillery, on the frontiers of Switzerland ; 
and the Grand Duke of Baden had been 
compelled, after a warm remonstrance, to 
permit them to take possession of Constance. 
The people of Baden were the only portion 
of the Germans who showed a disposition to 
resist the decrees of the Diet. The Duke 
of Cambridge, in the name of his brother, 
the King of Hanover, has published a pro- 
clamation, the object of which is to enforce, 
within the territory of that kingdom, the 
mandates of the Frankfort protocol. The 
Second Chamber of the States has, by a 
large majority, protested against this pro- 
cedure. 


BELGIUM. 


On the 9th of August the marriage of 
King Leopold with the Princess Louise, 
daughter of the King of France, was solem- 
nized with great ceremony at Compeigne. 
The ceremony was performed according to 
the rites of both the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant Churches ; but the issue of the mar- 
riage, if there should be any, is to be reared 
in the Catholic faith. After a visit to Pierre- 
fond, the royal bridegroom led his bloom- 
ing partner to his Belgian home. The King 
and the Royal Family of France, who at- 
tended the ceremony, returned to Paris. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don Pedro has not been able to make 
much progress in the campaign. Some 
partial conflicts, however, have taken place. 
On the evening ofthe 23d July, Don Pedro 
having had advice that the Miguelites were 
pressing on Oporto to attack him, his 
troops, which were preparing to march on 
Cvimbra, were ordered to march at day 

Gent. Mac. August, 1832, 
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break, not on Coimbra, but on the direct 
road to Lisbon. At half-past four the next 
morning the troops were assembled, and 
after reading a proclamation, they de- 
parted, commanded by the Count de Villa 
Flor. At eight o’clock the two armies met, 
and commeneed firing at the village of Fer- 
reiro, two leagues from Oporto, on the road 
to Lisbon. The attack was entirely in fa- 
vour of Don Pedro, and the Miguelites were 
obliged to abandon the position they had 
taken. An official dispatch in the Chronicu 
Constitutional of Oporto, relates the ap- 
proach of Miguel’s army, its crossing the 
Douro and the Vongo, of the efforts made 
by the liberating army to repel the attack, 
which led to a second action at Pennafiel, 
and to one at Vollonga, in both of which 
the Miguelites were driven back, and after 
both of which the army of Don Pedro re- 
treated to Oporto. According to the ac- 
count of the liberators the loss of the Mi- 
guelites was 1,200, and their own less than 
3. The Lisbon papers, however, claim all 
the victories for Miguel ; and as proof, point 
to the invaders hemmed in at Oporto, to 
the Miguelite troops in his rear, and a su- 
perior force on the south of the Douro: 
they declare that the royalist loss is trifling 
to that of the rebels, and that the Por- 
tuguese prisoners taken at the Azores, as 
well as the natives of those islands, are de- 
serting from Pedro to Miguel. They boast 
that the garrison of Coimbra is reinforced, 
and that its fortifications are daily strength- 
ened to impregnability : and, above all, 
they declare that the Portuguese fleet has 
chased that of Sartorius without being able 
to bring him to action. On the 7th Aug. 
Don Miguel’s fleet fought for two hours 
with the squadron of Admiral Sartorius,-and 
sheered off at last, retreating five or six 
miles to join all the rest of their forces ; 
when Sartorius thought it prudent to forbear 
making a general attack. 

According to the latest accounts Don 
Pedro was still at Oporto, fortifying the 
place, and exercising his new adherents, who 
form an effective body of 5,000 men. The 
Miguelite Chief, Santa Martha, was at Pena- 
fiel, near Oporto, with a body of 2,000 sol- 
diers. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Accounts from Alexandria, of the 24th of 
June, state, that Ibraham Pacha had marched 
from Acre to Damascus, which city he en- 
tered and took possession of on the 15th. 
From thence he intended to go on to Alep- 
po, to occupy the passes which the Ottomans 
would have to go through if they made any 
efforts to reconquer Syria. His army is said 
to amount to 56,000 men, possessing a nu- 
merous cavalry and good artillery. The 
Turkish fleet, it appears, cannot now suc- 
cour its army, for, since the capture of St. 
Jean d’Acre, they have no port to lie in, 
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except Cyprus, which is an open road, in 
which they run the risk of being burnt by 
the Egyptian fireships. 
AMERICA. 
By the papers received from New York to 
the 25th of July it appears, that the uum- 


ber of deaths from cholera was frightful. 
The interments during the week ending the 


2ist inst. (Saturday) was 887; of which 
716 were by malignant cholera. The num- 
ber of deaths is more than four times as 
great as ever occurred there before, in any 
one week, except the week ending the 14th 
July, when the number of interments was 
510. 

In Upper and Lower Canada the cholera 
was rapidly on the decrease. 


—-@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the state of 
Ireland have presented their Report, in 
which they state, that an improvement has 
taken place in the disturbed districts, which 
is to be attributed to the Special Commis- 
sions appointed to try the disturbers of the 
peace in the Queen’s County ; that the pre- 
sent laws are adequate to put down outrage ; 
and that no new enactment is necessary. 
The causes of the evils which at present 
afflict Ireland are attributed to the removal 
of tenants from farms at the expiration of 
old leases, and the extent to which vagrancy 
and mendicity prevail in that country. In 
the first case, the Committee recommend 
the formation of a fund to enable the poor 
tenant to emigrate, or assist him in any 
other way; in the latter, the amendment of 
the laws for the management of vagrants and 
mendicants, and the placing the low public- 
houses (where the disaffected are known to 
assemble, and conspire against the public 
peace) under the careful and constant in- 
spection of the police. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, when making 
his late primary visitaticn, stated to his 
Clergy that he shall henceforth devote a 
tenth of the revenues of his see fur building 
churches, chapels, and schools, and for the 
increase of the slender incomes of his poorer 
brethren. His Lordship also signified his 
wishes that his Clergy should withhold them- 
selves from active interference in the coming 
election as agitators and partisans. 

July 17. The ceremony took place of 
opening the Leicester and Swanningion Rail- 
way, which has been formed, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament passed in 1830, princi- 
pally for the purpose of conveying to Leices- 
ter the produce of the beds of coal disco- 
vered at Bagworth, Snibstone, and Whit- 
wick. The line of road adopted is somewhat 
sinuous, commencing with the Augustine 
Friars, Leicester, and proceeding by New 
Parks, Gleufield, Ratby, Desford, Bagworth, 
Hugglescote, and, Whitwick, to Swanning- 
ton, a distance in the whole of 153 miles. 
The line is now completed as far as Bag- 
worth, where Lord Maynard has a colliery 
at work. There is a tunnel, rather more 
than a mile in length, commencing at Freaks 
Grounds, near Leicester. A branch Rail- 
way leads to the granite quarry belonging to 


the Earl of Stamford at Groby; and there 
will be several others, the longest about two 
miles in extent, to the collieries at [bstock. 
The works have been planned by Mr. Ro- 
bert Stephenson. 

Aug. 2. The large Greenway Estate, on 
the river Dart, in Devon, with a hundred 
and fifty-two acres of land, was sold by 
G. Robins, for 14,000 guineas. There was 
an extraordinary degree of competition, and 
at length the Baron Dimsdale became the 
possessor, He is to pay for the timber be- 
sides, at a valuation. 

Aug. 8. The West Herts Infirmary, near 
Hemel Hempstead, erected at the sole expense 
of Sir J. J. Sebright, Bart. Member for the 
County, and endowed by him with 100/. per 
annum for ever, was opened for the recep- 
tion of patieuts, when a splendid fete was 
given in aid of the funds of the charity. 

Aug. 8. ‘The trial of Thomas Cook, a 
bookbinder, for the murder of Mr. Paas, at 
Leicester, came on this day. The culprit first 
murdered his victim by striking him with an 
iron bar, and then attempted to conceal the 
horrible transaction by cutting up and burn- 
ing the body. The prisoner pleaded guilty. 
He was hung on the 10th, and, in compli- 
ance with the recent change of the law by 
the Anatomy Act, was afterwards gibbetted 
in chains ; but, in consequence of the excite- 
ment this occasioned among the great popu- 
lation of Leicester, the body was after a few 
days taken down by order of the Secretary 
of State. 

Aug. 9. At Leicester Assizes, the Duke 
of Newcastle obtained a verdict for 21,000/. 
against the hundred of Broxlowe, for the 
destruction of Nottingham Castle in October 
last. The damage was estimated at 32,4601. 

Aug. 22. Dennis Collins, the seaman, 
who threw a stone at his Majesty at Ascot 
Heath Races, on the 19th of last June, was 
found guilty, at Alingdon, of the crime of 
high treason, and sentenced to be hung, 
quartered, and beheaded. His sentence has 
since been respited. 

At Stornoway, in the Isle of Lewis, ano- 
ther shoal uf whales was lately descried (see 
our May Mag. p. 457). Boats put to sea, and 
drove them to Stornoway Harbour. They 
made several attempts to regain the sea, but 
without success, Two rows of boats guarded 
the entrance of the harbour, leaving about a 
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score to engage in the melée, and to com- 
plete the capture. On some occasions the 
boats were actually on the backs of the fish, 
and on others dragged with the greatest ve- 
locity through the harbour. Towards even- 
ing the struggle became gradually faint, till 
it finally ceased in favour of the human 
combatants. The tide receded apace, and 
stretched on the mud lay the leviathans, 
which, but a few hours before, had waged 
so fierce a warfare with their captors. The 
whales were of the bottle-nosed species, 92 
in number, and of an extraordinary size. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
NEW CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

From the twelfth report of his Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners for building additional 
churches, it appears that in addition to the 
168 churches and chapels completed at the 
time of the last report, twenty churches 
and chapels have since been finished at 
the following places, viz. :—at Cleckheaton, 
iv the parish of Birstal, co York ; in the pa- 
rish of St. Philipand Jacob, Bristol; Wor- 
cester-square, Walcot, Bath; in the parish 
of St. Michael, Coventry; at East Stoue- 
house, co. Devon; at Highgate, co. Mid- 
dlesex; at Brighouse, in Halifax, co. 
York; in Halifax; on Saffron-hill, Hol- 
born; at Wordsley, in Kingswinford, co. 
Stafford; at Sydenham, in Lewisham, co. 
Kent; in the parish of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, co. Somerset; in Travis-street, 
Manchester ; at Paddington, co. Middlesex ; 
at Todmorden, in Rochdale, co. Lancaster ; 
at Abersychan, in Trevethin, co. Mon- 
mouth; at Ulverstone, co. Lancaster; at 
Toxteth-park, in Walton-on-the-hill, co. 
Lancaster ; at Pemberton, in Wigan; and at 
Tunstal, in Wolstanton, co. Stafford. In 
these twenty churches and chapels accom- 
modation has been provided for 26,361 per- 
sons, including 14,039 free seats. Nine- 
teen churches and chapels are now building. 
Plans have been approved for eight others, 
and grants have been proposed in aid of 
building eleven others. 

Since the last report the parish of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, has been divided into two 
distinct and separate parishes, under the 
provisions of the 16th section of the act of 
the 58th Geo. 3, c. 45 ; and district parishes 
have been formed, under the 21st section of 
the same act, for the chapels at Morley and 
Gildersome, in the parish of Batley, co. 
York; in the parish of St. Mary, Carlisle; 
at Kirkstall, in Leeds; at Gornal and Cose- 
ley, at Sedgeley, co. Stafford; and at ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

July 24, The shareholders of the Gene- 
val Cemetery Company held their first great 
meeting after their incorporation, at Exeter 
Hall, for the purpose of appointing direc- 
tors, receiving a report from the provi- 
sional committee, &c. Lord Ingestrie in the 
chair. The report stated that 9,400L had 
been laid out in the purchase of 54 acres 
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at Kensall Green, on the Harrow Road; 
that a drainage system had been effect- 
ed; and that a boundary wall, to give 
privacy and protection to the property, 
was in the course of erection, and would, 
probably, be completed by the Ist of 
August. The committee had offered a re- 
ward for the best designs for a chapel and 
entrance gate to the cemetery. A plantation 
of forest trees had been commenced, and 
800 planted. The subscribed capital was 
36,725l., of which 22,193/. had been paid. 
Lord Ingestrie said, to conciliate the Bishop 
of London, the clergy of the parish from 
which a body was taken were to be paid a 
fee of 5s. for every body so removed, if in- 
terred in a vault, catacomb, or brick grave ; 
and 1s. 6d. each if interred in the open 
ground; the rector of Marylebone to receive 
an additional 2s. 6d. for each body, his sa- 
lary being principally composed of burial 
fees. Mr. Bowman was elected clerk; Sir 
J.D. Paul, treasurer; and G. F. Carden, esq. 
registrar. The balance sheet showed that 
the total receipts of the company had been 
22,2181, 17s. 4d. leaving a balance of 
7,1681. 3s. 73. in favour of the company up 
to the 23d of June last. 

The wall of the old St. Dunstan’s church, 
which served as a screen while the new 
one was building, is now wholly removed. 
The statue of Queen Elizabeth, which for- 
merly adorned Ludgate, but which, for 
more than 70 years, has fronted Fleet-street, 
from the eastern wall of the late church, 
has been taken down, in order to be placed 
within the present edifice, which now 
bursts on the eye in all its beauty, a really 
noble pile. The architect, Mr. Shaw, just 
at the moment he was exulting in the com- 
pletion of his arduous task, and in the pros- 
pect of professional celebrity, was seized 
with an attack of apoplexy, which called 
him hence, making the new church his mo- 
nument. We shall give a view of this 
edifice shortly. 

Aug. 16. At a special meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of England, held 
this day, the governor, H. Palmer, esq. 
stated that the House of Commons having 
ordered the report of the Secret Committee 
to be printed, it became absolutely neces- 
sary to submit their accounts to the pro- 
prietors. The directors held the Commit- 
tee of the Commons responsible for this to 
the proprietors. He trusted that the Court 
of Proprietors when they saw the evidence 
and the accounts, would be convinced that 
nothing was exhibited but what would re- 
dound to the credit of the Corporation. The 
names of the different heads of the accounts 
were then read. The divisible property of 
the Bank, including the buildings, amounted 
to 4,000,000/. The accounts were ordered 
to be printed, with the minutes of the Secret 
Committee. In consequence of the facts 
that transpired at the above meeting, Bank- 
stock declined twelve per cent. in two days. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetTe Promotions. 

July 20. Garrisons : Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Byng, Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more, Henry Bethune, esq. of Kileon- 
quhar, co. Fife, knighted. 

July 25. Sir Aug. W. Clifford, Knight, 
C.B. R.N. to be Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

July 27. 6th Dragoons: Major Edm. 
‘Meysey Wigley Greswolde, to be Lt.-Col. 
—Capt. Jeremiah Ratcliffe to be Major. 
—ist Foot Guards: Lieut. and Capt. J. 
Lyster, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—Bre- 
vet: Capts. John Birch and P. Delisle to be 
Majors.—Garrison : brevet Lieut.-Col. Lof- 
tus Gray, to be Lieut.-Governor of Penden- 
nis Castle. 

Aug. 17. 65th Foot: Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
John James Knox, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 23. Cha. Price, M.D., of Brighton, 
to be Physician Extraordinary to the King. 

Aug. 24. 2d-foot gds. Lt.-Col. Lord C. S. 
Churchill, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 
7th Foot : Lieut.-Col. Jas. Drummond Bul- 
ler Elphinstone, to be Lieut.-Col.—é61st 
Foot : brevet Col. Edw. Darley, to be Lt.- 
Col.—6oth Foot: Major Geo. Wilson to 
‘be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Peter Farquharson to 
be Major.—76th Foot: Capt. John Fain- 
combe to be Major.——Royal Staff Corps : 
to be Majors, Capt. Geo. Longmore, Capt. 
Geo. Dry Hall. Lord Nugent to be Lord 
High Commissioner of the lonian Islands and 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Ionian Order 
of St. Michael and St. George; Adm. Sir 
Harry Neale, G.C.B., Vice-Adm. Sir Gra- 
am Moore, K.C.B., Vice-Adm. Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, K.C.B., and Vice-Adm. Sir E. 
Codrington, re-invested with the ensigns 
of Knights Grand Crosses, which they 
resigned on quitting severally the command 
in the Mediterranean ; and Sir Harris Ni- 
colas, K, H. to be Chancellor of the Order. 











Member returned io Parliament. 


Tipperary (co.)—R. Otway Cave, esq. 





EcctesiasticaL PrereRMENTS. 
Rev. H. Burn, Preb. in Brecon Col. Ch. 
Rev. J. Nelson, Preb. in Heytesbury Col. 
Ch. Wilts. 
Rev. G. Thomas, Preb. in Breeon Cath. 
Rev. W. Acton, Weston Colville R. co. 
Cambridge. 
Rev. D. Adams, Pinhoe V. Devon. 
Rev. T. D. Betts, Martlesham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. H. Biddulph, Standlake R. Oxon. 
Rev. G. Burrington, Woodleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. A.A. Colville, Livermere R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Dornford, Plymptree R. Devon. 
Rev. J. Ellis, Yeddingham V. co. York. 
Rev. W. S. Escott, Oddington R. Gloucest. 
Rev. J. Gillard, Sydenham Damerell R. co, 
Devon. 


Rev. J. Goodman, Kemmerton V. Glouc. 
Rev. E. C. Harington, St. David's P. C. 
Exeter. 
Rev, W. N. Hooper. Littleton P.C. Hants. 
Rev. C. Kekewich, Grenton R. Somerset, 
Rev. G. Kennard, Speeton P. C. co. York. 
Rev. R. E. Leach, Holmfirth P. C. York. 
Rev. H. C. Marsh, Barnack R. Northampt. 
Rev. R. Phayre, Rainham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. Steele, Coaley V. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. J. Thompson, Esh P. C, Durham. 
Rev. A. A. Turnour, Tattersett R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Ward, East Clandon R. Surrey. 
Rev. T. Watson, Tottenhill P. C. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. N. White, Tyvetshall R. Norfoik. 
Rev. J. Ayre, Chap. to Earl of Roden. 
Rev. W. G.P. Cooke, Chap. to the Forces 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 





Civit Promotion. 

Mr. Henry Earle to be Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to the College of Sur- 
geons, London. 

——<e—— 
BIRTHS. 

July 29. At Charlemont Villa, near Dub- 
lin, the lady of the Hon. Isaac Barré Phipps, 
of H. M. late Council, Berbice, a dau. 
30. At the Gothic, Kentish-town, the lady 
of Sir James Williams, a son. 31. At 
Blyth, near Bawtry, Lady Bouverie, a dau. 

Lately. At Enfield House, the Hon, Mrs. 
de Blaquiere, a dau. At Sheerness, the 
wife of Captain Andrew King, R. N.a dau. 
At Woodchester Park, Gloucestershire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Moreton, a son. 

Aug. 1. At Camden-terrace, the wife of 
Michael J. Quin, esq. Barrister-at-Law, a 
son. 2. At Bath House, Piccadilly, Lady 
Henry Thynne, a son.——4. In Dublin, 
Lady Harriet Fowler, a dau. At Titch- 
horne, the Right Hon. Lady Dormer, a dau. 
——8s. The wife of H. J. Baillie, barrister- 
at-law, a dau.——15. At Coleorton Hall, 
Leicestershire, the lady of Sir H. W. Beau- 
mont, Bart. a son.——16. In Bedford-squ. 
Mrs. Luke G, Hansard, a dau. --— 19, In 
Portland-place, the lady of Sir H. Willock, 
a son. 20. At Brighton, Mrs, James 
Hunter Hulme, a son and heir. 























en 
MARRIAGES. 

April 26. In Tobago, Capt. Blackwell, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Blackwell, C.B. 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Francis 
Johnston, esq. of Norton-street, Portland- 
place, London. 

May 15. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Julius George Griffiths, principal 
Commissary of Ordnance at that Presidency, 
to the widow of the late Lt.-Col. Williams. 

July 13. At Liverpool, Mr. T. C. 
Hincksman, of Preston, to Mrs. Jones, of 
Liverpool. 16, At Bath, Samuel Wood, 
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esq. of Upper Swainswick, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Capt. G. Luke, R.N. Lit- 
tlebourne, Devon. 18. At Broadway, 
the Viscomte de Visme, eldest son of Col. 
Comte de Visme, of Exmouth, to Elizabeth 
Carter, second dau. of the Rev. W. Palmer, 
D.D. Vicar of Yarcombe, Devon.——At 
Barlbro, Derbyshire, the Rev. Christopher 
Alderson, to Georgiana, fourth dau. of the 
late John Peel, esq. Pastures-house. At 
Ripon, T, Grimston, M.D. to Anne-Maria 
Fynes Clinton, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Fynes Clinton, Preb. of Westminster.—— 
20. Stanley Lowe, esq. to Anne-Elizabeth, 
dau. of Capt. Thos. Searle, R.N. 21. 
At Bridlington, Chas. Swabey, esq. of Gris- 
thorpe, near Scarbro’, to Eliza, second dau. 
of H. Boynton, esq. of Bridlington Quay, 
and niece of Sir Francis Boynton, Bart. of 
Burton Agnes. 24. At Rushbrooke, 
Suffolk, Major Eden, of the Conaaught 
Rangers, to Fanny Georgiana, third dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Rushbrooke.-——At Bright- 
well, Oxon, J. More Molyneux, esq. of 
Loseley-park, Surrey, to Caroline-Isabella 
Lowndes, eldest dau. of W. F. Lowndes 
Stone, esq. of Brightwell-park, Oxon. 
26. At Barton Seagrave, Ambrose Isted, esq. 
of Ecton, co. Northampton, to Eleanor Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev, 
R. B. Stopford, Rector of Barton Seagrave, 
and Canon of Windsor. 28. At Great 
Saling, Essex, J. H. Benbow, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Agatha Georgiana, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Dobbie, R.N. 31. At 
St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. John B. 
James, to Mary Ann, only dau. of the Rev. 
G. Burges, Vicar of Halvergate, and Moul- 
ton, Norfolk. At South Stoneham, the 
Rev. J. Crawford, to Eleanor, fourth dau. of 
Vice-Adm, Sir E. Foote, K.C.B. of High- 
field-house, Southampton. Rev. Gilbert 
Blackburne, to Charlotte Burgoyne, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Montagu Burgoyne, 
Bart. of Sutton-park, Bedfordshire. 

Lately. At Ingestrie, the Hon. and Rev. 
A.C. Talbot, son of Earl Talbot, to Harriet, 
dau. of the late H. C. Aston, esq. of As- 
ton-hall. In Paris, the Chevalier Bres- 
sand de Chevigney, to the Hon. Julia Roper 
Curzon, eldest dau. of Lord Teynham. 

Aug. 1. At Neath, Glamorganshire, the 
Hon, John Wingfield Stratford, of Adding- 
ton-place, Kent, to Harriette Grant, dau. of 
the late Henry Grant, esq. of the Gnoll, 
Glamorganshire.—--At Marylebone Church, 
J.H.R. Chichester, eldest son of Dr. Chi- 
chester, to Grace-Mary, dau. of late Sir 
E. Knatchbull. At Hemel Hempstead, 
the Rev. Chas. John Way, Rector of Mid- 
dleton, Lanc. to Georgiana Augusta, dau. of 
Henry Grover, esq. 2. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Sir Rich. Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, of Baron Hill, co. Anglesey, 
Bart. M.P. to Maria Frances, only dau. of 
Sir Thos. Stanley Massey Stanley, of Hoo- 
ton, co. Chester, Bart. and grand-dau. of 
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Lady Haggerston, of Haggerston Castle, 
Northumberland. At Little Driffield, 
Wm. Dick Fergusson, esq. eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Fergusson, of Dunfalandy, Perth- 
shire, to Sarah, third dau. of the late Capt. 
Platt, of Whitburn West-hall, co. Durham. 
3. At Aldingbourne, the Rev. J. 
Fearnley, of King’s-college, London, to 
Frances Martha, second dau. of M. Buckle, 
esq. of Norton-house, near Chichester. 
4. At St. James’s, the Viscount Sydney, to 
Lady Emily Paget, dau. of the Marquis 
of Anglesea. 6. At Pancras New 
Church, R. Horton, esq. to Margaret Fanny, 
dau. of T. Greenwood, esq. of Cumberland- 
place, Regent’s-park. 7. At Frome, the 
Rev. D. Malcolm Clerk, to Stuart, second 
dau. of Geo, Sheppard, esq. of Fromefield- 
house. At Walton-on-Thames, J. G. 
Nicholls, esq. jun. of West Moulsey, Sur- 
rey, to Catherine-Anne, second dau. of the 
Rev. C, D’Oyley Alpin, of Grove-house, 
Walton, 8s. At Wimbledon, R. B. Pal- 
liser, esq. to Fanny, dau. of the late J. 
Marryat, esq. M.P. At Bath, George 
Augustus Woodforde, esq. to Harriett Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Leir, of Di- 
cheat Rectory. 9. At St. James’s, Lieut, 
Col. Elliott, E.LL.C. of Burley-house, Ply- 
mouth, to Catherine-Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Andrew Tracey, esq. of Gascoyne-place, 
Plymouth. At Handsworth, John Raw- 
lins, esq. of Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
to Sarah, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Areh- 
bold Mac Donnell, of Lochgarry——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lord Vise. 
Howick, to Miss Maria Copley, youngest 
dau. of Sir Joseph Copley, of Sprotborough, 
Bart. At Camberwell, Dr. P. Lovell 
Phillips, to Mary Ann Hawkes, only dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Collyer, of Peckham. At 
Chilton, Joseph Addeson, esq. of Borough- 
bridge, Somersetshire, to Emma, third dau, 
of Col, Addeson, of Chilton-hall, Suffolk. 
At Stone, Staffordshire, the Rev. J. T. 
Hinds, Rector of Pulham, Dorset, to Mar- 
garet Dorothea, eldest dau. of the Rev. T, 
Clowes, of Darlaston hall, Staffordshire. 
11. Harris Prendergast, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Hannah Mary Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the Rev. T. Fry, Rector of Ember- 
ton, Bucks. 13. At Welwyn, Herts, 
John Villiers Shelley, esq. eldest son of 
Sir John Shelley, Bart. to Louisa-Elizabeth- 
Anne, only child of the Rev. S. Johnes 
Knight, of Henley-hall, Salop. At 
Rollesby, John Baker, esq. of Great Yar- 
mouth, to Emma Grace, only dau. of late 
Thos. Girdlestone, esq. M.D. 14, At 
Farthinghoe, Northamptonshire, Michael 
Hicks Beach, esq. of Williamstrip-park, 
Gloucestershire, to Harriet Victoria, second 
dau. of the late John Stratton, esq. 16. 
At Brighton, Vise. Bernard, son of the Earl 
of Bandon, to Catharine Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Whitmore, esq. of Apley-park, 
Shropshire. 
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OBITUARY. 
~— 


Deke or Reicustapt. 

July 22. At the palace of Schoen- 
brunn, near Vienna, of consumption, 
aged 21, Napoleon-Francis-Charles-Jo- 
seph, Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napo- 
leon Emperor of the French. 

He was born at Paris March 20, 1811, 
the only offspring of the ill-omened alli- 
ance of Napoleon and the Archduchess 
Maria: Louisa ; and immediately upon 
his birth received the title of King of 
Rome. The occurrence was received 
with the most rapturous demonstrations 
of the eestatic joy of the French people. 
He received the names of Francis and 
Charles in compliment to his maternal 
grandfather and uncle, and that of Jo- 
seph from his paternal uncle the King 
of Spain. 

On his father’s abdication, the Em- 
press was in 1814 declared Duchess of 
Parma, and her son was styled Prince 
of Parma, until the reversion of that 
principality was assigned to a Prince 
of Sardinia. On the 22d of July 1818, 
he was created Duke of Reichstadt, a 
large estate and castle in Bohemia, 

The following description of him was 
published in 1827, in a work intitled 
“* Austria as it is :”—** The young Na- 
poleon is an interesting youth, beauti- 
fully formed, with the countenance and 
the fine cut lips of his father, and the 
blue eyes of bis mother. One cannot 
see this blooming youth, with his inex- 
pressible tint of melancholy and thought- 
fulness, without a deep emotion. He 
has not that marked, plain, and familiar 
ease of the Austrian princes, who seem 
to be every where at home; but his de- 
meanour is more dignified, and noble in 
the extreme. He hasan Arabian steed, 
which he strides with a nobleness which 
gives the promise of as good horseman- 
ship as that for which his father was so 
celebrated. His escadyon almost adore 
him; and he commands with decision 
and a military eye, which prognosticate 
a future general. He is, by virtue of an 
imperial decree, proprietor of the eight 
domains of the Grand Duke of Taskana, 
in Bubemia, with an income of above 
20,0001. sterling; a greater revenue than 
is enjoyed by any of the imperial princes, 
the Archduke Charles excepted. His 
title is Duke of Reichstadt. He is ad- 
dressed ** Ever Durechlaucht” (Your 
Highness). His rank is immediately after 
that of the princes of the reigning house, 
the Austrian family of Este and Toskana. 


His court establishment is thesame with 
the imperial princes ; he has his ober- 
stofmeister, his lord chamberlain, aids- 
de-camp, and a corresponding inferior 
household.” 

The Duke of Reichstadt had a sepa- 
rate establishment in a wing of the qua- 
drangle of the Imperial Palace ; and re- 
moved with the Court for the summer 
months to the Palaces of Schoenbrunn 
or Lachsenburg. The surveillance un- 
der which, at the instigation of Metter- 
nich, this young Prince was kept, from 
the period of bis arrival in Vienna, was 
very strict. Until he attained his nine- 
teenth year he was never suffered to stir 
from the palace of the Burg, without 
his governor, Count Dietrichstein, or 
his sub-governor ; whether to attend his 
lessons at the swimming-school, or take 
a walk on the bastions, or a ride in the 
Prater. Although naturally of a very 
lively turn (so as to be frequently sent 
for by the Empress, to amuse his old 
grandfather the Emperor,) he was not 
suffered to form an intimacy with any 
young persons of his own age. Natural- 
ly of a feeble constitution and delicate 
conformation, he outgrew his strength 
so early as his sixteenth year, and never 
attained any thing like robust health ; 
while the damp atmosphere of the Palace 
of Schoenbrunn, which is situated ina 
hollow, overhung by a range of bills, 
has tended to his state of further ener- 
vation. His disposition was naturally 
prone to melancholy ; and several anec- 
dotes have been related which are tinged 
with that characteristic. A few weeks 
before his death, he is said to have ex- 
claimed, ** So young, is there then no 
remedy? My birth and my death then 
will be the only points of remembrance.” 
Some time since his mother sent to him 
the superb cradle that was given at his 
birth by the city of Paris. He deposited 
it in the Imperial treasury, and recalling 
the circumstance to his mind a few days 
since, he cried ** My tomb will be near 
my cradle.” It is said that a French 
artist was recently admitted to his pre- 
sence, and on requesting that bis High- 
ness would honour his album with a 
souvenir, he wrote down the following : 
** Vous retournez a Paris, dites a la Co- 
lonne (the Column of the Place Ven- 
dome) que je meurs en regrettant de ne 
pouvoir l’embrasser !"’ 

He is said to have been attended by 
the Archduchess with great affection 
during his last illness (a pulmonary con- 
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sumption of the most decided kind). 
But the parent and child have been es- 
tranged from each other; and the large 
family borne by Maria Louisa to her 
second husband (the late Count Neip- 
perg) is supposed to have in some degree 
alienated ber Imperial Highness from 
this solitary pledge of her first ill-omened 
nuptials. He is said to have kept upa 
secret correspondence with young Louis 
Napoleon, since the insurrection in the 
States of the Pope, and to have sent to 
him the sword of the Emperor bis fa- 
ther; but it is announced that he has 
left no will. His mother is therefore the 
heiress of his property, the annual in- 
terest of which is said to be nearly a 
million of imperial florins. 

His funeral was attended with the 
same forms and honours as that of an 
Archduke. On the 24th of July, at 
eight o'clock, the corpse lay in state in 
the Chapel of the Palace at Vienna. 
At two o’clock the heart was deposited 
in the Chapel of Loretto, belonging to 
St. Augustine’s Church; immediately 
after the bowels were removed to St. 
Stephen’s Church. At five o’clock the 
funeral took place with great solemnity, 
and the body was deposited in the im- 
perial family vault, in the church of the 
Capuchins, which forms part of the pa- 
lace. The Archduchess Maria-Louisa 
set out the same morning for Persen- 
berg, to meet the Emperor; from thence 
she will return to Parma. 

The death of the Duke of Reichstadt 
has been treated very lightly at Paris. 
However, a solemn service has been per- 
formed at the Church of St. Mery, 
which was attended by about 60 persons, 
including the Duke de Bassano and Ge- 
neral Bertrand, the latter wearing the 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
The greatest order prevailed. 

The Duke of Reichstadt certainly pos- 
sessed some of the intellectual talents of 
his illustrious father ; and evinced very 
early an amiable disposition and a ge- 
nerous temper. Napoleon ruined bim- 
self fur the sake of offspring; the rock 
of St. Helena and the early grave of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, are the results of 
that fatal error. The faithful Josephine 
has indeed been fully avenged ; nor has 
there ever occurred a more striking ex- 
ample of the vanity of human wishes! 





ViscounT DiLLon. 

July 24. In Lower Brook-street, aged 
54, the Right Hon, Henry-Augustus Dil- 
lon-Lee, thirteenth Viscount Dillon, of 
Costello-Gallen in the county of Mayo 
(1621-2), a Colonel in the army. 

His Lordship was born at Brussells, 
Oct. 28, 1777, (eleven years before his 
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father proved his claim to the title,) 
the eldest son of Charles the twelfth 
Viscount Dillon, K.P. by the Hon. Hen- 
rietta-Maria Phipps, only daughter of 
Constantine first Lord Mulgrave, and 
aunt to the present Earl of Mulgrave. 
He was bred to arms, and on the Ist of 
October 1794 obtained the rank of Co- 
lonel in the Irish brigade. Ona vacancy 
in 1799, he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Harwich ; aud at the 
next general election in 1802 he was 
chosen one of the Knights for the County 
of Mayo. He was re-elected in 1806, 
1807, and 1812, and continued member 
until he succeeded to bis father’s title, 
Nov. 9, 1813; after which he did not 
again sit in Parliament. 

In 1801 Mr. Dillon published a pam- 
phlet advocating the Catholic Claims, 
entitled ‘* A Short View of the Catholic 
Question, in a letter to a Councillor of 
Law at Dublin ;” and in 1805, **A Let- 
ter to the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who composed the deputation of the 
Catholics of Ireland.” 

In August 1806 be was appointed a 
Colonel in the army, and Colonel of the 
101st or Duke of York’s Irish regiment 
of foot; and in 1811-12 he published, 
*¢ A Commentary on the Military Esta- 
blishments and Defence of the British 
Empire,” in two volumes 8vo. (noticed 
in the Monthly Review, N. S. vol. Ixvi. 
pp- 199—207). 

His Lordship also published an edi- 
tion, in quarto, of The Tactics of lian, 
with notes; a Commentary on the Po- 
licy of Nations, in two volumes octavo ; 
and a Poem entitled Eccelino da Ro- 
mano. 

Although apparently a fine and vi- 
gorous man, he had suffered long from 
a consuming disease. 

Lord Dillon married, in Feb. 1807, 
Henrietta, daughter of Dominick Geof- 
frey Browne, Esq. M.P. for Mayo, by 
Margaret, daughter of the Hon. George 
Browne, son of the first Earl of Sligo. 
By this lady, who survives him, he bad 
five sons and two daughters: 1. the 
Hon. Henrietta-Maria, married in 1826 
to Edward John Stanley, Esq. M.P, el- 
dest sun of Sir John Thomas Stanley, of 
Alderley Park in Cheshire, Bart. ; 2. the 
Right Hon, Charles-Henry now Vis- 
count Dillon; 3. a son, who died in 
1822, aged 12;.4.the Hon. Theobald- 
Dominick-Geoffrey, Lieut. in the 60th 
foot; 5. the Hon. Arthur-Edmund- De- 
nis; 6. the Hon. Constantine-Augustus ; 
and 7. the Hon. Helena-Matilda. 





Lorp HENNIKER. 
July 22. At Major House, Suffolk, 
aged 54, the Right Hon. John Minet 
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Henniker Major, third Baron Henniker, 
of Stratford upon Slaney, co. Wicklow 
(1800), fourth Bart. (1765), and LL.D. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 20, 1777, 
the eldest son of the Hon. Major Hen- 
niker (second son of the first Lord), by 
Mary, daughter of John Phoenix, of Ro- 
chester, Gent. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his uncle John the 
second Lord, Dec. 5, 1821, and took the 
surname of Major (that of the maternal 
ancestors of the first Lord), in addition 
to that of Henniker, by royal sign- 
manual May 27, 1822. 

Lord Henniker married, Jan. 1, 1799, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. William 
Chafy, Canon of Canterbury, and Rector 
of Swalecliffe and Sturrey in Kent, by 
whom he had five daughters and three 
sons: 1. the Hon. Anne-Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in 1824 to John Heaton, of Plas 
Heaton, co. Denbigh, Esq.; 2. the Right 
Hon. Jobu now Lord Henniker, a bar- 
rister-at-law ; 3. Mary, married in 1829 
taJohn Longueville Bedingfield, Esq. ; 
4. the Hon. Emily ; 5. the Hon. Eliza- 
beth, married in 1826 to her father’s 
cousin-german the Rev. Sir Augustus 
Brydges Henniker, Bart.; 6. the Hon, 
Frances ; 7. the Hon. Major Henniker, 
recently appointed to a company in the 
2d life guards; 8. the Hon. William- 
Chafy, born in 1813. 





Lorp RENDLESHAM. 


July 3. At Auteuil, near Paris, aged 
46, tbe Right Hon. John Thellusson, se- 
cond Baron Rendlesbam, of Rendlesham, 
in the peerage of Ireland (1806). 

His Lordship was born Sept. 12, 1785, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
Peter-Isaac the first Lord, by Elizabeth- 
Eleanora, third daughter of John Corn- 
wall, of Hendon in Middlesex, esq. ; and 
succeeded his father in the title Sept. 16, 
1808. 


[Aug. 

His Lordship was twice married ; 
firstly, Nov. 30, 1809, to Mary-Anda- 
lusia, second daughter of Samuel Trevor 
Dickens, esq. Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal 
Engineers ; by which lady, who died 
Aug. 15, 1814, he had no issue ; second- 
ly, March 26, 1816, to Anna-Sophia, 
daughter and cobeiress of William Tat- 
nall, of Leiston Old Abbey in Suffolk, 
esq. and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had two daughters and one son: 1. the 
Hon. Emily-Elizabeth-Julia; 2. the Hon, 
Sophia-Andalusia-Mary ; 3. the Hon. 
Frederick-Adolphus, who died an infant 
in 1822. The surviving children, being 
females, will not inherit or convey any 
part of the property tied up by the cele- 
brated will of their great-grandfather.* 

His Lordship is succeeded in the peer- 
age by his next surviving brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. William Thellusson, who 
is married, but has no family. He is 
the third of three clergymen who have 
succeeded their brothers in peerages 
during the present year ; the others are 
the present Earl of Scarborough and 
Viscount Downe. 

The body of the late Lord was brought 
to this country, and interred at Rendle- 
sham in Suffolk, on the 17th of July. 
In compliance with his Lordship’s direc- 
tions, the funeral was conducted in the 
most private manner possible; no hearse, 
mourning coach, or any of the usual 
paraphernalia on such occasions being 
employed to convey his remains to the 
family vault. Sixteen poor men, who 
bad been long in his service, carried the 
body, and Lady Rendlesham next fol- 
lowed as chief mourner, supported on 
each side by her two daughters; imme- 
diately after came bis Lordship’s brother 
and sister, the numerous tenantry and 
servants. His Lordship was a nobleman 
of the most simple babits, averse to os- 
tentation, and living in the bosom of his 
family. 





* Most people have heard of Mr. Thellusson’s unnatural but ingenious will; few, how- 
ever, are correctly acquainted with its provisions. Its purport is briefly this :—that the 








reat mass of his property shall accumulate until his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons 
shall be all deceased ; and that it shall then be apportioned between the male heirs of his 
three sons. In case of failure in either branch (an instance of which has already occurred 
by the death of his second son without male issue), cross remainders are to take place to 
the descendants of each son in tail male, providing that no two third-parts shall unite in 
one individual. If at any time only two male heirs shall be left, the other third share is to 
be divided between them ; and if at any time only one male heir shall survive, then the 
whole shall centre in him. At present none of the heirs presumptive are born. There 
are, however, eleven males in the family; five of them the testator’s grandsons, and six 
his great-grandsons ; the latter are all under eleven years of age; and as they, as well as 
any brothers or cousins that may hereafter be born, must all be deceased before the en- 
suing generation can enter upon the property, the greater part of a century may still elapse 
before that period shall arrive, After this exposition, the following table of the present 
males of the house of Thellusson (and including the descent of the title of Rendlesham) 
may be perused with interest. A prophet alone could select from the six children in the 
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Lorp AMEsBuRY. 

July 7. At his residence in Pimlico, 
after a short illness, aged 80, the Right 
Hon. Charles Dundas, Baron Amesbury, 
of Kentbury, Amesbury, and Barton- 
Court, in Berkshire, and of Aston Hall, 
co. Flint. 

His Lordship was first cousin to Lord 
Dundas and to the Earl of Lauderdale ; 
He was born Aug. 5, 1751, the younger 
son* of Thomas Dundas, of Fingask, 
esq. M.P. for Orkney and Zetland, by 
his second wife Lady Janet Maitland, 
third and youngest daughter of Charles 
sixth Earl of Lauderdale. His first mar- 
riage with Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Wheatley, esq. brought him the 
estates of Kentbary-Ambresbury in Berk- 
shire, where his mansion of Barton Court 
was situated. They were derived from 
her grandmother Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Loder, esq. by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Jonathan Raymond, all 
of the same parish. 

Mr. Dundas was a Counsellor at law 
when first returned to Parliament on a 
vacancy for the borough of Richmond, 
at the close of 1774. At the general 
election of 1780 he was a candidate for 
the Stewarty of Orkney and Shetland ; 
and, although Robert Baikie, esq. was 
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returned, Mr. Dundas was reported duly 
elected by a committee Feb. 12, 1781, 
and the return was amended accordingly. 
In 1784 he was again elected for Rich- 
mond; but resigned that seat, fur what 
reason we are not aware, by accepting 
the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, Jan. 24, 1786. On the death of 
Wm. Henry Hartley, esq., one of the 
members for Berkshire, in Aug. 1794, 
Mr. Dundas was first elected for that 
county, which he continued to represent 
during ten successive Parliaments, until 
elevated to the peerage in the present 
ear. 

Mr. Dundas was so well acquainted 
with the constitution and laws of parlia- 
ment that, on the resignation of Mr. 
Speaker Mitford (afterwards Lord Redes- 
dale) in 1802, he was by some mem- 
bers considered the proper person to 
fill the chair of Speaker. After Mr. 
Abbot had been proposed, Mr. Sheridan 
rose, and observed, that ** it was cus- 
tomary in better times to choose a 
Speaker from the landed interest ;” and 
then nominated Charles Dundas, esq., a 
proposition which was seconded by Lord 
George Cavendish and supported by Mr, 
Courtenay. But Mr. Dundas immedi- 
ately declined, observing that ** he felt 
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At the period of Peter Thellusson’s death it was calculated that, if the term of accumu- 








lation lasted 90 years, the property would amount to about thirty-five millions; if 120 
years, to one hundred and forty millions. So much, however, has fallen through the sieve 
of the law, during the protracted litigation through all the Courts, as well as in subse- 
quent proceedings in Chancery; and on so expensive a scale have the trustees kept up 
their establishment at Brodsworth, in Yorkshire, that it has been lately calculated that 
the accumulations will not exceed 1,200,000/. We find it stated in the account of Brods - 
worth, which has recently appeared in the second volume of the Rev. Mr. Hunter’s 
History of the Deanery of Doncaster, that, ‘* The purchases made by the trustees have 
been considerable in the counties of York, Norfolk, Warwick, Hertford, Middlesex, and in 
the Bishoprick of Durham. About 1500 acres were bought at Amotherby near Malton; 
but the rest of the Yorkshire purchases have been in the vicinity of Brodsworth, viz. at 
Bilham, Thorpe, Pickburn, Adwick, and Brodsworth.” 

* The elder brother was General Thomas Dundas, to whose memory a monument has 
been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1882. 
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Mr. Abbot so much better qualified to 
fulfil the duties of that high and im- 
portant station, that he was determined 
to support him ;” concluding with a de- 
claration that “* his own ambition was 
confined to the honour of being a sim- 
ple, but independent, member of Parlia- 
ment.” (see vol. Ixxii, p. 259.) Mr. 
Dundas voted in favour of Mr. Grey’s 
motion for Reform in Parliament in 
1797; and usually sided with all the 
measures of the Whig party. He was 
one of the six Counsellors of State to 
the Prince of Wales in his capacity 
of Great Steward of Scotland; and was 
Colonel of the White Horse Volunteer 
Cavalry. 

Mr. Dundas was elevated to the peer- 
age by patent dated May 11 in the pre- 
sent year. With the exception of Mr. 
Coke, we believe he was then the ‘ fa- 
ther” of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Coke was a member nearly three years 
before him, having been first elected for 
Derby in Jan. 1772. 

Lord Amesbury married secondly, Jan. 
25, 1622, his first cousin Margaret, 
daughter of the Hon. Charles Barclay, 
(second son of Charles Earl of Lauder- 
dale,) and widow first of Charles Ogilvy, 
esq. and secondly of Major Archibald 
Erskine. By his first lady he had an 
only daughter Janet, married to her first 
cousin, Capt. Thomas Dean Dundas, of 
Fingask, who is a candidate for the re- 
presentation of the newly created bo- 
rough of Greenwich. Lord Amesbury 
having left no male issue, his title has 
become extinct, in less than two months 
after the date of its creation. 





Sir JAMES Macpona_p, Bart. 

June 29. In New-street, Spring Gar- 
deus, of cholera, aged 48, Sir James 
Macdonald, the second Baronet (1813), 
Lord High Commissioner of the Jonian 
Islands; nephew to the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, the Duchess of Beaufort, Countess 
of Harrowby, Viscount Granville, &c. 
son-in-law to the Earl of Albemarle, and 
cousin-german to the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Macdonald, Lady Cawdor, &c. 

Sir James was born Feb. 14, 1784, the 
eldest and only surviving son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
Baron of the Exchequer, (a memoir of 
whom will be found in cur vol. xcvi. i. 
561) by Lady Louisa Leveson-Gower, 
eldest daughter of Granville first Mar- 
quis of Stafford, K.G. He was first res 
turned to Parliament at the general elec- 
tion of 1806 as one of the burgesses for 
Neweastle-under-Lyme; in 1807 he was 
chosen for the county of Sutherland; in 
1812, 1818, 1820,'1826, and 1830 for 
Calne ; in 1831 for Hampshire. Hesuc- 
ceeded his father in the Baronetcy, May 
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18, 1826. He was appointed a Clerk to 
the Privy Seal very early in life; anda 
Commissioner of the India Board on the 
accession of the present Ministry, when 
he resigned the former office. He was 
lately persuaded to accept the office of 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, in the hope that the climate of 
the Mediterranean would recruit his 
health, which had long been in a deli- 
cate state. He survived his appoint- 
ment not quite four weeks. On the 
Wednesday evening before his death he 
dined at the residence of his father-in- 
law, the Earl of Albemarle, in Berkeley- 
square, and did not then appear to be in- 
disposed. The following evening he was 
seized with illness, and on Friday morn- 
ing heexpired. Sir Henry Halford stated 
the complaint was unquestionably cho- 
lera. 

Sir James Macdonald was three times 
married : first, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jobu Sparrow, of Bishton, co. Stafford, 
esq.; secondly Aug. 10, 1819, to Lady 
Sophia Keppel, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam-Charles fourth and present Earl of 
Albemarle; her ladyship died Sept. 29, 
1824; and thirdly, April 20, 1826, to 
Anne-Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Saville Ogle, of Kirley Hall, co, 
Northumberland. By his second mar- 
riage he had issue: 1. Sir Archibald 
Keppel Macdonald, born in 1820, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. Granville, 
who died in December last, soon after 
completing his tenth year, 





Sir JaAMEs HALL, Bart. 

June 23. At Edinburgh, aged 72, Sir 
James Hall, the fourth Baronet, of Dun- 
glass, co. Haddington, (1687) F.R.S. and 
$.A. Edinburgh. 

Sir James was the eldest son of Sir Jobn 
Hall the third Baronet, by Magdalen, 
daughter of Sir Robert Pringle; and 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy 
July 3, 1776. He was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of St. Michael’s 
in Cornwall on a vacancy in 1808; but 
did not again sit in Parliament after the 
dissolution in 1812. He was the author 
of an Essay on the Origin, Principles, 
and History of Gothic architecture 1813, 
Ato. and of several papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Sir James Hall married, Nov. 10, 
1786, Lady Helena Douglas, secoud 
daughter of Dunbar third Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and aunt to the present peer of 
that title. They had issue three sons and 
three daughters: 1, Sir John Hall, who 
bas succeeded to the title; he married 
in 1823, Julia, daughter of J. Walker, 
esq. of Edinburgh, and has issue, 2. 
Basi] Hall, Capt. R.N. well known from 
his volumes of travels; he married mi 
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1825 Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hunter, and has issue; 3. James; 4. 
Magdalen, married first in 1815 to Sir 
William Delancey, who was slain the 
same year at Waterloo, where he was 
Quartermaster- general ; secondly, in 
1319, to Henry Harvey, Esq. and died 
in 1822, leaving issue; 5. Elizabeth, 
married in 1824 to the Rev. G,. P. Boi- 
lJeau Pollen, and has issue; and 6. Ka- 
therine. 
Ap. Sir IsRagEL PeLLew. 

July 19. At Plymouth, after a lin- 
gering illness, Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B. 
Admiral of the Blue; brother to Lord 
Viscount Exmouth. 

This brave and judicious officer was 
born about 1761, the third son of Mr. 
Samuel Humphrey Pellew, of Husking 
near Falmouth, by Constance, daughter 
of Mr. Edward Langford. He entered 
early in life into the naval service of his 
country; andin Jan. 1783, when com- 
manding the Resolution cutter, of 12 
guns, then stationed in the home ser- 
vice, captured the Flushing, a Dutch 
privateer of 14 guns, At the conclusion 
of the American war, he had obtained 
the rank of master and commander. 

On the breaking out of the war with 
France, in 1793, his brother, Capt. Ed- 
ward Pellew, obtained the command of 
La Nymphe frigate, of 36 guns, and 200 
men, on board of which ship it was his 
brother Israel’s good fortune to serve as 
a volunteer in the celebrated action with 
the French frigate Cleopatra, of 40 guns, 
and 320 men, off the Start, fought on 
19th of June 1793; which, after an ob- 
Stinate resistance for 55 minutes, during 
which time the Cleopatra’s mizen mast 
and tiller were shot away, and the cap- 
tain, with the three lieutenants, and 
nearly 100 of ber men, killed and wound- 
ed, struck her colours to la Nymphe. 
This brilliant action was the first naval 
batue during the last war, and la 
Nymphe having slipped out of port, and 
returned with her prize within a week, 
the country was elated with the success, 
Captain Israel Pellew was, in conse- 
quence, promoted to the rank of Post- 
Captain, and appointed to command la 
Nymphe; his brother having been 
knighted, and removed to the Arethusa, 
a fine new frigate of 38 guns. 

Captain Israel Pellew was next ap- 
pointed to the Squirrel of 20 guns, em- 
ployed in the North Sea, where he re- 
mained until the spring of 1795, and 
then removed into the Amphion frigate, 
which after having served asbort time in 
the North Sea, sustained some injury in 
a gale of wind, and was sent back to 
Plymouth to refit, Whilst the repairs 
were in progress, this unfortunate ship 
took fire and blew up, in the Hamoaze 
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Harbour, on the 22d of September 1796. 
Of 300 persons on board not more than 
forty were saved, several of whom were 
severely wounded. Capt. Pellew, his 
First Lieutenant, and Capt. Swaffield, of 
the Overyssel, were in the cabin at din- 
ner: the last named perished; the two 
former were saved from running into 
the quarter gallery nearest the sheer- 
hulk, on the quarter deck of which Capt. 
Pellew was immediately thrown (see a 
full account of the accident in our vol. 
Ixvi. pp. 872, 960). 

On the termination of the Court Mar- 
tial (at which no light was thrown on 
the origin of the calamity), the whole of 
the survivors of the ship’s company re- 
quested to share Capt. Pellew’s fortune, 
on his obtaining a new command, a high 
testimony to his good qualities as an 
officer. His next appointment was to 
the Cleopatra frigate, stationed in the 
Channel, where he captured |’Emilie, a 
French privateer of 18 guns. Towards 
the latter end of 1798, he escorted a 
fleet of merchantmen to Halifax, whence, 
after a disastrous cruise to Jamaica, in 
which he twice nearly suffered ship- 
wreck, he returned to Portsmouth, Dec, 
6, 1801. 

In the spring of 1804, he was appoint- 
ed to the Conqueror 74, stationed in the 
Channel. Towards the close of the same 
year, he joined Lord Nelson’s fleet in 
the Mediterranean, with which he sailed 
in the well-remembered pursuit of the 
enemy’s fleet to the West Indies, and 
was afterwards engaged at Trafalgar. In 
that memorable battle the Conqueror 
was the fourth ship of the van, or wea- 
ther column, and had three men killed 
and nine wounded. 

Our officer was subsequently employed 
in blockading the Russian fleet in the 
Tagus, until its surrender in 1808; soon 
after which be was appointed to super- 
intend the payments of the ships afluat 
at Chatham. He attained the rank of 
Rear Admiral in 1810, and in the follow- 
ing year accompanied his brother to the 
Mediterranean, as Captain of the fleet 
on that station, where he remained till 
the peace. On the enlargement of the 
order of the Bath, he was nominated a 
Knight Commander, Jan. 2, 18153; was 
promoted to the rank of Vice Admiral 
in 1819; and Admiral in 1830. Al- 
though it was not his good fortune to 
bear so prominent or distinguished a 
part during tbe war as bis brother, Sir 
Israel was deservedly esteemed to be a 
brave and judicious officer. 

He married Mary, daughter of George 
Gilmore, Esq. ; his only son, Edward, a 
Captain in the Life-guards, was slain in 
a duel, by Lieut. Theophilus Walsh, of 
the same regiment, at Paris, Oct. 6, 1819. 
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GENERAL Hart. 

June 14. At his seat, Kildare, aged 
80, George Vaughan Hart, Esq. a Gene- 
ralin the army, Governor of London- 
derry and Culmore. 

This amiable and excellent officer en- 
tered the army in 1775 as an Ensign in 
the 46th foot, and immediately em- 
barked with his regiment for North 
America. He joined the armament at 
Cape Fear, North Carolina, in June 1776, 
and served as Aid-de-camp to Major- 
Gen. Vaughan, during the unsuccessful 
operation at that time so injudiciously 
attempted at Sullivan’s Island, against 
Charlestown, South Carolina. From 
thence he joined the main army of Sir 
Wm. Howe, at Staten Island, with which 
he served in the same year in the se- 
veral actions in Long Island, at the at- 
tack and capture of Fort Washington 
upon York Island, and of Fort Lee upon 
the opposite bank of North (or Hud- 
son’s) River. After the pursuit of the 
enemy across the Jersey, towards Phila- 
delphia, be remained the following win- 
ter at Amboy; where his regiment, the 
46th, occupied an old transport sbip as 
a barrack, and were actively employed 
in escorts of ammunition, &c. which 
were continually attacked, between that 
place and the winter quarters of the 
army in the neighbourhood of Burling- 
ton. After the disaster to the Hessian 
troops in Burlington, and the retreat of 
Sir Wm. Howe from the province of 
Jersey, the subject of this memoir sailed 
in Lord Howe’s fleet to the Chesapeake 
Bay, where the Pennsylvania campaign 
commenced; and he was accordingly 
present at the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown. 

In 1777 he obtained a Lieutenancy in 
the 46th regiment ; and during the win- 
ter, whilst the army was quartered at 
Philadelphia, he was employed as as- 
sistant engineer in fortifying that town 
with field-works, In this situation, how- 
ever, he never omitted availing himself 
of the permission he had of taking his 
share in the outlying duties of his regi- 
ment. After the army had evacuated 
Philadelphia, and on its march from 
thence across East Jersey to Sandy Hook, 
Lieut. Hart was at the battle of Mon- 
mouth; but during the march he was 
chiefly employed in erecting bridges pre- 
vious to, and destroying them alter, the 
passage of the army over the different 
rivers ; both operations being vigour- 
ously opposed, and with constant perse- 
verance, by strong bodies of the enemy's 
riflemen always closely pressing and fol- 
lowing the British army. 

Lieut. Hart next embarked with a con- 
siderable expedition, commanded by Gen, 
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Grey (the father of our present Prime 
Minister), for the province of Connec- 
ticut, with the view of destroying depéts 
of naval and other stores at Newhaven, 


defended by two forts. This object was 
quickly and effectually accomplished ; 
and upwards of seventy sail of square- 
rigged vessels were burnt in the harbour, 
and the forts blown up. 

In 1778 Lieut. Hart accompanied his 
regiment in an expedition to the West 
Indies, under Maj.-Gen.Grant, to whom, 
on their arrival at St. Lucia, he was ap- 
pointed Aid-de-camp. He was present 
in the successful repulse of the Count 
d’Estaigne, at the Vigie; and in the 
naval action of Adm. Byron with the 
French fleet off Grenada. Daring this 
service Lient. Hart obtained, in March 
1779, the Captain-Lieutenancy of the 
55th, and in December following a coms 
pany. 

After a short visit to England, Capt. 
Hart next accompanied Major-General 
Meadows, as his Aid-de-camp, ip an ex- 
pedition at first intended to make an 
attack on Buenos Ayres, and afterwards 
on the Cape of Good Hope, but which 
was intercepted and disabled by the 
French squadron under Adm. de Suffrein 
at the Cape de Verd Islands. After re- 
fitting, it finally proceeded to the defence 
of Madras, and became the means of 
preserving the Carnatic from Hyder Aly. 
Capt. Hart was with the Major-General 
in two other naval actions, on board 
Adw. Sir Edw. Hughes’s ship the Superb, 
off Madras and off Ceyton, with the same 
French Admiral, Suffrein. 

In 1787 Capt. Hart was promoted to 
the majority of the 75th foot. He con- 
tinued to serve with Sir William Mea- 
dows in the East Indies, in the several 
capacities of Aid-de-camp, Military Se- 
cretary, and Deputy Adjutant-general ; 
and was present at the siege, assault, 
and capture of Bangalore; at the as- 
saults of the hill forts of Nundy Droog 
and Savan Drovg; the siege of Seringa- 
patam ; the pitched battle, on the 15th 
May 1791, near that fortress, where his 
horse was shot under him ; at the second 
siege of Seringapatam; and with Lord 
Cornwallis’s army until the conclusion 
of the war. Subsequently he served at 
the siege and capitulation of Pondicher- 
ry, under Major-Gen. Braithwaite, 

In 1795 he became Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 75th foot, and in 1798 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel. He was 
present, under the command of Gen. 
Harris, at the battle of Mallavilly, and 
afterwards as Superintendant of the 
Line, (with an Aid-de-camp attached) in 
bringing forward the Bombay army un- 
der the command vf Major-Gen, Floyd, 
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whilst opposed by the whole cavalry of 
Tippoo Sultaun’s army, to the third and 
last siege of Seringapatam, at the as- 
sault of which he maintained, witb a 
detachment of the Bombay army, the 
advanced post of Argaum, where the 
enfilading batteries were erected, Im- 
mediately after the capture of Seringa- 
patam, he was placed in command of 
the newly conquered province of Canara, 
where he remained, generally at Man- 
galore, its great naval arsenal, until bis 
third and final departure from the East 
Indies. Sir Wm. Meadows, on bis death 
in 1813, bequeathed to Colonel Hart his 
sword, the most honourable and proud 
mark of his attachment, a silver cup, 
and the sum of 1000/. 

On his return home Col. Hart was 
placed on the staff in Ireland, He was 
appointed Major-General Jan. 1, 1805, 
Lieut.-Gen. in 1811; subsequently, to 
the command of the Northern district 
and to the Governorship of Londonderry 
and Culmore. In 1812 he was returned 
to Parliament as a Knight for the shire 
of Donegal ; and was re-elected in 1818, 
1820, 1626, and 1830. He voted against 
Sir H. Parnell’s motion on the Civil List, 
which ousted the Duke of Wellington’s 
ministry ; and was not recbosen in 1831. 
Few men could be more universally re- 
spected and courted in society for talents 
and endearing qualities. 





Masor-GEn. Sir C. Bruce. 

4ug 7. Aged 55, Major-General Sir 
Charles Bruce, K.C.B, 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army in 1793, as Ensign in the 52d foot; 
he was appointed Lieutenant in the 59th 
the same year, Captain in the 105th in 
1794, and in the 39th in 1805. He was 
with that regiment for seven years in 
the West Indies; and was present at the 
capture of Demarara, Berbice, and Es- 
sequibo, in 1796; subsequently he served 
in Spain and Portugal, and was at the 
battles of Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, and 
Orthes, and for his services in these 
actions had the honour to wear a cross, 
He attained the rank of Major by brevet 
in 1803; in the 39th in 1805; brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel 1210; in the 39th 1815; 
brevet Colonel 1819, and Major-General 
1830. 

After his return from the Peninsula, 
he was forsome time in the East Indies ; 
and at the period of his last promotion 
he had the command in Ireland, 

He was appointed a Companion of the 
Bath, at the enlargement of the order 
in 1815; and a Knight Commander at 
the last Coronation. 

Sir Charles Bruce was seized with an 
apoplectic fit whilst walking in St. Mar- 
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tin’s Lane, and expired immediately, 
By his Lady, who survives him, and was 
a daughter of the late James. Forbes, 
Esq. of Hutton Hall in Essex, and of 
Kingarlock in Scotland, he has left a 
family. 





Lizut.-CoLoneL FENWICK. 

July 7. Of apoplexy, aged 55, Lieut.- 
Colonel William Fenwick, C. B. and 
K.T.S. Lieut.-Governor of Pendennis 
Castle. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
William Fenwick, Esq. of Earsdon in 
Northumberland. He entered the army 
in 1792, when in his 16th year, as En- 
sign in the 34th foot, which he joined 
at Limerick ; shortly afterwards it was 
removed to Dublin, and in 1793 he be- 
came Lieutenant. In 1794 he went with 
the expedition to the Isle of Walcheren, 
and afterwards to the West Indies, where 
he was present, at the reduction of St. 
Vincent’s, and in several engagements. 
He obtained a company in 1795. In 
1796 he returned to England, where his 
corps remained until the Jatter end of 
1799, when he embarked for the Cape 
of Good Hope ; he continued there until 
the peace in 1602, and then proceeded 
to the East Indies, where he remained 
until the latter end of 1807. He attained 
the brevet rank of Major 1803, a Majority 
in his regiment 1805, and the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in 1808. In the latter 
year Le was ordered to Jersey, with the 
second battalion of his corps, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Lisbon, where 
he landed July 3, 1809. He commanded 
that battalion at the battles of Busaco, 
Albuera, Vittoria, and several other en- 
gagements, and was always particularly 
effective with his corps, until severely 
wounded at the Maya Pass in the Py- 
renees, July 25, 1813; when he suffered 
amputation very high in the right thigh, 
and on his arrival in England was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor of Pendennis 
Castle. He was honoured with a medal 
for the battle of Albuera, and a clasp for 
that of Vittoria; was nominated a C.B. 
in 1815, and was permitted to accept 
the order of the Tower and Sword Mar, 
16, 1816. 





GENERAL LAMARQUE. 

June i. At Paris, aged 60, General 
Lamarque. 

Maximilian Lamarque was born at St, 
Sevre. He entered the army asa pri- 
vate soldier; but soon became a Captain 
of grenadiers, and at the age of twenty 
was Adjutant-general. He rendered im- 
portant services in the wars of the Re- 
public, the campaigns of Austerlitz, Ty- 
ro}, Naples, and Wagram. His astunish- 
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ing achievement in the capture of Ca- 
prea, added greatly to his fame ; he was 
thereupon selected to reduce Calabria, 
and afterwards engaged in the obstinate 
and difficult campaigns of Spain. 

He did not return to France until 
1814; and was not employed during the 
first restoration. Napoleon, on return- 
ing from Elba, gave him successively 
the command of Paris, and of a division 
on the Belgic frontier; and named him, 
in May, General in chief of the army of 
la Vendée. On the second restoration, 
Lamarque was inscribed on the list of 
proscriptions of the 24th July 1815. 
After his return to France, in 1818, 
he published, an essay on “ The Neces- 
sity of a Permanent Army ;” and during 
Jate years he contributed to the popular 
journals many remarkable articles, chief- 
ly on foreign politics. In 1826 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
The sanguinary tumults which took 
place at his funeral have been already 
detailed in our June number, p. 553. 





Sir Joun Carr. 

July 17. In New Norfolk-street, aged 
60, Sir Jobn Carr, Knt. 

A quarter of a century has nearly 
elapsed since Sir John Carr was in the 
zenith of his fame as a writer of Tours. 
He was a native of Devonshire, and bred 
to the law, which he practised at the 
Middle Temple; and at first had re- 
course to travel on account of ill health. 
His first publication was “ The Fury of 
Discord, a poem,” printed in 1803, in 4to. 
His * Stranger in France, a Tour from 
Devonshire to Paris,’’ written in the 
same year, when the world was greedy 
for information respecting the character 
and manners of a people changed by the 
events of a revolution, and again after 
a brief peace severed from our inter- 
course by war, was read with avidity. 
The light and rapid sketches, the spirit 
and gentlemanly feeling which charac- 
terised his observations, led to his re- 
curring to that branch of literature, 
which gratified the public whilst it be- 
nefited himself and his publisher. In 
the interval he published, in 1804, ‘* The 
Sea-side Hero, a drama in three acts,” 
the scene of which was laid in Sussex, 
on the supposed attack of the antici- 
pated invasion; and in 1805 appeared 
«¢ A Northern Summer, or Travels round 
the Baltic, through Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, part of Poland, and Prussia, in 
1804.” In 1806 appeared ‘* The Stranger 
in Ireland; ora Tour in the Southern 
and Western Parts of that country in 
1805;” soon after, the author was 
knighted: by the Duke of Bedford, then 
Viceroy ; in 1807 he published **A Tour 
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through Holland, along the right and left 
banks of the Rhine to the South of Ger- 
many in 1806.” The frequency of his 
productions now began to elicit remark ; 
and the Monthly Reviewers, in noticing 
the Tour in Ireland, (vol. lii. p. 150) and 
more pointedly in criticising the Tour 
through Holland, (vol. liv. p. 29) made 
some caustic remarks on “ the genuine 
receipt for making modern tours, which,” 
they say, * is an amusing, and, we un- 
derstand, not an unprofitable employ- 
ment. When a man is acquainted with 
this secret, every route is prolific, and 
matter sufficient to fill the handsome 
quarto [such were the glories of the 
olden time!] is easily collected. First, 
a memorandum book must be provided, 
in which the tourist carefully notes down 
the scenery of the’country through which 
he rambles, every little incident of bis 
journey, and the various anecdotes, 
whether true or false, which be collects 
at inns or ¢ables-d’hote; secondly, a 
sketch-book, for taking views, or rather 
rough outlines of principal places ; third- 
ly, all local guides must be consulted ; 
fourthly, when the traveller returns 
home, to work up his materials for the 
public eye, he not only finishes his draw- 
ings, which are intended to furnish plates 
for the embellishment of his book, but 
he ingeniously swells its bulk by liberal 
extracts from history: unites to his ra- 
pid surveys of towns and cities, biogra- 
phical accounts of the most celebrated 
characters who were born or flourished 
in them; and lastly, he sprinkles his 
narrative with reflections and poetical 
citations. * * * Such a tourist, after 
all his parade, will not add much to our 
stock of knowledge, and his work will 
be more ponderous than informing.” 
Such was the reception the Irish Tour 
received at the hand of the critics; and 
the hint was presently taken by a wicked 
wag, one Mr. Edward Dubvis, who was 
so presumptuous as to venture to satirize 
Sir John Carr’s trade in tours, in a 12mo. 
little book entitled ** My Pocket Book; 
or Hints for a Ryghte Merrie and Con- 
ceitede Tour, in 4to., to be called ‘The 
Stranger in Ireland in 1805. By a 
Knight Errant,’’ and dedicated to the 
papermakers. For this publication the 
booksellers (Messrs. Vernor, Hood, and 
Sharpe) were prosecuted in 1809. It 
appeared on the trial that Sir Jobn Carr 
had received for the copyright of his 
Stranger in France 100/.; for the Nor- 
thern Summer 500/.; for the Stranger 
in Ireland 700/.; and for the Tour in 
Holland 600/. Sir John failed in ob- 
taining a verdict; the jury considering 
that ** My Pocket-book” contained no 
personal reflection on the Knight, un- 
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connected with his writings ; and in con- 
sequence his cacoethes itinerandi received 
a certain check. However, he published 
about the same time a work he had 
before in preparation, ‘ Caledonian 
Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland 
in 1807; and in 1811, * Descriptive 
Travels in the Southern and Eastern 
parts of Spain, and the Balearic Isles, 
[Majorca and Minorca] in the year 1809,” 
both in quarto. In 1809 he printed a 
volume of Poems, in quarto and octavo, 
to which his portrait was prefixed (see 
them noticed in the Monthly Review, 
N.S. vol. Ixi. p. 106). 

It is but justice to say that the light, 
cheerful character of Sir John Carr’s 
writings was harmless, and that a lively 
and gentlemanly feeling pervaded his 
volumes. The plates which accompany 
his Tours are creditable to bis pencil. 
Since the death of his lady, which cast 
a gloom over bis remaining days, he 
lived in a little circle of affectionate 
friends, beloved and respected. His ex- 
tensive observation of mankind had en- 
riched his mind with a store of anec- 
dotes, which, in spite of his own occa- 
sional depression of spirits, never failed 
to exhilarate others, by bis happy and 
humourous mode of relating them. 





Miss ANNA Maria Porter. 


June 21. At the residence of Mrs. 
Colonel Booth, Montpelier, near Bristol, 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. 

This highly-talented lady, with her 
elder sister Miss Jane Porter, author of 
‘©The Scottish Chiefs,” ** Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” &c. Sir Rob. Ker Porter, a dis- 
tinguished painter and traveller, and two 
other sons, were the orphan children of an 
officer in the dragoons, of an Irish family, 
who left bis widow in very low circum- 
stances, from which they were relieved 
by the royal family and other persons of 
high distinction. Mrs. Porter took in- 
finite pains in the education of her chil- 
dren, and Anna-Maria evinced an un- 
usual precocity of genius. When not 
more than thirteen years of age, sbe 
commenced her career of authorship in 
1793, by the publication of ‘ Artless 
Tales,” in one volume, 12mo. to which 
a second was added in 1795. Her next 
production was a novel in one volume, 
entitled ** Walsh Colville,” founded on 
‘some incidents of real life, in which the 
youthful author was in some measure 
personally interested. The favourable 
reception experienced by these works 
encouraged her to proceed, and she 
shortly afterwards (in 1798) published 
another novel, in three volumes, entitled 
*Octavia;”’ which was followed by, 
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“The Lake of Killarney,” three vols. 
1804; ‘A Sailor’s Friendship and a 
Soldier’s Love,” two vols. 1805; ** The 
Hungarian Brothers,’’ three vols. 1807 ; 
*‘ Don Sebastian, or the House of Bra- 
ganza,” four vols. 1809; ‘“* The Recluse 
of Norway,” four vols. 1814 ; “* The Vil- 
lage of Mariendorpt,’’ four vols.; and 
‘* The Fast of St. Magdalen,” three vols. 
She also published, in 1811, a volume of 
« Ballad Romances, and other Poems.” 

To an exuberant fertility of invention, 
Miss Porter united a close observation 
of living manners, and a quick and ac- 
curate discrimination of character. Her 
portraits have a clear individuality, and 
the vividness of real life. Her style pos- 
sesses a graceful ease and fluency; her 
narratives are inartificial, smooth, and 
spirited; her dialogues possess the flexi- 
bility and point of the best conversation ; 
and her didactic lessons are delivered 
with asimple gravity and force which 
are irresistibly impressive and affecting, 

In private life her pleasing manners, 
the affability of ber temper, and her ex- 
traordinary powers of conversation, soon 
gained for her the esteem and affection 
of a large circle of acquaintance. Her 
health had for some years been gradu- 
ally on the decline, her sight especially 
being greatly impaired. She had just 
entered, with her sister, on a plan of re- 
laxation for the summer months, when 
she was suddenly removed while partak - 
ing of the hospitalities of a friend at 
Bristol. 





M. DE BonsTETTEN. 

Feb. 3. At Geneva, aged 87, M. 
Charles Victor de Bonstetten, probably 
the oldest litéerateur in Furope. 

He was born in Sept. 1745, at Bern, 
where his father filled the highest offices 
in the government, and was of a very no- 
ble and ancient family. He received part 
of his education at Geneva, under the 
father of Professor Prevost, of which 
period he has given a lively and eloquent 
description in one of his autobiographical 
prefaces, either to his “ L’Homme du 
Midi et L’Homme du Nord,”’ or his 
** Scandinavie,” two of his latest works. 

The principal faculty attributed to 
him was spirituality and liveliness of 
imagination. He was a moralist, a po- 
litician, a metapbysician, a geologist, 
and atraveller. In his public opinions 
he was a liberal, perhaps an ultra-liberal. 
The first event in his life, which inte- 
rests our countrymen, is this, that in 
1769 he came to England, and became 
intimate with our great poet Gray, whom 
he visited at Cambridge, and spent two 
or three months with him there. Gray, 
whose sagacity and sound judgment can- 
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not be disputed, had the highest opinion 
not only of his genius and literary ac- 
quirements, but of his heart. (See his 
letter to Bonstetten in Mitford’s edition 
of Gray). The honour of Gray’s friend- 
ship was to the last on his lips, and was 
even among his vanities. A month or 
two before his death Bonstetten put 
forth a little brochure of his Souvenirs, 
printed at Zurich, containing notices of 
the many eminent persons he bad known 
in a long and various life, —piquant and 
amusing, but somewhat lightly written. 
Here he notices his friendship with Gray. 

But his longest and most intimate 
and literary friend was Jean Miller, the 
historian of Switzerland, who died in 
1807, a man of incredible knowledge, 
and profound genius and eloquence ; 
whose beautiful correspondence was 
published in a French translation of 
Mad. Brunne, at Zurich, 1810, 8vo. This 
little volume is become rare ; it is of ex- 
quisite interest for its opiniuns, senti- 
ments, and criticisms. Bonstetten was 
what is called something of a rhapsodist. 
But he prided himself in being a meta- 
physician and psychologist, in which the 
cold Genevan would not allow him to be 
quite sound. His ‘‘ Etudes de Homme” 
is one of his latter works; and he has 
given an abstract of his metaphysical 
doctrines in the Genevan Journal, the 
‘* Bibliotheque Universalle,’’ about three 
years ago. His **Theury of Imagina- 
tion,” published many years before in 
two little 8vo. volumes, is at least in- 
genious, original and spirited. 

He was an excellent classical scholar : 
he published a little volume on Latium ; 
comparing it with the state jin which it 
was in Virgil’s time. He was, though 
himself highborn, opposed to the aris- 
tocratical party of his government ; and, 
when the liberalists prevailed, was ap- 
pointed Bailiff of Nyon, where he re- 
sided some time, and where he enter- 
tained Professor Mathison as a guest. 
He was engaged also in several diplo- 
matic missions, principally, I believe, to 
Italy, during the reign of Napoleon. 
After the fall of Napoleon he did not 
return to Berne, but spent the remainder 
of his venerable and spiritual age at 
Geneva. Here he was respected, enter- 
tained and flattered. He received all the 
distinguished literati and diplomatists 
of Europe, who were constantly passing 
through this strait; for his manners 
were of the highest polish, and he loved 
society. He was a little round man, 
with regular but diminutive features, 
and smooth unsunken cheeks, little 
sparkling smiling eyes, and a counte- 
nance of good nature, easy of address, 


and volatile in tone and mien; and 
something, it must be confessed, of the 
petit-maitre more than befitted bis high 
mind, Professor de Candolle (the author 
of bis commemorative Eloge) observes 
that his character was a series of oppo- 
sitions ; born a high aristocrat, he -be- 
came a violent democrat; and, born a 
poet, his ambition was to be a dry me- 
tapbysician and philosopher. He was 
an enthusiast in literature, in lofty fie- 
tion, in the solitary grandeur of nature; 
yet he was a man of the world, and full 
of all its petty vanities. Even in his 
latest age he loved to be thought a man 
of gallantry ; and always selected the 
youngest and prettiest woman in the 
room for his notice. He was a democrat, 
yet evidently paid his obeisance to rank 
and title. All this appeared on the sur- 
face: in his deeper thoughts, no doubt, 
his better nature prevailed. He enjoyed 
vigourous health to within a few weeks 
of his death, and had the appearance 
of a man searcely beyond sixty. He was 
esteemed rich ; but economical, if not 
thrifty. He left a son and grandchildren, 

Among bis most intimate friends were 
Dumont, who died Sept. 1829 ; Simond, 
the traveller, who died July 1831; and 
Sismondi, yet living. 

Simond was a Lyonese by birth, but 
made his fortune in North America, 
where he married a niece of John Wilkes. 
At last he became a citizen of Geneva, 
having contracted a second marriage 
with a young Genevan lady, he was 
much respected and admired there. He 
was distinguished by acuteness, sagacity, 
and a piquant and right-aimed sareasm, 
which was apt to strike deep upon the 
vulnerable point. 

The Souvenirs of Mirabeau, lately 
published in England, are alone decisive 
evidence of tbe extraordinary intellect 
of Dumont. Geneva, in losing three 
such eminent men in so short a time, 
has left a chasm not to be filled up. 

Professor de Candolle’s Eloge of the 
two former (which will be found at 
length in the Bibliotheaue Universelle) 
is very beautifully and discriminately 
written ; but this eminent professor ex~ 
cels as much as a moralist, acquainted 
with the human character, as he does 
among the most distinguished botanists 
of Europe. How beautifully he can 
write may be seen in an article in the 


“same periodical for June 1829,’on Dr. 


Edward’s Discriminations of the Na- 
tional Forms of the Human Race. 

A complete list of M. de Bonstetten’s 
publications up to 1816, will be found 
in the Biographie des Hommes: Vivans. 

Geneva. B. L. M. B. 
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Mr. Jonn Bowen. 

June 19. At Shrewsbury, aged 76, 
Mr. John Bowen. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. James 
Bowen, who died in 1774, having made 
copious collections for a History of the 
County of Salop, which were purchased 
by the late Richard Gough, Esq. and are 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, with other topographical 
' works bequeathed by Mr. Gough. Mr. 
John Bowen also was well skilled in 
English antiquities, particularly the pe- 
digrees of Shropshire, and the neigh- 
bouring counties. He was likewise much 
employed in reading and decyphering 
ancient MSS. in which for accuracy and 
clearness he obtained great and just ap- 
probation. 

He was an occasional contributor to 
the pages of Sylvanus Urban. In vol. xv. 
p- 13, is adelineation and account of 
the Seal .of the town of Droitwich, and 
in vol. Ixxii. p. 210, are representations 
of three Seals in the Exchequer, Shrews- 
bury, with some account of each. 





Rev. Epwarp Fuinam. 

The late Rev. Edward Fulbam, M.A. 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Guilford, and 
Prebendary of Chichester, who was 
briefly noticed in our last Supplement, 
p- 646, was the great-grandson of the 
Rev. Edward Fulham, D.D. Canon of 
Windsor, and Prebendary of Winchester, 
who died in 1694, at the age of 90. His 
father was the Rev. Juhn Fulbam, Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, Prebendary of Chi- 
chester, and for fifty-five years Rector 
of Compton in Surrey, who died in 1777; 
leaving issue only by his second wife 
Sarah, daughter of Charles Green, Esq. 
barrister, and niece tu Dr. Chas. Green, 
Dean of Salisbury. 

In 1772, 0n the death of his elder bro- 
ther the Rev. John Fulham, (who from 
the presentation of his uncle the Dean 
was Rector of Cheddingfold), the gen- 
tleman now deceased inherited the fa- 
mily estate at Compton, (first purchased 
by Dr. Edward Fulham in 1667,) where 
he resided, and took great delight in 
ornamenting and improving his grounds, 
which bave been much admired. The 
house was a handsome one, adjoining 
the churchyard. In 1777 bis great-uncle 
was enabled to give him church prefer- 
ment also, by presenting him to the rec- 
tory of St. Nicholas, Guilford, which he 
lived to enjoy for fifty-five years, the 
same extraordinary period that his fa- 
ther had held Compton. 

Having died unmarried, the family is 
now become extinct, They formed ma- 
trimonial connections with several very 

Gent. Mac. August, 1832. 
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respectable families; and have heen 
chiefly devoted to the ministry of the 
church of England; but one of them 
(the grandfather of the late Mr. Fulham) 
was Recorder of Guilford, and M.P. for 
Haslemere in 1705 and 1707. 


——— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Richard Davies, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Churchill and Puxton, Somerset- 
shire, to both which churches he was pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, 
and to the latter in 1819. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 68, the 
Rev. Peter Geary, for thirty-eight years Cu- 
rate of St. Thomas’s church. He was also 
an Alderman of the borough, and had several 
times filled the office of chief magistrate. 
He was of Trin. coll. Oxford, M.A. 1.788, 
B.D. 1798. His preferment is in the gift 
of the Vicar of Carisbrooke. 

The Rev. Theophilus Girdlestone, Rector 
of Baconsthorpe and Bodham, Norfolk. He 
was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. as second Ju- 
nior Optime 1782, M.A. 1785; and was 
presented to both his churches in 1788. 

The Rev. Walier M. Johnson, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Weston, Liacolnshire, to which 
church he was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon in 1805. 

At Manston-house, co. Dorset, the Rev. 
Henry Allen Lagden, \ate of Balsham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Vicar of Ware with Thundridge, 
and Rector of Weston Colville. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity coll. Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. as ninth Junior 

-Optime in 1775, M.A. 1778 ; was presented 
to Ware by that Society in 1791; and to 
Weston Colville in 1793 by John Hall,.esq. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Walter Whiter, Rec- 
tor of Hardingham, Norfolk. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784, 
and by which society he was presented to 
his living in 1797. Mr. Whiter was the 
author of ** A Specimen of a Commentary 
on Shakspeare, containing, 1st. Notes on 
As you Like it; 2dly, an attempt to explain 
and illustrate various passages, on a new 
— of criticism, derived from Mr. 

cke’s doctrine of the association of ideas,” 
3vo. 1794 (see the Monthly Review, N.S. 
vol. xxv. pp. 400-5); and the first part of 
an ‘‘ Etymologicon Magnum, or Universal 
Etymological Dictionary, on a new plan,” 
1802, 4to. pp. 570 (ibid. xxxviii. 118-34; 
276-84) a work of the greatest labour and 
research, and displaying his acquaintance 
with a great variety of languages. 

June 26. At Nutfield, Surrey, aged 80, 
the Rev, Edmund Sandford, Rector of that 
parish, He was formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1776, B.D. 1784, and by which 
society he was presented to Nutfield ia 
1796. 
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June 27. ‘At Bath, aged 27, the Rev. 
John Hooper, B.A. late of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, and of Easton, near Corsham, Wilts. 

June 30. At Liverpool, aged 63, the 
Rev. Thomas Hill, Domestic Chaplain to the 
late Bishop of Sodor and Mann. 

July 2, At Exeter, aged 73, the Rev. 
Edward Peter, Rector of Great Wigho- 
rough, Essex. He was of Trin. coll. Oxf. 
B.C.L. 1784; and was presented to Great 
Wigborough in 1789. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon AND ITs VICINITY. 


- July 6. In Park-st. aged 36, the Hon. 
Wnm.-Henry-John Scott, barrister - at - law, 
Registrar of Affidavits, Clerk of the Patents, 
Receiver of Fines, and a Cursitor in Chan- 
cery; the younger and only surviving son 
of the Earl of Eldon. He was returned to 
Parliament for Heytesbury in 1818, for 
Hastings in 1820, and for Newport, Hants, 
in 1826; but had not sat in the House of 
Commons since the dissolution in 1830. 
Some of his sinecure offices have been abo- 
lished by a recent Act of Parliament. 

July 17. At the house of her brother 
Col. Drummond, Sloane-street, Euphemia- 
Frances, wife of J. Jessopp, esq. of Waltham 
Abbey. 

July 19. Of cholera, Arthur Lumley 
Davids, esq. Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, author of a Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, recently published. He wanted 
e month of being of age, and for so young 
a man his philological attainments were 
truly surprising; for, in addition to the clas- 
sical languages, and French, Italian, and 
German, he was critically acquainted with 
the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 
He was of Jewish parentage, the only son of 
a widowed mother ; and some time ago gave 
two lectures on the philosophy of the Jews, 
which gained him ) om Mr. Huttman, late 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society, the appel- 
lation of the ** modern Mendelssohn.” He 
intended to follow the profession of the law. 

Of cholera, Mr. S. Hirschel, son of the 
Rev. Dr, Hirschel, Chief Priest of the Jews. 
He had arrived but a few days from Gallicia, 

July 20. At Knightsbridge, aged 31, 
Wm. Robinson Holmes, esq. first Page to 
his late Majesty George IV. 

July 22. Aged 14, Harriet-Grant, dau. 
of Wm. North, esq. of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. 

July 23. At Camberwell, aged 49, John 
Allen Montgomery, esq. formerly of E. I. 
Co.’s 9th N. I. 

July 24. In Great Surrey-st. Frances, 
wife of the Rev. C.H. Gaye; having two 
days before lost her only child, a boy, in 
the 7th month of his age. 

At Kentish-town, W. Greenfield, esq. 

July 26. In Lower Brook-st, the widow 
of J, Stables, esq. 
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In Park-crescent, Harriet, wife of Hon. 
John Thornton Leslie-Melville, next bro- 
ther to the Earl of Leven and Melville. She 
was the youngest dau. of Samuel Thornton, 
esq. was married Sept. 15, 1812, and had a 
numerous family. 

July 28. Aged 47, Lady Hannah-Althea, 
wife of Edward Ellice, esq. M.P. Secretary 
to the Treasury, and sister to Earl Grey, 
She was the second dau, and youngest child 
of Charles first and late Earl Grey, by Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of Geo. Gray, esq.; was married, 
Istly, Aug. 24, 1807, to Capt. G. E. B, 
Bettesworth, R.N. who was slain off Bergen, 
May 25, 1808 ; and secondly, Oct. 30, 1809, 
to Mr. Ellice. She was much attached to 
literary pursuits, and a tale, intended to illus- 
trate the country life of the higher class of 
the English aristocracy, and which has been 
just announced for publication, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Visit,” is ascribed to her pen, 

At Notting-hill, Jane-Edwards, eldest 
dau. of late Lieut.-Col. Deare, 8th drag. 

July 30. At Lisson-grove, aged 32, 
Margaret, 7th child of Chas. Rossi, R.A, 

July 31. In the Regent’s-park, Marga- 
ret-Elizabeth, wife of Chas. Aug. Manning, 
esq. of Portland-castle, Dorsetshire. 

Lately. in Duke-st. St. James’s, Wind- 
ham M’Grath Fitzgerald, esq. of Redmons- 
town, co. Tipperary. 

In Grafton-st. Watkin Henry, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. C, W. Williams Wynn. 

In Leicester- square, aged 54, F. Chi- 
melli, esq. of Pergine. 

Aug. 1. In London, aged 47, Lieut, 
Robert Sutton Bayley, R.N. He was a 
native of Poole, Dorset. 

Aug. 2. In Arlington-st. aged 71, Mary, 
wife of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. of 
Gaunts, Dorset. She was the only dau. of 
John Plumptree, of Nottingham, and of 
Fredville in Kent, esq. and had a numerous 
family. 

Aug. 5. In Hoxton sq. aged 81, the wid. 
of the Rev. Edward Davies, rector of Cog- 
church, Glamorganshire. 

At Dulwich, aged 65, Wm. Raincock, 
esq. of the East India House. 

Aug. 6. Matilda, wife of John Lambart 
West, esq. fourth dau. of Wm. Mynn, esq. 
of Harrietsham, Kent. 

Aug. 7. At Kensington, Jane, wife of 
S. E. Sketchley, esq. 

Aug. 9. In Portland-pl. aged 5, Henry- 
Shelden, youngest son of Sir R. P. Jodrell, 
Bart. 

At her brother’s, in Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 55, Miss Theresa de 


ruyn. 

Aug. 10. At Stamford-hill, aged 47, 
John Blackett, esq. 

Aug. 11. Aged 81, Zachariah Foxall 


Darby, esq. of Woburn- pl. and Hampstead- 
heath. He acquired a considerable fortune 
in the firm of Walkden aud Darby, writing 
ink-makers and pen-makers, Shoeslane, 
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Of cholera, Mr. Keene, superintendant 
of the E. division of police. 

At Kensington, aged 42, Eliza, wife of 
Andrew Carrick, esq. eldest dau. of late 
Archibald Gilchrist, esq. of Edinburgh. 

At Kent-terrace, Regent’s-park, Thomas 
Solly, esq. 

Aug. 12. In York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 74, Thomas Morton, esq. for 23 
years an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 

In Portland-pl. John Dighy, second son 
of Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart. ; and at Rams- 
gate, eleven days before, aged 5, Emma, his 
fourth daughter. 

Aug. 13. At Hall-pl. St. John’s Wood, 
Major-Gen. Sir Charles Ashworth, K. C. B. 
and K.T.S. He was appointed Ensign in 
the 68th foot 1798, Lieut. 1799, Capt. 
65th foot 1801, Major 6th West India reg. 
1808; Major 62d foot 1808, a Lieut.-Col. 
serving with the Portuguese army 1810, and 
served as a Brigadier-General at the battles 
of the Pyrenees, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive, 
for which he was honoured with a cross, 
and allowed, Nov. 14, 1814, to accept the 
order of the Tower and Sword. He attained 
the rank of Colonel in 1819, and of Major- 
General 1825; was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath in 1815, and a Knight Com- 
mander, on occasion of the last coronation, 
Sept. 13, 1831. 

Aug. 14. In Eaton-pl. aged 6, Harriet- 
Emma, eldest dau. of Hon. G. Godolphin 
Osborne. 

At her father’s, Dudley-grove-house, 
Paddington, Helen, wife of John Dodds, 
esq. of Gosberton, Lincolnsh. youngest dau. 
of Matthew Cotes Wyatt, esq. and grand- 
dau. of late James Wyatt, esq. surveyor-gen. 

Aug. 15. Aged 70, John Juland Rawlin- 
son, esq. late of Doughty-street. 

Aged 105, at Baker-st. Mary, widow of 
Michael White, esq. Governor of Montser- 
rat. Her remains were interred at Maryle- 
bone church. 

Aged 67, at Upper Tulse Hill, C. White- 
hill, esq. 

Aug. 16. Of cholera, aged 33, Lieut. J. 
W. Seddon, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Islington, aged 82, Susannah, the 
wife of T. Loveland, esq. 

4ug. 17. Helen, wife of Walter Lear- 
month, esq. Russell-square, 

Aged 73, Mr. F. Fardinando, late of the 
Bank of England. 

At Portland-pl. aged 70, Sam. Peach, 
esq. of Idlicote, Warwickshire. 

Aug. 18. At Peckham Rye, C. T. Sturte- 
vant, esq. 

Aug.19. At Hampstead, John Slade, esq. 
of the Army Pay Office. 

Aug. 20. At Page-green-house, Totten- 
ham, aged 71, Catherine, widow of Richard 
Cooper, esq. 

Aug.21. At Hackney, aged 81, Mrs, 
Dorothy Evanson. 

Aug. 22. In Hereford-st. Lady, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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Aug. 24. At Sydenham, of cholera, aged 
65, Stephen Howell Phillips, esq. of Nor- 
folk-st.. Strand, solicitor. 





Berxs.—Aug. 11. At Sunninghill, Ann, 
wife of R. J. Kitchener, esq. of Islington, 
youngest dau. of the late William Shrubsole, 
esq. of the Bank of England. 

Aug.13. At Sonning, aged 52, Mrs, 
Duckett, late of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Aug.14. At Maidenhead, aged 66, Ca- 
therine, wife of William Brewster, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Cumnor, aged 40, Lucy, 
wife of the Rev. W. Slatter, Vicar. ' 

Bucxs.—~July 24. At Amersham, aged 
84, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Bladen 
Downing, Rector of Quainton and of Bar- 
ham. 

July 27. At Langley-house, aged 70, 
Lucy, wife of C. T, Depree, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Eton, Gifford-Manwaring, 
infant son of the Rev. W. G. Cookesley. 

Aug. 2. Aged 7, Mary-Venetia, dau. of 
Philip D. P. Duncombe, esq. of Brickhill 
Manor. 

Aug.9. At Denham, Barbara, wife of 
John Drummond, esq. of Charing-cross. 
She was a daughter of Charles Chester, esq. 
brother to the first Lord Bagot, and became 
the second wife of Mr. Drummond in April 
1806. 

Aug. 13. At Chambers Green, Lieut. 
George Harpur, late of the 69th regt. after 
a lingering illness, brought on by service in 
India. 

Aug. 15. At Horton, in her 70th year, 
Mary, wife of John Cook, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Chalfont-lodge, in his 3rd 
year, Aubrey-James, youngest son of the 
late Robert Hibbert, jun. esq. 

CamBripce.—July 25. At Sawston-hall, 
the seat of his brother Richard Uddleston, 
esq. Henry Uddleston, esq. formerly of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Dersy.—July 21. At Bolsover Hill, 
aged 30, John Overend, M.D. eldest son-of 
the late Hall Overend, esq. of Sheffield, 
surgeon, and nephew to the late John Over- 
end, esq. of Lombard-street. 

July 24. At Litchurch, near Derby, 
aged 54, Francis Severne, esq. 

July 25. At Derby, aged 74, Mr. C, 
Hodgkinson. 

July 31. At Ridgway, near Repton, 
aged 49, Sir Robert Gilbert. He was a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Marine Artillery ; 
and having distinguished himself at the siege 
of Dantzig in 1813-14, received from the 
Emperor of Russia the order of St. Wla- 
dimir, 4th class, which he was allowed to 
accept Sept. 29, 1817. 

Devon.—May 4. 
63, Capt. Rains, R.N. 

July 21. At Spreyton, aged 88, George 
Cann, esq. 

At Plymouth, Emma, wife of Captain E. 
Rayner, R.N. and sister of John Boger, esq. 
of Wolsdon, Cornwall. 


At Plymouth, aged 
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July 22. At the house of her father 
Mr. Tucker, Moreton-hampstead, aged 24, 
Mary Ann Pinsent, wife of Lieut. R. T. 
Reid, R.N. 

July 27. At Sidmouth, aged 53, Char- 
lotte, youngest dau, of the late Gill Slater, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

At Kingsbridge, in his 70th year, Tho- 
mas Darracott, esq. Lieut. R.N. and out- 

ensioner of Greenwich Hospital,; after 
ole been 60 years in the service of his 
kivg and country, and engaged in nine severe 
actions, in the last of which, the memorable 
battle of the Nile, he was wounded. 

Aug. 5. At Plymouth, at the house of 
his brother Henry Little, esq. Lieut. Edw. 
Little, Royal Navy (1828). 

Aug.9. At Plymouth, the wife of Lieut. 
Carne, of the South Devon Militia. 

At Plymouth, aged 70, Eliz. widow of 

m. Danson, esq. of Bristol, merchant. 

Aug. 10. At Torpoint, at an advanced 
age, Mary Lely, a descendant of the cele- 
brated Sir Peter Lely, and nearly the last 
of the name. 

Aug. 14. At West Ogwell-house, aged 
77, Pierce Joseph Taylor, esq. 

4ug. 15, At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. 
Thomas Bevis, R.N. of Southampton, leav- 
ing a family of six small children. 

Aug. 21. At Plymouth, Capt. Bligh, 
E.LC.S. 

Dorset. — July 27. At Fordington, 
Morgan Bullock, esq. formerly surgeon in 
the 11th Light Horse. 

Duruam.—Aug. 13. At Darlington, 
aged 103, Mrs. Esther Parkinson. 

Aug. 25. At Cresswell-house, near Bi- 
shopwearmouth, William Dobson, esq. for- 
merly surgeon to the Durham Militia, and 
latterly in extensive practice in Sunderland. 

Essex.—July 17. At Revenhall, aged 
26, Sarah, wife of the Rev. B. D. Hawkins, 
M.A. only dau. of R. Hopkins, esq, of Tid- 
marsh, Berks. 

July 23. Aged 33, Harriett, wife of 
Desborough Walford, esy. solicitor, Brain- 
tree, fourth and last surviving child of John 
Gosnall, esq. of Bentley Hall, Suffolk. 

Aug. 3. At Hale End, Isabella-Maxwell, 
widow of Thomas Ryder, esq. and dau. of 
late Thomas Nasmyth, M.D. of Jamaica. 

GuoucesteR.—July 16. At Cirences- 
ter, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of William 
Croome, esq. and mother of James Fielder 
Croome, esq. of Cheltenham. 

July 21. At Bristol, aged 67, John 
Briggs, esq. late Paymaster of 1st R. Vete- 
ran Batt. 

Lately.—At Batsford, aged 74, Mrs. Al- 
bina Selwyn, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C, 
Selwyn, Vicar of Blockley, Wore. 

Aug. 3. At Northwoods, aged 58, John 
Purrier, esq, 

4ug. 13. At Ashton, aged 44, Mr. Tho- 
mas Craufuird Stuart, landing waiter, son of 


the late John Chas. Stuart, esq. landing 
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surveyor of his Majesty’s customs of Bris- 
tol. 

Hants.—July 28. At East Woodhay 
Rectory, Miss Rice, dau. of the Rev. H. 
Rice, Rector of Great Holland, Essex. 

Lately. At Rumsey, aged 84, Katha- 
rine, widow of Thomas Cartwright, esq. and 
mother of S. Cartwright, esq. the celebrated 
dentist. 


Aug. 7. Aged 68, T. James, esq. of 
Whitchurch. 
Aug. 8. At Copthorne, near Southamp- 


ton, Edward-Stillingfleet, infant son of Rev. 
Geo. Downing Bowles. 

Aug. 9. At Lymington, aged 75, Am- 
brose Proctor, esq. formerly of Benger Hall, 
Herts, and of Lympstone, Devon. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, W. T. Read, 
esq. brother of late Gen. Read, of Crow 
Wood. 

4ug.15. At Haylands, Isle of Wight, 
aged 74, Sarah-Ann, wife of Vice-Admiral 
Lock. 

Herts.—Aug. 6. At Graveley, Mary, 
widow of Rev. Philip Godfrey, B. D. Rector 
of Ayot St. Lawrence. 

Kent.—July 23. At Broadstairs, aged 
21, Mary-Ellen, wife of Rev, Chas. Green- 
hill Davies, 2d dau. of late Col. Torre, of 
Snydale, Yorkshire. 

July 25. At Margate, aged 70 years, 
50 of which were employed in the public 
service, William Hosier, esq. of the Land 
Revenue Office. 

July 27. At Stone-wall, Penshurst, aged 
68, Wm. Whitton, esq. late of Bedford-row, 
solicitor, and of Camberwell. 

Lately. At Margate, aged 82, Thomas 
Belsey, esq. 

At Ramsgate, in her 70th year, the widow 
of John Henry Parkenham, esq. late Captain 
First Dragoons. 

Aug. 4. At Ramsgate, aged 75, J. Jack- 
son, esq. of Kentish-town. 

At Margate, aged 76, J. Beckett, esq. 

4ug.5. At Maidstone, Sophia, wife of 
the Rev. J. Winter, Chaplain of the Kens 
County Prisons, 

Aug. 9. At Southborough, Mary, wife 
of E. Fawkes, esq, 

At Hythe, aged 79, R. Finnis, esq. 

4ug. 11. At Ramsgate, aged 57, Dame 
Charlette-Caroline-May, widow of Sir Jo- 
seph Mawbey, the second and last Baronet 
of Botley’s, Surrey. She was the only dau. 
by his first wife, of Thomas Henchman, of 
Littleton, co. Middx. esq. was married Aug. 
9, 1796, and had issue two daughters. Sir 
Joseph left her a widow in 1817, and the ba- 
ronetcy then became extinct (see our vol. 
LXXXVIL, ii. 377.) 

4ug.13. At Margate, aged 77, Denis 
O’Brien, esq. of Craven-street, Strand, an 
intimate friend of the Rt. Hon. J. Fox. 

4ug. 19. At Ramsgate, Miss Janet Ross, 
sister to Capt. Daniel Ross, Marine Sur- 
veyor-general, India. 
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Lancasuire.—July 17. Aged 57, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. W. Porter, Incumbent of 
Bacup. 

July 21. At Bootle, aged 68, N. Aius- 
worth, esq. solicitor, late of Newton, near 
Middlewich. 

July 29. Aged 43, Charles Gibson, esq. 
of Quernmore Park. 

Aug. 15. Emma-Standish, third dau. 
and ninth child of Mr. W. J. Roberts, of 
Liverpool. 

Leicester.—July 21. Aged 76, Mrs, 
lliffe, of the Conduit-street, Leicester. 

LincotnsHire.— Aug. 13. At Willing- 
ham House, aged 15, Ayscough, eldest son 
of Ayscough Boucherett, esq. 

Mipp.esex.—July 25. At Kew-bridge, 
Thomas Burrowes Watton, esq. 

NorFotk.—July 30. Aged 27, Robert 
Burton, third son of the late Henry Blyth, 
esq. of Burnhain. 

NortTuamPTon.—July 30. At North- 
ampton, aged 36, Mrs. Cole, wife of Mr. 
John Cole, of Scarborough, bookseller, au- 
thor of the History of Scarborough, and 
other works. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—June 26. At Gates- 
head, aged 80, Mr. Wm. Tyson, father of 
the Rev. John Tyson, Vicar of Merrington. 

Aug. 3. Atthe Grange-house, near Mor- 
peth, aged 79, the widow of Robert Carr, 
esq. of Elyhaugh. 

Notts.—July 14. At East Bridgford, 
aged 65, Philip Palmer, esq. 

July 29. Near Nottingham, Benj. Se- 
vern, esq. of Hare-hall, Romford. 

July 30. At Newark, aged 77, James 
Winrow, esq. formerly a cornfactor. He 
was the first gentleman that disputed the 
right of the Duke of Newcastle in Newark, 
by introducing and nominating S. E. Bris- 
towe, esq. in 1826, as a candidate, 

Aged 83, the mother of J. H. Barber, 
esq. Mayor of Nottingham. 

Aug. 13. At Bleasby Hall, the seat of 
his son Robert Kelham Kelham, esq. aged 
76, Marmaduke Langdale, esq. of Doughty- 
Street. 

Oxrorp.—Juae 20. At Burford, from 
injuries received by being thrown from a gig, 
Richard George Hawkins, esq. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, only son of the late Major 
John Hawkins, F.R.S.and grandson of Rich. 
Hawkins, esq. of Kingsbridge, Devon. 

July 27. At Oxford, Martha-Harriette, 
wife of J. Spencer, esq. of St. Mary Hall, 
fourth dau. of late Wm. Phipps, esq. of 
Clontarf, Dublin. . 

July 28. Of malignant cholera, aged 21, 
Eliza, and Aug. 1, of the same disease, aged 
18, Maria, daughters of Mr. Gunstone, of 
the Cowley-road, near Oxford ; and Aug. 3, 
Mrs. Gunstone, mother of the young ladies. 

Aug. 10. At Oxford, of cholera, aged 30, 
Mr. Thorpe, bookseller, nephew of the ce- 
lebrated London bookseller of that name, 
and son of Mr. Thorpe, who for many years 
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was a bookseller at Cambridge. He was 
seized with the disease at half past one, 
and was a corpse at half past four; his 
daughter, nine months old, was seized at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and died at one. 

Aug. 13. At Wendlebury, aged 70, Jas. 
Bruce, esq. 

Satop.—July 17. At Shrewsbury, aged 
45, Harriet, wife of Mr. Alderman Tomlins. 

Somerset.—July 22. At Bath, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Joshua Shawe 
Crosse, of Kington and Lyon’s-hall, Here- 
furdshire, and Friskney in Lincolnshire. 

July 27. At the rectory, North Pether- 
ton, aged 74, Mrs. Honor King, the only 
surviving sister of late Richard King, esq. 

July 29. At Bath, Isabella, second dau. 
of the late Archdeacon Browne, of Ross, 
co. Cork. 

July 31. At Bath, aged 82, Mr. John 
Mallett. He was one of those who escaped 
from the Royal George, Admiral Kempen- 
felt, which went down at Spithead in 1782. 

Lately. At Shoreditch, near Taunton, 
aged 90, Joseph Summerhayes, leaving a 
widow in her 102d year. The eldest son of 
the deceased is 75 years of age. 

At Bath, the widow of John Walcott, 
esq. of Highnam Court, near Gloucester. 

At Wells, aged 56, Thomas Robins, esq. 
solicitor, and a member of the corporation 
of that borough. 

Aug. 8. At Wilton, Anne, dau. of late 
T. Reeve, esq. of Brompton, Middlesex. 

Aug. 11. Aged 44, Mary-Anne, wife of 
Walter Wilson, esq. of Burnett-house, near 
Bath. 

Aug. 15. At Bath, aged 88, Edmund 
Anderdon, esq. an Alderman of that city, 
and a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Starrorp. — Aug. Aged 54, Charles 
Hewitt, esq. of Lichfield. 

Surrotk.—July 28. At Gippon-hall, 
Richard Bacon Frank, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. Edw. Frank, of Campsall, co. York, 
and of Earsham, Norfolk. 

Surrey.—July 29. At Willey-place, near 
Farnham, Elizabeth, wife of J. Ward, esq. 

Lately. At Guildford, aged 72, Thomas 
Remington, esq. M.D. formerly of Bishop’s 
Merton, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 10. At Ripley, Edmund Giles, esq. 
of Tavistock-place. 

Aug. 11. At West Clandon, aged 57, 
Frederick Gulston, esq. 

Sussex.—July 31. At Hastings, Helen, 
wife of H. Thackrah, esq. 

Lately.—At Brighton, Louisa-Maria, wife 
of Walter Nugent, esq. of Dublin, dau. of 
Rev. John Dighy, of Saunders-town, co, 
Kildare. 

Aug. 9. Aged 38, Sarah, wife of D. 
M‘Swiney, esq. of Kensp-town. 

Aug. 4. Aged 56, Russel Skinner, esq. 
of Brighton. 

Aug. 14. 
Ogilvy, esq. 


At Little Hampton, C. 
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Warwick.—July 28. Aged 18, Wm. 
Henry, youngest son of Rev. John Short, 
of Balsall Temple. 

July 29. At Stretton Manor-house, 
near Coventry, Miss Sawbridge. 

Aug. 20. At Bromsgrove, of cholera, 
Mrs. Jacob, mother of the Rev. Mr. Jacob, 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Broms- 
grove. 

Aug. 21. At Atherstone, Abraham Brace- 
bridge, esq. upwards of fifty years a Magis- 
trate for the county. 

Witts.—July 20. At Devizes, aged 54, 
Michael Holder, esq. late of the firm of 
Cole, Holder, and Co. Bristol. 

July 23, Aged 84, Benjamin Webb, esq. 
of Melksham. 

July 30. At Liddiard, aged 48, Geo. 
Kibblewhite, esq. 

Aug. 8. At the Rectory, West Dean, 
Jane, widow of Wm. John Griffinhoofe, 
esq. of Hampton, Middlesex. 

orK.— July 20. At Potternewton, 
aged 25, Mr. Charles Fred. Edgar, author of 
several poems, and editor of the Yorkshire 
Annual. His constitution had been injured 
by service in the Navy at Java and other 
parts of the East. 

July 31. At Doncaster, aged 88, Mrs. 
Mary Beckett, sister of Joseph Beckett, esq. 
of Barnsley, and of the late Sir John Bec- 
kett, Bart. of Gledhow, near Leeds. 

July 31, At Hull, Charles Lee Martin, 
esq. a Captain on half-pay, 6th foot, 

Lately. Mrs. Sinclair, widow of late 
Robert Sinclair, esq. Recorder of York. 

Aug. 8. At Cottingham, in his fifth 
year, Samuel-Byron, sixth son of George 
Codd, esq. Town Clerk of Hull. 

Aug. 9. At Malton, aged 85, Anne, 
widow of John Teesdale, esq. 

Aug. 10. At the house of her father, 
John Greenwood, esq. of Keighley, aged 
32, Matilda, wife of Rawdon Briggs, jun. 
esq. banker, Halifax. 

Aug.14. At Whitby, aged 69, the wife 
Thos. Parkin, esq. formerly Comptroller of 
the Customs at that place. 

Waters, — July 20. At Swansea, Mrs. 
Williams, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Dyce. 

ScottanD. — July 4. At Edinburgh, 
Capt. James Robison, late of 7th fusileers. 

July 29. At Dundee, Lieut.-Col. Wm. 
Forrest, E.I.C.’s service, and for many years 
Inspector of Military Stores. 

At Edinburgh, John Mitchell, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Capt. J. B. H. 
Curran, R. A. second son of late Right Hon. 
John Philpot Curran. 

At Denbie, Annandale, at an advanced age, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Carruthers, of Denbie. This 
gentleman was Chief of an ancient Border 
clan, distinguished for its loyalty from the 
earliest period of Scottish history. 

At Litherland, aged 24, Lieut. H. Brade, 
of 21st fusileers. 
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At Edinburgh, aged 35, Capt. Archibald 
Maclean, R.N. He entered the navy in 
1810, on board the Pyramus. Whilst a 
midshipman of the Endymion, he was in 
Oct. 1814 severely wounded by a gun shot 
wound through the left arm, and at the 
same time taken prisoner by the American 
privateer the Prince de Neufchatel. He 
served as Lieut. in the Leander and Vigo, 
from 1816 to 1821, when he was made Com- 
mander into the Beaver; in 1822 he was 
posted, and took the command of the Blos- 
som on the South American station. 

Aug. 12. At Cassillis-house, co. Ayr, 
aged 37, the Rt. Hon. Archibald Earl of 
Cassillis, eldest son of the Marquis of Ailsa. 
He married May 1, 1814, Eleanor, only 
child of Alexander Allardice, esq. and has 
left issue a daughter and eight sons. 

IreLaND.—July 11. At Auburn, co. 
Westmeath, John Owen Hogan, esq. only 
son of John Hogan, esq. 

Lately. In Dublin, of cholera, Capt. El- 
lison, R. Art. together with his wife, her 
sister, and a female servant. 

At Achill, near Westport, co. Mayo, 
Lieut. Joseph White, R.N. chief officer of 
the Coast Guard at that station. 

Aug. 10. At Ballinrobe, co. Mayo, aged 
24, Henry S. G. Bowles, esq. 83d Regt. 

Aug. 15. At Dublin, of cholera, Lieut.- 
Col. Witherington, late of 9th drag. brother- 
in-law to the celebrated Wolfe Tone. 

Jersey.—July 12. At St. Helier’s, Lieut. 
the Hon. Ferdinand Hyppolitus Curzon, son 
of Lord Scarsdale. He married Dee. 13, 
1826, Augusta, 2d dau. of Edw. Milier 
Mundy, esq. but became a widower on the 
10th of August following. 

Iste oF Man.—Lately. Aged 52, Lieut. 
Alexander Mackenzie (1808). 

July 16, At Douglas, aged 63, William 
Roper, esq. barrister, youngest son of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Richard Henry Roper. 
His second dau. was married in 1818 to 
the Hon. Peter Boyle de Blaquiere. 

Asroan.—At Paris, Mrs. Croly, mother 
of the Rev. Dr. George Croly. 

At Choisy-le-Roi, Allen Mackenzie, esq. 
R.N. 25 years in the Excise Office, London. 

In Paris, of cholera, Gen. Daumesnil, 
Governor of Vincennes. When the infu- 
riated mob went to demand the prisoners 
Polignac and his associates, he advanced on 
the drawbridge, and declared that on the 
first attack he would blow up prisoners and 
assailants together. This had the desired 
effect, and the mob retired shouting, ** Vive 
la jambe de bois! ’” (He had a wooden leg.) 

Of cholera, aged 78, M. Marron, Presi- 
dent of the Consistory of the Reformed 
Church in Paris, of which he was the founder. 

At his estate near Novogorod, Gabriel 
Romanowitsch Derjarvin, one of the most 
celebrated Russian poets. He was created 
Minister of Justice by Catherine I]. An 
English translation of his Poems was pub- 
lished in 1808, 
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May 19. Off Batavia, on board H. M. 
ship Beag!e, Charles Musters, M.D. youngest 
son of J. M. esq. of Colwick Hall, Notts. 

July 14. At New York, aged 57, Jane, 
wife of Edw. Probyn, esq. merchant, of Bris- 
tol, formerly of Merthyr Tidvil. Mrs, 
Probyn was a native of Abergavenny. 

July 16. At Missy, near Caen, Maria, 
wife of Godin Shiffner, esq. formerly of 
Southgate. 

July 17. At Frankfort, Capt. William 
Henry Agnew, of the Madras army. 
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July 21. At Bruchsal, her Royal High- 
ness the dowager Margravine Amelia Fre- 
derica of Baden. She was a dau. of Louis 
Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, born 21st 
June 1754, and married on the 15th July 
1774, to the hereditary Prince Charles Louis 
of Baden. In the 27 years of their union 
she had one son (afterwards the Grand 
Duke Charles) and six daughters, two of 
whom are the present dowager Queen of 
Bavaria, and the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
Darmstadt. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 





25 to Aug. 21, 1832. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 204/50and 60 282 
Males 858 1771 Males 1205 eso § 5 and 10 100 | 60 and 70 259 
Females 913 ['77! | Females 1275 $ J 10 and 20 99|70and 89192 

S ) 20 and 30211] 80and 90 46 
Whereof have died stillborn and under two = 30 and 40 274 | 90 and 100 5 


years Old ....cccccccccccccssescscceves: 5 


40 and 50 308 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till Aug. 29. 

















Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

a « ® s. d. s. ad. s. d. ao «4 

63 5 33 1 ee 36 4 36 5 38s 0 

PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 24. 
Kent Bags......+.00++ 4l, Os. to 5l. Os. | Farnham (seconds).... 5/. 0s. to 71. Os. 
IRIE sc: snneebcsesenens 4l. 19s. to 5l. 12s. | Kent Pockets............ 4l. 15s. to 51. 12s, 
TENN css e-envsianensneies Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..sccccee rere eananned 4l. 10s. to 51. 5s. 
Farnham (fine) ........ 7h, 08. to Sl. 08.) | Essex....cccccccccccccccces 4l. 12s, to Gl. 8s, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 24. 

Smithfield, Hay 2/. 5s. to 41. 4s. Straw 2/. Os. to 21. 5s. Clover 3/. 10s. to 5/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
CETTE is, Bil: tobe. Od, 6 Temi s sciccscacienscasecees 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 

PNIINS ssnicsnnccarwsnnnt Qs. 8d. to4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 27 : 
_ | a eerenre 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. PANNE s: ctnandiasinn 2,738 Calves 220 
Poth. ccccsscssoseccoceoses 4s. Od. to4s. 6d. Sheep and Lambs 23,100 Pigs 180 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 24.—Wallsends, from 17s. 6d. to 21s, 3d. per ton. 
Other sorts from 17s. Gd. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 


45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 60s. Mottled, 72s. Curd, 80s.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES, Aug. 27, 1832. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 240.——Ellesmere and Chester, 78. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 475. 
St. Katharine’s, 753. 





—Kennet and Avon, 264. 
dale, 90. London Dock Stock, 64. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway 180. 
West Middlesex, 723. 
Chartered Gas Light, 50. 
Gas, 40, General United, 114 dis. 
Interest, 117. 


























Globe Insurance, 140.——Guardian, 253. 
Imperial Gas, 47. 
Canada Land Company, 48,——Reversionary 





Grand Junction Canal, 226. 
Regents, 17. Roch- 
West India, 112. 
Grand Junction Water Works, 52.—— 
Hope, 53. 


Phoenix Gas, 54 pm.—Independent 




















For prices of all other Shares enquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp 
From July 26 to August 25, 1832, both inclusive. 















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. ,, 
wee 2 ok is oil le sw ° ie | 
Sa\24| € SZ Siee| § a 
ess § 7 "o =°|| Barom,| Weather. | wr Slo 5 > {fe =||Barom.| Weather. 
Realos =* ASlo= on ‘| 
July} ° | © | © |lim. pts. me SE ST lin, pts. 
26 | 65 | 69 | 65 ||30, 07| fair & cloudy |} 11 | 70 | 80 | 60 |/30, 26| fair & cloudy 
27 | 63 | 66 | 61 | , 06/do, do. 12 | 67 | 74 | 61 | » 20 | do. 
28 | 62] 70! 65 || , 10} do. 13 | 62 | 67 | 60 \|29, 93 | cloudy & rain 
29 | 63 | 66 | 57 || , 20} do. 14 | 65 | 71 | 64 || , 87|do 
30 | 61 | 69 | 58 || , 30} do. 15 | 61 | 74| 61 || , 90|do. & fair 
31 | 57 | 64 | 57 | » 28 | cloudy 16 | 66 | 77 | 58 | »97\do. do, 
A.l | 64 | 64 | 58 | » 03 | do. rain 17 | 66 | 75 | 59 |/30, 07 | | fair 
2| 70]! 80 | 64 |/29, 84/do. do. 18 | 67 | 66 | 62 ||29, 77 | cloudy &rain 
3 | 63 | 72 | 62 | ,89/do. do. 19 | 64] 73 | 57 || , 76 |do, do. 
4] 61 | 71 | 62 |\30, 08] do. 20 | 65 | 74 | 67 |\30, 00 | fair 
5 | 40 | 67 | 59 ||29, 90|do. do. 21 | 66 | 69 | 66 ||\29, 90 | cloudy. do. 
6 | 62 | 73 | 63 ||» 86) do. fair 22|62|74| 59 || , 69 | do. 
7 | 65 | 721! 59 || ,90!}do. do. 23 | 63 | 70 | 58 || , 86| showers 
s | 68 | 75 | 61 ||30, 02 | fair 24 | 61 | 63 | 58 || , 98 | cloudy 
9 | 69 | 80 | 67 I » 04] do. 25 | 61 | 67 | 62 | ,77 jo .& showers 
10 70 ' 838 ! 67 > 11! fine 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to Aug. 25, 1832, loth inclusive. 
3] Jaeslee ls ijise] 2le.| sl .] 2 ile 
<jez/ Se (OS SSE 8] eS Ssiesis4] 2 |.5] Ex. Bills, 
eiac| a3 SS 12 aol/Ssi Ss lwolosiss S |S 
ZA q| 3 a hee ae B=l FH e =&§ 10002. 
E oS ta lo jo™ is | < = O< 
28\——| 84 [833 4\——| 91gl90g 3]101§] 164/200) 21 pm. | 13 15 pm. 
30\——|84_ 4834 3g] 913) MIZ)90% 1/1018) 163) 23 pm. | 823) 15 14 pm. 
31|/-— 84% 3g/83g $] 913} 913/91 903|1013| 163\——} 2 3 pm. | 14 15 pm. 
1j———|83$ 4/834 4] 914) 914)90$ $/101%) 164;/——| 3 2 pm. ——| 15 16 pm. 
Qi——|84_ 3/83§ #) 918] 919/91 9093/1014] 163|/—— ——| 15 16 pm. 
3|200 |84% 383% 3/——} 91g\90% 14]101%| 163/200 | 3 pm. |——} 15 16 pm. 
4\——|844 $83$ g|——/ 91g]91 4/1013] 163 32pm. ——| 15 16 pm. 
6201 844 §S83Z Z—| 919/91 4/101¢) 163/——| 2 4 pm. ——} 15 17 pm. 
7|202 84§ 3/833 3 929/91§ 4/102 | 163|\——) 3 4 pm. | 82g] 16 17 pm. 
8) 84§ $83 4) 919) Y1gi9Id 1/102 | 1638/2034) 4 5 pm. | 16 15 pm. 
9/2013 84g 4833 3 923/914 3/1024] 1639/2034) 4 5 pm. } | 15 16 pm. 
10/2003|844 3833 g\——| 924]914 $1023] 163 4 pm. |——| 16 14 pm. 
11/202 844 $833 4) 913%) 925/91$ 4Ziloz | 163]3——| 4 pm. ——|! 14 15 pm. 
isjzozkleag 4833 Zi——| 924|91g 4/102 | 163/205 | 4.5 pm. |——| 15 14 pm. 
4/2014/843 §83$¢ 4/——!/ 924/914 4/1024] 163/206 ——| 14 15 pm. 
rsleoesle4§ 483% 4|\——| 923/913 4/102 | 163;/——| 45 pm. 14 15 pm. 
16 202 i848 $333 44 923 91g $102 | 163\——) 5 6 pm. | 823) 14 15 pm. 
17/199 84g $84 4) 923 924/914 g|102 | 16/2063) 5 6 pm. 15 14 pm. 
1s\i93 |sag 3'84§ 33] 929) 923)01g gl——| 16g,——|_ 5 pm. |——} 15 13 pm. 
20/185 |843 483g 4 91g|91g 111013) 16% ——/| 14 12 pm. 
21] jiss4lsa4 $835 4 9241914 4}1014| 16g\——| 5 6 pm. ——!} 12 13 pm. 
29/188 ‘lead 483g 4] 913] 92 j91$ §|——| 163/200 | 4 5 pm. \——| 12 13 pm. 
23/1875/845 §83% | 923/914 3/——|_ 16/1994) 3 4 pm. ———} 11 12 pm. 
24)Hol. | | a ee 
25]1883\844 3/833 3j/—— 91d gi102 | 163/200 | 5 4 pm. |——} 12 11 pm. 








| 924 











South Sea Stock, Aug. 1, 92%.—8, 933. 
New South Sea Aavuiiiin, Aug. 4, 81g.—8, 81%7.—9, 81%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON 


late Ricnarpson, Goonuvck, and Co, 


5) PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








